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INTEODUCTION. 


The Census o£ Rajputaiia was taken on tlie night of the 1st llArcli 1901. 
The operations embraced for tlm first time the^ lihila of Me war, Bans warn and 
Kusalsrorh, Dungarpur and Partahgarh, and the Gmssiaa of Sirohi. The 
Census of 1901 was therefore the finst complete Censna of Rajputaiia that bus 

^*^Ia^the Bhil country, where the tribes live in large stra^Ung villag^ 
for mile^ tluouffli and \vhers oouiiting by night 

U th* r.g..lar pr,S«Ju« Tho _em.on w.,» 

taken^during the day in tiie last fortnight of Febniary. The or 

headmen oFthe viU^s mustered the entire population of tbeir villages at 
a spot close to one of the police thanas and gave particuly^ of all pecans 
whcTthrouffh sickness or other unavoidable cause were unable to attend. luke 
all wild tnbes, the Bhils arc very shy of being counted and object to stran¬ 
ds approaching their homesteads. In 1881 many wild stones of the 
Sbiect of the Census were eircukted in the Bhil Country and such excitement 
S unrest were caused that the Mabamna of Ildaipur thought it n^ssary 
to give the Bhils in his territory an undertaking that they shonlii never 
suffer by die ooundug of men and houses.” In 1891 it was alw deemeil 
advisable not to enumerate the llhils but an approxiniate estimate was foiled on 
the basis of the number of huts which each vnUagq was believed to con- 
taL From information given by the State it appears, howe.jr, 

that the houses were never properly counted. The enumeriUing staff dni 
not venture to enter many of the more inaccessible tillages but were con¬ 
tent to record any number told them by the first inhabitant of the village 
whom they were able to question. On the present occasion it was decided 

to d“^ic Sh a tosuL tountrftheUo»to,buttoende.vo.rto havo th. 

people mustered by the headmen and enumerated on the general Khedule 
torm. It was believed that the famine relief mcasurea undertaken for their 
preservation, and the large grants of 

given to them by the Committee of the Indian Famine Charitable Belief Fuod 
had rubbed of! a great deal of their shyness sav^^gery and distrust, and the 
result proved the correctness of this view. At the suggestion of the Census 
Commiseioner it was explained to them that one object ^ !h^ 

to ascertain bow many people might require f(wd iii the next famme, an i fh^ 
argummtum ad ventrm, assiduously appUed by the supemsors, appears to 
hive been most effective. Except the Bhils, all the other races m Uajputona 
were enumeratetl between 7 P. II and midnight on the 1st 

Subieet to the modification permitted in the case of the Bhils, all the 
towns and villages were divided in the prelim inary organiMtion into a number 
S blocks eachSf which contained on an average from 30 to 50 houses ami 
was iu charge of au enumerator. Above the block came the circle, a comimct 
aroupof f^m 10 to 15 blocks or about 500 houses, mider a supervisor who 
was responsible for the work of all the enumerators m his circle. Circles 
were grouped, according to the recognised admmiatrativo divisions of the 
Sufstotos snch as tahsUs, tiargnnas, large jsgirs, etc., into charges under 
Charge Superintendents who exercised genqml supervision oyer the OnihUs 
opem^ions Ynd tested a large proportion ^he work of their autoribiia es. 
During January and February—the precise pen<^ varied m different States- 
the enumerato/wrote up the Census schedules for all per^ns tosKbng in his 
block; and this record was checked and corrected by die bnpervisors and 
Char4 Superintendents. On the night of tlie 1st March tlm enumerator went 
^mnd his ^lock and brouErht his record up to date by striking om the names 
of the people who had died or left the block, and fiUing m entries for fresh 
arrivals or newly bom inEant^. 

On the morning of the 2ml March the enumerators of the various blocks 
met the Circle Supenisor at a place previously ari^gd, and prepared the 
first totals of their blocks showing the number of occupied houses, mal^, females 
SS »p“»tion tor«:t block, The iSuporvlsoc then combmed tbo block 
..,.1. mtoo circlo tottl and toot tbi. on to the Charee bapenntendent wbo 
repeated the operation Cor liis charge and reported the charge total to the 
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Census Superintendent at the State head-quarters. Tliis officer, with the 
aasistnnce of other officials combined the charge totals into a State total which 
was telegraphed to the Superintendent Census Operationa Hajputanaand to 
the Census Commissioner for India. 

In spito ot the great distances of some of the charges from the State head¬ 
quarters in the desert portions of Mar war, Bitaner and Jaissdmer—more 
especially in Jaisalraer whose principal town is situated over 90 miles from the 
nearest telegraph station on the raihray—in the foresi tracts of Me war, and in 
the widely seattered Tonk State, all the totals of ihe Ifative States in Rajputana 
\vere reported by the afternoon of the 9th March. At each stage of the oper¬ 
ations the figures were added up ijvdependency by two and sometimes three 
persons and special precauiions were tafceu to guard against error in the first 
totals, with the result that the finally corrected re turn e only differed from the 
first totals—allowance being made for the population of the Tonk districts 
situated in Central India which is included in the Imperial Tables of Antral 
India, and for the population of the detached districts of Gwalior and Indore 
situated in Me war which has been included in the Rajputana totals—by 1,938, 
which U equivalent to '02 per cent, or two persons in every 10,o6o of the 
population. 

The result of the Census shows that there has been a decrease of roughly 
2,367,000 on the population actually enumerated in 1891, and of 2,497,0Qi) 
on the enumerated and estimaicd population of IS&l. The chief causes of this 
large decrease are shown in chapter II of this report to be the several bad 
seasons ending with the great famine of 1899-1900, and the terrible ravages of 
malarial fever which followed. 

Uie Census instructions and procedure are recorded elsewhere and it is 
sufficient to mention here that the general schedule prescribed for British India 
was adopt^ in full for the Native States of Rajputana and this has resulted in 
the collection of statistics for the first time of the civil condition, literacy, and 
languages of the people. 

In the preparation of the Census statistics a very important change was 
effect^ by the new process of abstraction by means of “slips ’* which was 
introduced by the Census Commissioner. Under the old system abstraction 
was carried out by large working sheets which practically reproduced the final 
tables on a greatly enlarged scale, and in which entries were made in complex 
compartments by means of strokes each representing an individual. The unit 
of abstraction was the block, and for each block there were as many abstTBCtion 
sheets as there were tables. ^ 


Complete details of the working ofthe new system are given in the 
Administrative volume and I will only briefly remark that on this occasion each 
scbediile entry was copied on two slips of paper of a particular shape and 
colour. Slips of yarious_ shapes and colours were used so that the religion 
sex, and civil conditioa of a person could be told at a glance. These slips were 
arrarg^ m bundles in serial order by villages—all the villages of one tahsil 

beinfj With beTore the slips for the villages of another tahsil ’written 
up—and after enraful check were passed on to the tabulating branch. Here they 
were so^d for the first table which was prepared, namely Table Vl-^Relirion 
—by Villages, but after that had been tabulated, the slips were worked for tahsils 
which were the units of tabulation for all other tables. Each town was also 
treated ^ a unit of tabulation. As the unit for the Provincial statistics was 
the tahsil or town the new method furnished in one operation data which under 

^ be obtained by a laborious process of compilation 
from liiemany dttterent working sheets. The “ slip » system worked 

wbrtirf without exception nntrained hands, manv of 

whom bad only just left school but they soon mastered the simple process and 

vbloh wl flwnrateiy. The numbe^r of s| “pt 

which were daily wr^n up improved with practice,- the avera™ number of 

pei^ns corr^y abstracted daily on both slips in the dSt abS^tion 
offices was 240 for the first month and 323 for th^e second month. The^ual 

by the clerks employed bv the various States differed 

considerab y Slips in which the entries VeVe made in Urdu weTprS 
more rapidly than those in which Hindi was used, prepared 
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A sketch of the slips xised sliowiGg pjirticulars oE each shape and colour 
is <nveii on the frontispiece to this report. 

Another point which deserves notice is the attempt which has been made 
to classify the castes hv social precedence astecognlsefi by native public opinion 
at tile present day. The methods adopted for arriving at a classihcatnon on 
this basis are fully described in chapter IX and it will suffice to remark t lat 
although the great diiference of opinion which >vfis found to exist r^rdmg 
certain castes, as well as the local conditions which nftect so consideniidi’ tlie 
of Others, iDcltcate that the dassiScation arrived at ift pvo- 

bablv far from perfect, it is hoped that it may prove of some use for 
the purposes of the Ethnogmphic Survey which is shortly to Iw umiertaken. 

Tlie reports received from the States show that the educated people as a 
rule took un intelligent interest in the taking of the Census, and that the 
bulk of the people remained indifferent. In only a few of the more rernote 
portions of some of the States, where communications are few and where 
the people seldom come m contact with any one outeide their own Tiarrovv^ 
village circle, was any dislike to the Census shown. In these par le 

people—more esfjeciaUy the women—are said to iittribuie t ie amine am 
other ills fi'Om which they have suffered during the last decade to ihe 
taking of the Census in 1891 end as a coiiaequeuce the enumerators who were 
sent there came iu for a certain amount of abuse. The follow lug 
which occurred in one of ihe Bhil States, however, illustrates how kindness 
and practical svinpatby in their troubles can break down the barrier a o sus 
picion of even “the wildest tribes whose repugnance lo being counted has lU 
the past led to dietiirbaoces of the [>eacet - 

As none of the Bhiis could read or wi'ite it was necessary to send men — 
who were usually of the JJania caste— accompanied by a lew police to conduct 
tlia enumeration, A party of young bloods beloiigiiig to one of thepafs, which 
had in tlie previous year aoiuired an unenviable notoriety tor raiding an 
othvr acts of lawlessness, when returning to their homes from the place w ere 
they had been mustered and enumerated, espied in the distance what appefuei 
to 4 a small uarty of Baulas going along one of the jungle paths, T ho old 
hereditary instinct wns too strong to be resisted even tliough they had as it 
werR iu>t returned from contnet with the representatives oi the law. They 
forthwith pursued the party, who, hearing them coming, (brew down the 

bundles tliey were carrying or had on pack animals and incoiitiueiifly fled, Ibe 

Bbils seized the bundles and on examining them found that they contained 
packets of paiier which they recognised lo be preci<v similar to the papers 
on which their own names had just been recorded. The^nsus theyrei^ e< 
as a work specially undertaken on the orders of the British Government and they 
therefore ca^fuUy ooUected eU the ptpers, carried them Mveral miles and hnalJy 
deposited them in the centre of a track near to one of the police posts, pl^mg 
stones on and around the bundles to prevent any papers jjemg blown away. ord 
was then sent to the police w ho went and recovered the schedules, not one of 

which was missing. 

While the famine tametl the untutored spirit of the wilder forest tribes 
the marvellous patient endurance exhibited by the mass of the poorer 
ilafises and the uneomphuiimg silence with which they bore the terrible vicissi¬ 
tudes which they had to suffer excited the ad mi ration and won the w armest 
sympathy of nil who were employed in the aihnuustration of 
>-ures adopted and the help given to the famine-stricken hai^ undoubtedly drawn 
the people and their rulers closer together and we cun but hojie that the iijiii 
years^ili be succeeded by favourable han'ests and that the next Census will 
demonstrate that the jieople retain the wonderful rccui»mttve power for which 
they have been famed in the past. 



showed 
their 


their interest m tne worx oy npiibintlng some of tlieir most capable - 
conduct the Census operation, and by f 

and tabulation, the most suitable ftii^ oomtiiodious buddings m the cities where 
abstraction offices were estabhshed ; and that whatever success or impv'ovement 


ma 
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,TbnTObMn attomEd in the taking oE the Cenaiia is due B their practical help 
Jprompt action in ordering the immediato adoption of ali suggestions 
ing etc., n-hieh waA made by the o«eer in charge of the Census opera- 

tioiisin UajputaTui. t r u au 

Li conclueioiil need hardly say how largely 1 ant indebted to othere for om 
facta and ideas. A areat part of the information regarding religions aiid^caate 
W b^n taken from various publications or furnished to me by 
1 owTmudi to Mr. Rlaley’s Castes and Tribes of ^ngal, to Mr rbbet«>n s 
account of the castes of the Punjab in bis Census Report of 18S1, to 
M Barth's Religions of India, 1 have also obtained varioiM it^s of information 
f^nTthe volunre on the Castes of Marwar published by the Marwar Darl^r in 

Among the many persons whom 1 consulted I am especially indebted for 
much useful iufonnation on the castes, religious, and customs of the people, and 
other subjects on which their valuable help was requesti^, tothe Leaimed Fundite 
of the Maj Mundir and to Munshi Goviiid Saran, Tewan Been Dyd and Pundit 
Gopi Nath of Jaipur; to Sapd Mahmud-uI-IIassau of Bharatmir ; Ran Bahadur 
Sukhdeo Pershad and Ka\n Raja Murar Dim of Ji^hpur i L(da Raiijit bmgh 
of Ahvar i Lala Trlbliowan Lai of Udaipur; Munshi Lmmo buigh of liikatier ; 
Lala Magan Lai of Partabgarh ; ^lunsliis Sbeo Parteb and Dhaiii Ram of Ko^ j 
McmberH of the State Council Buiidi; Sahibstada Mahomed Abthil ^ahab Rhan, 
anrl Muhslu Mahomed Saddik of Tonk j Pundit Parmanand Chamrv^ of 
Jhalawar ; KaJti Niaz AU Khan of Jaisalmer ; and Munsb Jogi Das Kom^ of 
Shahpura. I would also express my grateful sense of the courtesy and eon- 
sideratiou which I experienced at the hands of all the Political officers who 
afforded me every assistance. 

Finally niy warmest acknowledgments are due to Mr, Risley the Census 
Commissioner for Didia for his ever ready help and counsel, for the patient con¬ 
sideration with which he has listened to my difficulties and suggestions, and for 
hiR kind solicitude to do ull he couldf eon!^^i6tfint with the unity of tho Impenul 
Scheme, to make matters as easy as possible for mo, 

A. D. Baxsebmas. 

Delbi: 

lOih June, 1902. 
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CHAPTER L 

General Description of Rajputana and Statistics of Area and 
Distribution of the Population, 

(TABLES. I, m, iV ani V.) 


PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION. 

1. Rajputana is the large territorial circle which lies between 23* and 30* 
North latitude and 69* 30' and 7 5* 15' East longitude. It indndrs l 

and two Cbicfsbips, namely, the 15 Rajptit • in line 2, pan. 1, pnge 1, for 7 

garb, Duugarpur, Marwar, Jaisalmer, Sirom, , umuucr, 

Alwar, Karauli, Uundi, Kotah and Jhakwar | the two Jat States of Bhamtpur 
and Dholpur; about one-half of the Mabomeiku State of Took (the other por¬ 
tion is flituated in Central India); the Rajput Chiefship of Shabpura, and the 
Rajput Tbakurate of Lawa. 

For the purposes of the Census, the British District of Ajmer-Menvara 
situated in the east centre of the province has, as on previous occasions, been 
treated separately and is not dealt with in this Report, but small outlying 
portions of territory belonging to the Central India States of Gwalior and Indore 
are included in the statistics of Mewar in which they are geographically situat¬ 
ed. Separate statistics have been given for the Estate of Knsalgarh, a fief 
of Banswara. Map No. 1. at the end of this Chapter shows the Boundaries and 
the Ruling Races of the States. 

2. Rajputana is bounded on the west by the district of Sind, and on the 
north-west by the State of Bahawalpur, Thence its northern and north¬ 
eastern frontier marches with the Punjab and the United Provinces until it 
touches the river Cbambol where it turns south-eastward and runs for [about 
200 miles along the Chambal and its tributary the Parbati which separate the 
States of Dholpur, Karauli, Jaipur, and Kotah from Gwalior. The southern 
boundary runs in a very irregukr line across the central region of India 
dividing the Rajputana States from a number of Native States in Central India 
and Gujarat. 

3. The most striking physical feature is the Amvalli range of mountains 
which iatersccts the country almost from end to end iu a line ruuniug from 
south-west to north-east Mount Abu is at the south-western extremity of 
the range, and the north-eastern end may be said to terminate near Kbetri in 
the Shaikhawati district of Jaipur, although a scries of broken ridges is eon- 
tinued in the direction of Delhi. About three-fifths of Rajputana lie north¬ 
west of the range leaving two-fifths on the east and south. 

4. The tract Ijiug to the north-west of the Aravallis, referred to in this 
review as the Western Division, contains the States of Bikaner, Jaisalmer and 
Marwar. With the exception of the sub-montane districts of Miirwar which 
He immediately below the Aravallis, this division is sandy, ill-watered, and uii- 
ppodactive, improving gradually from a desert on die north-west and west to 
comparatively fertile land on the east. The couurry to the east and south¬ 
east of the Aravallis affords a striking contrast to the sandy plains on the 
north-west of the range, aud is blessed with fertile knds, hill-ranges and long 
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Stretches of forest where fuel and fodder arc abundant. It contains two large 
tracts, suRiciently distinct in their [>hysical features to warrant aub-division, 
w hich are designated in this report the Eastern and Southern Divisions. 

The ISasteni Division comprises the States of Alwar, Bharatpur and 
Dholpur which touch the Gangetic plains, Karault, Jaipur, Kisimngarh, the 
Thakurate of Lawa, the Chiefsbip of Sbnhpura, a portion of the Took State, 
Buudi, and the States of Kotah and Jhalawar where the country inclines up¬ 
wards from the plains to the Central India plateau. This Division enjoys, as 
a rule, a good rainfall, is traversed by several important rivers and possesses 
c^Ltensive table-lands and breadths of excellent soil. 

The Southern Division is made up of the Sisodia States o! Me war, Bans- 
wara, Dungarpur, and Parinbgarh, and tbe Chohiin State of Sirohi. Except 
for some tracts of open country towards the centre of Mewar and along the 
north-west border of Sirohi it consists of a network of bills covered with forest 
enclosing in many parts wide, and welt-watered valleys. This Division of Rnj- 
putana is the chief home of the Bhils. 

5. In ^he IVestem Division the only river of any importance is the Lnni 
tvbicb rises near Ajmer and runs south-west through the Marwur Btate into 
the Runn of Cutch. Its waters are brackish but the land on both sides ferd- 
Used by the oVerSow of the river is well culdvated and produces good crops. 

In the Eastern and Sonthem Divisions, tbe river systein is important. 
The principal river is the Chambul which enters Bajputana at Chaurasgarh on 
the south-east border of lilewar, and :Qows northward through Xotah until it 
reaches the Jaipur border. Thence it forms the boundary' between the States of 
Jaipur, Karauli, and Dholpur in Uiijputana, and Gwalior in Central India, 
eventually discharging itself into the Jumna after a total course of about 
5G0 miles. The chief tributaries of the Chambal are the Banas and Mej which 
flow into it from tbe west, and the Parbati and Kali Sindh from tlie east. The 
Banas rises in Mewar and collects the greater part of tbe drainage of the 
Mewar plateau besides that of tbe south-eastern slopes and hill lauds of the 
Aruvnllis. It joins the Chambal a little beyond tbe north-east border of the 
Kotah State after a enurse of nearly 300 miles. Its chief affluents are the 
Morel, the Mashi, the Khari, the Kotari, and the Beluch. 

The Mej rises in Mewar, and runs through the entire breadth of Buadi 
from west to ease. 

The Parbati aed Kali Sindh both rise in Central India. The Kali Sindh, 
from where it enters Rajputana to where it is joined by the Au river, now 
forms the boundary between Kotah and Jhalawar, It flows north through 
Kotah and joins the Chambul below Gaintha. The Parbati is the boundary on 
the east and north between the Tonk district of Chabra and tbe Gwalior State. 
It flows for some distance through Kotah andl then becomes tlie boundary 
between that State and Gwalior up to its junction with the Chambal, 

The Mabi river rises in Central India and rune north through Banswara. 
On reaching the Mewar border it takes a sudden turn to the west and after a few 
miles turns again to ihe south-west forming the boundary between Banswara 
»md Dungnrpiir. Ii then flows through Gujarat and discharges itself into the 
Gulf ofCamtay. Its chief tributary during its course through Bajputana is 
the Sora 
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The Sftbntmati and Western Banaa rise among the south-western hills of 
Me^var but they attain no sl^e until they pass the Kajputaim frontier on the 
south-west. The Western Banas is the principal stream in Slrohi and reoeivea 
the drainage o£ ilouut Abu and the soutb-weatern hills of the 
but except for a pool here and there it is dry for the greater part of the 


year, 

6. There are no natural £te.h water latce in Eajpiitan., the only con- 
eiderahle baein being the well-known sJt bJre at Sarabhar. ^ 

however, many artificial lakea the fineat of which are >» Mewnc. The lerge 
are at Debar end KankraoU. The former wee built in A. D. 1681 by “ 

Singh end ie named after him Jei Samend. The embankmeet of the honkraoh 
lake lira, built in A. D. 1661 by Buna Kaj Singh a. a famme relief work and 
ia probably the oldest known relief work in Bajputtna. The Ddai Sagar, a 
tew miiea from Udaipur, end the Pacholaend Fntteh Sager lakes at e capi a 
itself are fine pictareaque eheeta of weter. Two large artificia! lake. lm« 
recently been constmeted with a view to the dietribution of the water etoied m 
them for ogrleultural porpoeee, nemely, the Jasweat Samandm Marwaraiid the 

Ramgarh hihs in Jaipnr. 

7. The variations in rainfaU throughout Eajputana are considerable. The 
extreme west of ihe Western Division touches on the peat rainkss aone of 
the world, but even on this side the south-west winds bring onnunUy a little 
rain The fall increases gradually towards the east^ and the districts o 
Marwar lying alongside the western base of the Amvallis receive a fair amount 

of raiu. 


In the Eastern Division the rainfsli is much more favourable. The States 
oE Kotah and Jhalawar on the eastern and south-^astem borders receive not 
ouly the rains from the Indian Ocean but also the last of the south-east monsoon 
from the Bay of Bengal. In the portion of the Division round Ajmer and 
towards Jaipur the supply is very variable and is usually much less than that 
received further east If the south-east monsoon is strong the tains are good, 
but if the south-west wind prevails the fall is comparatively late and light. The 
northern districts get a small share of the winter rains of upper India. 


The Southern Division usually receives abundant rain, Lihe Kotah and 
Jhalawar in the Eastern Dhdsion, the titatea ia this portion of the Province get 
the rain brought by the south-west monsoon and also the last rains of the south- 

moDiiOon. 


Map No. 2 shows the average raintull of the different States for the past 
ten years in the als degrees of ;— 


From 
From 
F rom 
From 
From 
Over 


... 7 to 11 inches. 

... 11 to 15 „ 

... 15 to 25 „ 

... 25 to 35 „ 

... 35 to 40 ,, and 

... 60 inches. 
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Tbe average rainfall in the tliree Divisions has been :— 

Inches. Cents, 

Western i» « 4 * '» «' *** mm* 10 as 

hfflstern «.» ««« 24 1 

bonthem 29 99 

Calculated on the fall in each State about tbree-fifths of the Province have 
received an average of nearly 11 inches, and two-iiftlis of the Province an 
average of nearly 26 inches. 

S. The climate varies with the rainfall. In the summer the heat, except 
ill the higher hills, is great every where and in the Western Division very 
great. Hot winds and dust storms are CKperienced throughout the season. In 
the sandy tracts they are violent but in the southern Districts they are tem¬ 
pered by the hills, forests and water. In the winter the climate of the 
northern parts of Kajputaua, especially on the Bikaner border where there is 
hard frost a t night, is much colder than in the Southern States. The change 
of temperature at this season between day and night is sudden and very 
trying, 

POLITICAL CHARGES, 

9. Before dealing with the Census statistics it wilt be convenient to give 
die political charges, subordinate to the Agent to the Governor-General who 
has hie headquarters at Mount Abu, into which Eajpiitana is divided. There 
are S separate political charges, namely:— 

(1.) The Western Rajputana States Residency, with headquarters at 
Jodhpur, comprising the States of Marwar, Jaisalmer, and Sirohi. 

(2.) The Mewar Eesideniy, with headquarters at Udaipur, coutaining 
the States of Mewar, Banswara, Dungarpur and Partabgarh. 

(3.) The Jaipur Eesidency, with headquarters at Jaipur, including the 
States of Jaipur and Kiahangarh and the Thakurate of Laws. 

(4.) The Bikaner Agency, with hindquarters at Bikaner. 

(5.) The Alwar Agency, with headquarters at Alwar. 

(6.) The Eastern Ikjputana States Agency, with headquarters at Bharat- 
pnr, containing the States of Bliaratpur, Dholpur and Karatilt. 

(7.) The Haraoti and Tonk Agency, with headquarters at Deoli, contaio- 
ing the States of Touk and Buudi, and the Chief ship of Shahpura. 

(8.) The Kotah Agency, with headquarters at Kotab, comprising the 
Ststes of Kotah and Jhalawar, 

CENSUS DIVISIONS. 

10. For purposes of comparison of the Census statistics the States have 
been grouped in the Imperial Tables into the three natural divisions, the 
Western, the Eastern, and the Southern mentioned in paragraph 4 above : 
but, for local administrative convenience, in the volume containing the Pro¬ 
vincial Tables, tbe States are grouped by Agencies- Map No. 3 shows the 8 
Census Divisions and the 8 Political Charges. 

AREA. 

11. The area of Rajputana, exclusive of the British District of Ajmer- 
Merwara and including about SIO square miles of disputed lands the greater 
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part oE which has been settled but requires to be surveyed in detail before the 
of ihe several States can be adjusted exactly, is 127,751 sqnare mites. 
Its extent as compiared with that of aonse of the Bridah Provinces in India 
and some of the countries in Europe will be seen from the figurEs given 
below 


Rajputana ... ... 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh including 
attvc States ... #.■ ... 

Central Provinces including alive States ... 
United Kingdom ... ... ... 

Hungary ... ... 


127,751 square miles. 

112,243 „ „ 

116,043 „ 

120,379 „ 

125,039 „ ,, 


Rajputana is larger than either the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh 
or the Central Provinces, It is about 6,772 square miles larger than the 
United Kingdom and more than 2,700 miles larger than Hungary. Tlie areas 
of the three Census Divisions exclusive of disputed lands are ;— 

Western Division ... ... ... 74,336 square miles. 

Eastern Division ... ... ... 34,209 „ „ 

Southern Division ... •» ... 16,996 ,, „ 


The Western Division is larger than the combined areas of England and 
Wales (58,310 square miles) and Switzerland (15,976). 

The Eastern Division is greater in extent than Portugal which has an area 
of 34,038 square miles. While the area of the Southern Division is a little less 
than Servnt with its 19,030 square miles. 

l2. The areas of the States given in Table I are compared in Subsidiary 
Table 1 appended to this Chapter with the areas given in the corresponding 
Table of the Census of 1891. The figures of the majority of the States agree. 
The areas of the States of Bikaner, Alwar, and Dbolpur,as obtiuned from their 
revenue records, differed from the figures of 1891, and were accordingly re.^ 
calculated in the Surveyor*General's Ofiice by planimeter from the standard 
topographical sheets. The figures entered for 1901 ore those which have been 
furnished by the Survey of India Department. It will be observed that the 
areas of Kotah and Jhalawar differ widely from the figures of 1891. The 
reason is that in 1892 a large portion of territory aggregating 1,900 square 
miles belonging to the old Jhalawar State was ceded to Kotah. Owing to this 
cession of territory the areas of the re-modelled States of Kotah and Jhalawar 
are now 5,684 and 810 square miles respectively. As in 1891, the areas of the 
three Tonk districts situated in Central India, aggregating 1,439 square miles, 
have been cxeluded from the Tonk figures. H their areas were included Tonk 
would be the eighth in order of size with a total area of 2,553 square miles. 


POPULATION. 


13. The total population of B&jputana, including the detached portions 
of Central India States situated in Mewar, is 9,723,301, 

The population of the three divisions arranged in order of magnitude is:— 
Eastern division ai.a w*a «. 5,627,505 

Western division»** ••• 2,593,562 

Southern diWsion ... ... ••• 1,502,234 
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Of the States^ Jnipur contains the greatest number of inhabitants. Its 
population is 2,65S,666 which is larger than that of the coinbined population 
of New South Wales and Victoria, Marwar comes next with 1,935,565 and 
then Mewar with 1,030,313, Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner and Kotah have 
each over half a milliou. Next to these come Dholpur with 270,973 and Bundi, 
karauli, Banswara, Sirohi, Tonk and Dungarpur each with over one hundred 
thousand. Lastly come Kishangarh, Jhalawar, Jaisalmer, Partobgarh and the 
small estates of Sbabpura and Lawa with populations ranging from 90,970 to 
2,671. 

DENSITY. 

14. The population being 9,723,301, the number of persona to the square 
mile is 76 as against 94 in 1891. The mean density per square mile of the 
Natural Divisions and States for each of the years 19U1, 1891 and 1881 is 
given in Subsidiary Table II. 

In this table, within each Division, the States are arranged in order of 
density. The cities are included tu the States as, with the exception of Jaipur, 
the exact areas of the Cities could not be furnished by the Darbare. The 
figures for 1891 and 1881, which exclude the unentimerited population, have 
been adjusted where necessary according to the present actual areas of the 
States as shown iu Imperial Table L 

The dcaaiues of the Divisions aud States in 1901 are also illustrated in 
Diagram 1, 

15. The Divisions in order of density stand as follows:— 

Eastern Division .„ 165 persons to the square mile. 

Southern Division ... 79 „ 

Western Division ... 35 „ „ „ 

The effects of position on the east or west of the Aravallis are clearly iodi* 
rated by these figures. 

As regards the States, the greatest density is found in the States of Bharat¬ 
pur, Alwar and Dholpur which touch the Gougetic Provinces, the densities 
being respectively 316; 264; aud 235 to the square mile. Next comes the large 
State of Jaipur with a density of 171. The other States in the Eastern Divtsiaa 
gradually decrease in density, Buudi with only 77 persons to the square mile 
being far more sparsely populated than the others. 

The States in the Southern Division vary between a density of 85 in Bons- 
wara to 59 in Partabgarh. The Chief State Mewar has a density of 81. 

The States in the Western Division have all a density considerably btlow 
the average of Rajputana varying from 55 in Marwar—the leading Rathore 
State—to 5 per square mile in Jaisalmer. 

16. Within tbe States, the density of the several districts varies consider¬ 
ably. The following are the maximum and minimum densities, excluding the 
popularion of the cities, in those States which have furnished statistics of the 
areas of their districts ;— 

In Marwar, the density varies from 200 in the Nawa district on the north¬ 
east to 10 in Sheo on the west. 

In Jaipur, the density varies from 332 in Kot Kasim on the north-east 
to 92 in Kialpura on the south-west. 
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1q Alwar^ the density Taries froni 4S0 in the Gorind^rh taheil on the east 

to 166 in the BOtith-westem tahsii oi 'i'hana Ghaai, 

In Bharatpur, the density varies £rom 373 in the Kama tahsil on the 

north, to 228 in Biana on the eonth. 

In Dholpur, the density varies from 358 in Kolari in the north-west, to 

100 in the Sir-Mftttra Jagir in the south. 

In Karauli, the density is 275 in the Hazur tahsil in which the capital town 

is aituated and 39 in the Utgir tahsil in the sonth. 

In Jhalawar, the density varies from 152 in the Patan tahsil m which the 

two towns are situated, to 71 in Pacbpahar on the west. 

in Tonk, the Aligarh pargana has a density of 109 and the Tonk pargana 

a density of 82. , 

17. Compared with the figures of 1891, the mean density of Bajputaua 

baa decreased, as already staled, from 94 to 76 or by 18 persons to the square 
mile. 

Of the Divisions, the Southern shows the largest decrease, the number oE 
people to the square mile being less by 42 ; then comes the Eastern Division 
with a decrease of IT to the square mile. The smallest decrease is shown y 
the Western Division where the density is less by 12 persons to tlie square 
mile. In three States only, namely, Al war, Karauli, and Dungarpur has there 
been an increase. In Alwar the density has increased by 20 to the square mile. 

In the other two States the density has hardly varied, but the alight increaw 
in Dungarpur is due entirely to the exclusion of the estimated Bhlls from t e 
calculation of the 1891 density. The greatest decrease has been in the State 
of Jhakwar where the number of persons to the square mile is less by < 6. 
Three States, Bundi, Mewar and Tonk, and the Chiefship of Shahpura show a 

decrease of 50 and over to the square mile. ^ ^ 

The causes of the decreases will be dealt with in the next Chapter in which 

the movement of the population is discussed. 

l8, A comparison with the figures of 1881 gives a decrease of 2 persona 

to the square mile for the whole of Rajputana. 

The Western Division shows an increase of 3, the Eastern Division a 
decrease of 2, and the Southern Division a decrease of 19 persons to the square 

States of Marwar and Bikaner in the Western Division, Banswara, 
Sirohi and Dungarpur ia the Southern Division, and Alwar, Dholpur, Jaipur 
and Karauli in the Eastern Division all show increases varying from 47 in 
Alwar to 3 persons to the square mile in Bikaner. The increase in Dungarpur 
is, however, due to the exclusion from the ISSI figures of the estimated Bhil 

population. mr Ti 

Lawa has the same density as in 1831, but Jhakwar, Bundi, Me war, Par- 

tob<»arh, Kotah, Kishaugarh, Tonk, Shahpura, Bharatpur and Jaisalmer show 

decreased densities varying from 75 in Jhakwar, to 2 in Jaisalmer. 

towns and villages. 

19. Tables III and IV show ihe total number of towns and villages 
in the Province and the manner in which the population is distributed 
among Urge and small towns and villages. The total number of towns is 128 
aud of villages, excluding uninhabited villages, 29,901 which gives a total of 

towns and vUkges of 30,029 as against 30,449 in 1891. 
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De-flikitian of n town. 


Detiiiitmn of 1 viJUgft 


Tha dil^rence ia mainly due to the fact that many hamlets which have now 
been meluded in the parent village were recorded as separate villages in 1391. 

SO. Before discussing the distribution of the population over town's and 
villages it is necessary to explain the sense in which these terms are used. 

In the Imperial Code of Census Procedure a town is defined to be 

(1) Every Municipality of whatever sijse. 

(2) Ail Civil lines not inclmied within Municipal limits. 

1 3) Every Cantonment, 

(4) Every other continuous collection of houses permanently inhabit-’ 
ed by not less than 5,000 persons, which the Provincial 
Superintendent may decide to treat as a town for Census 
purposes. 

This definition was followed in Hajputana, Owing to the vicissitudes of 
the last few years the population of a number of placeacltissed as towns in 1891 
is now less than 5,1)00, but as they possess urban characteristics they have been 
retiiined on the list of towns, Suratgarh in Bihaner contains only 2,398 inha- 
biiants hut it is a market town aud the headq^uartere of tabsll. 

The term village in the Census returns has been taken to be the area 
demarcated for revenue purposes as a ifuu^a. Forest tracts not included with’- 
in the boundaries of a revenue Mauta were treated as villages, the boundaries 
being those recoguized by the State Forest or Eevenue Department, 


I P®P“- S^^bsidiary Table Ilf shows for each Division and State the d I si rib u- 

mid vitl&gite. population between towns and villages aud also the percentage of 

the urban and rural population Jiving m towns and villages of various clasMS, 

UrUn popuktion. The number of towns 18 138 as against 124 In 1891 and the actual 

urban population 1,410,192 or 14'5 per cent, of the total population as against 
1,530,087, according to the unadjusted figures, or 12*8 per cent, of the enume¬ 
rated population at the previous Census. The proportional increase does not, 
however, I consider tudicate the existence of a tendency to migration from 
country to town hut is due lo the (act that the famine affected the rural popula¬ 
tion more severely than the town population where the poorer ebsses were 
largely assisted during the period of distress by the charity of their richer 
neighbonrs. The figures of the enumerated population of 1891, adjusted to 
correspond with the urban and rural areas of 1901, support this view for they 
show that whereas there has been an actual decrease of 7'31 per cent, in tiie 
urban population the actual decrease in the rural population amounts to 20 60 
per cent, 


Table IV gives the variation in the urban fiopulation since the first Census 
of 1S8L The net variation in the period 1881 to 1901 shows an increase in 
the urban population of 102,764 persons. The average popnlation^of a town is 
11,017 persons as compared with 12,076 persons in 1891 and 11,0& persons in 
1881. The averages for 1891 and 1881 differ from those obtainable from the 
Census Report of 1891 for the reason set forth in the next paragraph. The 
decreafse in the average population of a town is due not only to an actual de¬ 
crease of the inhabitancs in the majority of the towns in elasaes H, HI and IV 
hut also to the mduBion among the towna of the small Military Cantonroenta. 


D 

2-^. The defiuif ion .fl Jo{ite(! Cor a. town Ima neccstUfttcd some change in 
the p'accs c1ii$:seil o& towns in 1891. Daman|iuv oC Dholpnr has become absorb* 
ed in the Dholinir town owing to the exptmsiou of the latter, and Kahi and 
Ilkii o£ Marwar, Liiwan and Bhaiidarf}; of Jaipur, Katiipur of Alvar, Kapasiii 
of Mewur, mid Gangapur of Gwalior (situated in Meivar) w'hich were classed 
as towns ill l89l have now been treated as villages. 

On the other band, the following places owing to their growing import* 
ance and urban characteristics have for the first time been classed as tow'ns :•—■ 

JurlI]|)Ur town—which is distinct from the Jodhpur city—and Jaha- 
mn of Marwar l Abn, Karari, and Siieogmij of Sirolji; Maitdwa, Maiiobarpnrt 
and Sbnhpuia of Jaipur and Baluvdnrpnr of AI war. The Caotonmenis of 
Eriiipura, K her warn and Kotra and the Simltaritim of Abu (which is shown 
ns one of the divisions of Abu Town) arc also included among the towns. 

21. There are ten towns with a popuhition of over 20,000 of which eight 
have been classed os cities nlthoagb among iliem Jaipur alone contains a popu* SSatH"”" 
Intioii of over 100,000, AU but Sikar, which is the home of rich banters and 
iiiercbants who have an extensive buaiuess in many parts of India, are the 
capital towns of States*, and, with the exception o£ tlie present city of Jaipur, 
were originally permanent camps established round the forts of the 
Chiefs. Their rapid growth was due to the wealth of the siirnmnding distnets 
being drawn into these permanent camps and attracting to them urtiraiis mid 
tiiercliants—whose principal trade in tliosc tlays was in arms, 4ornaments, cloths, 
and other articles of nii productive expenditure—* who now form the bulk 
uf their poiiuTation. These ten cities and towns cvminin lietw'eeu tliem 5‘5 per 
cent, of the total population ai d 38'1 per cent, of the urlmji j>opillation. Five 
of them have increased and five have decreased in impulatiou since 1891* 

Alwar, liibaner, Jaipur, Karmtli, ami Sikar show* incrensca varying from a,334 
ju Alwar to 3o8 in Karauli. 

In Alwar and Karanli the rate of increase is higher tliaii the average iu* 
crease in the Stntc.s, that of the Alwar city which Is 10'4 per cent.'being about 
what might l>e expected fromtlio normal gnjwth of tlie population. The other 
three cities or tow'iis which show increnses are situated in States whose total 
popidation has decreased. In Jaipur, by far the most important city in Raj* 
putana, wliidi hos a population of 160,167, the increase of nearly 1,400 persons 
is entirely due to the growth of suburbs. Bikaner and Sikar are the homes of 
many wealthy bankers mid the nuiiiificeiit charities of these pubUc*minded 
citizens prevcnt€^i the famine from affecting the natural growth of die popula* 
tioii to the same extent as it did in other towns w hich arc not fortunate enough 
to possess residents able toexerci.se their charitable instincts on so large a scale 
the Bikaner and SUckhawati Seths. 

In the remaining 5 cities and large towns the population has decreased. 

’\\"ith the cxcepiion of Bharatpur the decreases are, however, considerably less 
than the rates of decreiise in the States to which they belong. The Bharatpur 
city shews the large decrease of 23,954 persons. In 1891 the Ruling Chief 
used to re-sidc prineipally at a palace called Sewar some four miles distant from 
the city, and the troops and servants stationed at the palace as well as the 
population which was attracted to its prednets so long as it was the residence 
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of the Chief were all included in tlie city population. The Mulinrajub died 
ID 1893 and the State having come under superintendence large reductions 
have been made in the number of the State troops and of the Palace retainers. 
The Imperial Service Troops also and their families and followers who were 
included in the city population in 189have on the present occasion been 
excluded as iLcir lines are beyond the city limits. The population of Sewar 
in 1891 could not he ascertained because tlie Census registeru had Ijeen 
destroyed, but it is reported that the actual ntiniber of State employes, palace 
attendants, etc., whose services have been dispensed w'ith since 1891 amounts 
to 5,000. llauy of these people with their families left Bharatpur directly 
their employment ceased. The causes mentioned above account for a con.> 
sidcrable decrease but there is also resisou to believe that the populaiiou of 
the city in 1891 was much exaggerated. 

25, There are 25 towns with popuktious between 10,000 and 20,000 
which contain between them 3 4 percent, of the total population and 23'7 per 
cent, of the urban population. 

Four of these, namely, Buiidi, Dholpur, Chaoni Jhalrapatan, and Kishan- 
garh are the capital towns of the States in which they are situated. Among 
these four Dholpur alone shows an increase. The increase in tills town, 
which has expanded considerably of lute years and has absorbed Dumanpur, 
shown as a separate town in 1891, as well as tw’o small villages, is 2,282. 
The other three capitals show <lecrcase$ but the diminution in population is 
considerably iess than in the rural ai’eas c>f the States, except in the case of 
Chaoni Jhalrapatan where the decrease is nearly equal to that of the districts 
burrouuding it. The large deeveasc iu Chaoni Jhalrapatan is more apparent 
than real. In imm. 41 of the Ihijputana Census Kepurt of 1S91, trhere the 
relative greater increase in the urban as compared with the rural |x>puktion 3 
of certain States is discussed, it is reitutrked that **the increase in Jhalawar is 
due to the accident of the dav of ennineration being the market day' at the 
Chaoni of Jhalrapatan," Tlie Dar1>»r f>ointout that the influx of j)eople into the 
town on the Census day in 1891 swclhil the hguivs uf tlie Chaoni considerably 
beyond its real pupulaiioii mid tlnit, after allowiDg for this accidental enhance* 
ment of the Chaoni figures, the decrease in both the Chaoni and Putati towns 
is due partly to the transfer of aim mber of State cm ploy (k with their families 
to Kotah when the Jhakwar State was rc-modcUed, and portly to deaths from 
malarial fevers in 1900. 

As regards ihe other towns in this class, it is i^markuble tliat in Marwar, 
next to Jodhpur town where the presence of the headquarters and workshops 
of the Jodhpur-Bikaner Balhvay has added to the population, ihe most popu¬ 
lous town is Phalodi whicli in spite of its remote position in the desert has 
succeeded in outgrowing the more ancient towns—famous as cities of refuge in 
the old liays—of Pali, Nagaur and Kuebamau which have for some years been 
served by a line of railway. 

Bhllwara, the second largest town in Mevvar, shows a small increase which 
is noticeable in view of the great decrease in the population of the State. The 
fact that its population has not slmred in the general decline is doubtless due to 
the iKttcr circumstances of'the ckssea employed in the tinning work For which 
this town is fame it. ' 
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<>6 OH tlie 63 towns with populations from 5,000 to 10,000 four, name!}, 
Bansws^a, Jftiaaimer, Partabipirli, and Sirobi ar« the capital towns of States. 
All four have decreased in population, the decrease being.gre.itcs in a a gar 
,,here the inhabitants number 5,000 kss ilian in 1891. In additmn to the 
effects of famine, tlic town of Jaisalmer suffei-ed from an unusiml and eicep- 
tionally severe visitation of cholcm which caused over 2,000 deaths in 1899. 

The variations in the other towns of this class, which between them contain 
4-4 per cent, of the total population and 29-9 i>er cent, of the urban population, 


art not gr^at. 

Three places not treated us towns in 1891 are included in this granp, 
namely, Xarari of Sirolii and ilaudwa, ^Ifinolmrpur, iinaShahpnra of daipvir. 
The rapid rise of the former is due to the increased milway population and to 
the growth of Abu of which It is the trading centre. 


XwTi^ witti W 

l<>60i3 



27, There are 30 small towns, inclndrng Abu and the three Cantoninents 
of hlriiipura, Kherwara, and Koim, with populations of under 5,000, which 
Ijetwceu them contain 12 of liic totid poimlation and 8*3 iier cent, of the urban 
population. .\bii and the three Canton in cuts, nith Jaiiaraii of Marw’ar and 
Shcoganj of Sirohi, which Iiave been classed as tow'ua for the first lime, alone 
i^bowlncreases. All the rcniaiiiing email towns have shared in the gencml 
decrease met with in the rural areas. Diagram No. 2 sliows in a convenient 
form the proportion of the urban mid rural iiopulaibn in each Division anti 
State, the actual figures for which are given in l?iihsidmry Table IV. 

28. Of the three Divisions, the Eastcni, with a jicrceiitage of 15*5 contains rriian ihTimiiiii.in i«jr 

the highest proportion of town impulaiion, tlie Western Division comes next *“*^1 

with a'^percentage of I-!'", and the Soutliera DivUion last with 10*5 per cent. 

Among the States and Chiefships, Tonh is first with a perceutape of SO M, 
its posilion being due to the cNcluslon of its three Districts situated in Centnd 
India, Jbikwar, liishangarls, Shahpura and Bikaner all show percentages of 
20 and over. Partahgarh, Jaipur, Bharatjiur, Sirohi, KarsiuU, Biindi, Dholpur, 

Idai'war, Alwar and lie war have an iiiban population of over 10 and under 
20 per cent Jaisalmer, Kotah and Dungarpur have over 5 per cent. The 
population of the aiugle town in Batiawara is equivalent to 4'7 per cent, only 
of the total population of the State. 

The exact areas of the towns could not be funiished and it is not possible 
therefore to give the density of the population in the towns, 

29, As regards tlie actual number of towns in each State, Jaipur which 
has 37 towns, exclusive of Sambhar held jointly with Marwar, is first of nil 
the States, Among these towns is the city of Jaipur which has a popuhttiou 
more than 2^ times aa great as that of Jodhpur, the city next in size to it. 

Marwar follows with 26 towns, exclusive of its share of Sambhar; then Mewar 
with 14 including the Caiitonineuta of KUerwara and Kotra; and then Bikaner 
with 9. Alwar and Bharatpur both i>ossess 7 towns. Sirohi 5, including Abu 
and the Erinpura Cantonment; Kotah 4; Kishaiigarh and Dholpnr each 3; 

JbalawaT} Tonk and Bundi each 2; and Jaisalmer, liatiswara, Partahgarh, 

Dung^ptj^^) Karauli and Shahpura only one each, the capital where the Chief 

re^des. 
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3il. I'he number oE i>er:sons icHiditig in villages is or B5'5 per 

eent. of the total population as aguitisia percentage of 87‘2 in 1891. 

From Subsitlmry Table III it wilt be seen tliat the majority of the j>eopk 
prefer to live in small villages. TJic proportion of tbe total population residing 
in villages oE under oOO iobabitants is -lO'! pur cent, and of the rural population 
47*G per cent. The tiejit class ivitU a population between 500 and 2,000 con- 
tuins 34'3 per cent, of the total pupulatluii. The villages of under 2,000 in- 
liabitanU thus abscu b no less than 75 per cent, of the total population and S7'T 
per cent, of the rural population. The large villages of 2,000 to 5,000 inhabi. 
taiits uixi used by J O'l per oeut. of the total population and 12'2 per cent, 
of tiie rural jtopulatidu, Tliere ore only two villages, one in Jaipur and one 
111 JlarWiir, of over 5,(JU0 iuliabltants in which ’1 jier cent, of the total villtigera 
reside. 

3i. Tlie distribution of the rural population varies considerably in the 
three Divisions. 

In each Division the majority of the villagers live in small villages of 
under 500 iiiliabitaius, but in tbe Soutbern Division the proportion is consider' 
ably higher than in the other two Divisions, The actual percentages are 
■iioutbeni Divkiuii G l'8, Western Division 44'4, ami Kastern Division 44*2, 
The percentage of tlie rural population living in villages of from 500 to 2,000 
iuhabitants i.s 43*8 iu the Western, 41'9 iuthe Eastern, ontl 27*7 in the South* 
era Division, 

The larger villages o£ 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants are used by 13*S per 
cent. o£ the viltagcig in the Eastern Division, by 11*6 per cent. o£ those in 
the Western Divisioit, and by 7*5 per cent, of those in the Soutbern Division. 
Tiie ^\'esteru aiiti Eustern Divisions contain each one village of over 5,000 in¬ 
habitants used by ti very small proportion of the countryfolk. 

S2. The average population of a village in the dlfforeut States as com¬ 
pared with the average in 1891 is given in Subsidiary Table lY. 

In this table the States are arranged within eacli Division in the order 
of the size of their avemge village populations. 

This statement shows that tbe average for Rajputana is 278 persons and 
that the average village populations of the Western and Eastern Divisions, 
which are almost tbe same, arc considerably larger than the average village 
])opulatloa of the Southern Division, 

The largest villages are in the Western Division w*here there is n scanty 
rainfalt anti limited facilities for getting water, and where in former days the 
insecurity of the country forced people to baud together for mutual protection. 
The average in this Division is 335 persons. 

Next in size are the villages situated in the fertile lands o£ the Eastern 
Division, their averuge papulation being 328 persona or only 7 less than the 
average of tiie W'estern Division, In the Soutbern Division, except in Sirohi 
where a necessity for combined defence, >*1 mi I or to that obtaining in the 
AVestern Division, led to the formation of large aggregates, tlie villages are 
far smaller, the average population twiiig only X53 persons. The great dilfer- 
eiice between the StJuthern and the other Divisions in respect of the size of the 
villages is mainly due to the fact that a large portion of this Division consists of 
mountainous and uncultivated land in the occupation of the Bhitsand other forest 


tribes wlio are avtirse to populous settlements and live in liarolets scattered 
over a wide area of country. 

Compared with the average village populailons in 18&1 that ofRajputana 
bus deereastid by 68 or 19'7 per cent. 

The Southern Division shows a decrease of 3T-5 per cent, the Western 
Division a decrease of 28*4 per cent, and the Eastern Division a decrease o£ 
G“3 per cent. 

Of the Stares, Jaisfllmer, Me war and Riiiidi show decreases of over 40 
T>er cent.; Bikaner^ Tonk, Kotah and Shall pure of over 30 per cent; Sirohi, 
kUharigarli, Mar war, Jbalaw-ar and Banswara of Over 20 per cent,; Dun^ar- 
puramf Partabgarh of over 10 per cent.; Dbolpur, excluding tlie Jagir ^ 
village of Nitiirtid situated in Gwalior territory, of nearly 0 per cent.; and 
Juipur of close on 6 per cent. 

In AKvar and llharatpnr the average village popnlatioii has increased hy 
7 per cent. 

The increaees In Korauli and Knsalgarh are due to the inclusion in the 
l>areut villages of many hamlets which were returoed as separnte villages 

in 1891. 

HOUSES. 


33, For Census purposes a house was defined to be ** a building to which 
ti separate number has been affixed.” In rural and semi-rural areas this 
definition was a[iplied to ‘ the dwelling-place of one or more families and tlieir 
resident servaius and dependants, having a separate priucii>al entrance from 
the common way, space or compound.’ In cities and large towns the appli- 
isition was based on the structural and not on the social unit ami ‘ any build* 
ing separately assessed to municipal or chowkiduvl taxation’ was treated as a 

house. 


3 -1. The totsd number of occupied houses in Bajputana is 1,911,483 and 
the average iiumher of persons to a house is o 08. 

The figures of the Province and of its main Divisions for towns and 


Tiilagee are :— 

Bajputana 
Western Division 
Southern Division 
Eastenx Division 


Ava'otf^!, 

5*08 
4*16 
... 3*85 

... 5-99 


Jn 7'owns. 

4-91 
... 4*61 

... 3'0.5 

... .5*64 


In Villc^es. 

... 5'12 
... 4*43 
,,, 3*9r 
... 6*05 


iH-fiftitrcill of n 


cf jiprsoita la 

B. 


In the Western Division alone is tlie average per house in the towns 
slightly larger than tire average in the villages. * 

Tiie Southern Division has the smallest average number of persons to a 
house which is due to the customs prevalent among its Inrge Bhil population. 

The Eastern Division, by far tlie most densely populated Division, baa 
tlie highest avernge of persons per house. 


% 






populttioa In 
towns. 


r«T 

iioiupjwr’iJ wilL iTerag^e 
in im -iml ISBI. 


pcf mile 


u 

35 . The returns for the eight cities give for each the following average 
hooee population' 

Alwar 

Bharatpur o'OT 

Bikaner 4‘5S 

Jaipur B‘54 

In 3 cities, namely, Jodhpur, Kotah and Took the average uutuljer of per¬ 
sons per house is greater than the average, as a whole, of the States in which 
they are situated. But in the cities of Alwar and Bharatjmr which possess the 
fflTfn* nverage Iioase population, the nunihcr of persons per house is oonai- 
derablj smaller than the average in the districts. 

I 36. The average number of |>ersons per house and the average numter 
of houses per sciunre mile for eacli Division and State for the last three Censuses 
are shown in Subsidiary Table V. From this statement it will be seen that 
the average number of persons per house has decreased from 5*32 in 1 S9l to 

5 08 in 1901. 

All the Divisions show a smaller average of inliabitants per lioiise tliau in 
1891, but four States in the Eastern Division, namely, Alwar, KaraiUi, Tonfc 
and Dholpur show a higher average. In both Alwar and Karauli the popula¬ 
tion has increased and the number of houses has decreased since tlie last Census. 
In Dholpur the Increase is slight In Tonk the higher a\-erage is accounted for 
by the marked decrease in the number of occupied houses due partly to a more 
careful observance of the definition of a house, and partly to people being teui- 
pomrily drawn to the towns and larger centres where employment and medi¬ 
cal aid were more easily obtainable. The decrease in the other iitates accorda 
with the general decrease in iheir populatioo.s, 

Comparcfl with the average in 1881 tiiere is, on the whole, iin increase— 
the figures for Eaiputana being 5'08 in 1991 as against 4*89 In 1S81. Tins 
higher avemgc is due to an increase in the Eastern Division, the other Divisions 
showing decrciises- 

Seven o£ the States be?^idca the small Lawa Estate show higher averages 
than in 1S81, namely, Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Banawaiu, Jaipur, Tonk, Eundi and 
Kotah. 

The largest increases are in Jaipur 1'72 and in Banswai'a l*2G. 

37 . The average number of houses i)er square mile is 14*96 as compared 
with 17*04 in 1891 and 16*45 in 1881 

All three Divisions show smaller averages than those of 1891 and 1881. 
Four States, namely, Dnngarpur in the Soutiicm Division, and Jaipur, Kishan- 
gorh, and Alwar in the Eastern Division have a higher average than in 1S9J. 
Compared with the avemges of 1881, Marwar in the Western Division, Dungar- 
pur and Sirohi in the Southern, and the four North-Eastern States of Rajpu- 
tana, Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, and Karauli in the Eastern Division have a 
higher average of houses per square mile. The average number of houses to the 
square mile in the Staties of Alwar, Bharatpur and Dholpur is far larger than 
that in any of the other States. In paragraph 15 of this Chapter it has been 
pointed out how much greater the density of population is in these States which 
border on the Jumna Districts. 


Jodhpur 

5*29 

Kotah 

5*47 

Tonk 

5’G8 

Udaipur 

3*70 
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areality and proximity. 

38. The average space withbi which a town and a village is to be Couiul Anaiiiy. 
in Rajpiitaaa in each of the three Divisions, and in each State ts given m Sah- 

sidiary Table VI. This statement shows that the areality of a town inRajpu- 
tana is 998 square miles, and of a village 4*37 square mdes. 

Ill the Western Division the arealides of towns and villages are respect 
tlvely 3 0G4-89 and ll'36 square miles. These high figures are due to the peo¬ 
ple of the desert tractshaving of necessity to collect in vUlftgea at consider- 

fthlo dLstanccs apart. ^ 

Jaisahner has only one town and the wide distances between its villages 

«ive it an average vill^e areality of 34*10 square miles. 

The town arealiy of the Southern Division is 863*45 square miles and the 

village areality 216 square miles. In the E^istem Division the arealitles are 

488*7 square miles for a town and 2*36 square miles for a village. 

39, In the same statement ia given the proximity of towns and villages, Vtoitmaif. 
that ia, the average distance between one town to the next and one village to 

the next village on the hypothesis of equal distribution «ver the •area. For 
towns the proximity in Bajputana as a whole is 33*95 miles but for towns of 
20,000 inhabitants and upwards, wliich is perhaps the iUmit of the towns 
which can be said to exercise any considerable inHuence on the rural tracts 
of which they are the centre, the proximity is l21 imles. 


The average distance between each viHage is 2*22 miles. The distance 
varying from 3*61 miles in the Western to 1*58 in the Southern, with an aver- 
a<^e of rOS uailes between villages in the Eastern Division. 


« V„TF—TUc •nsk ii.#dpwMCil lo bo divided aIT iptn «iniil and n^ilJir IwanRoiw ot tW cniitrw and 
Crwlikb tUrvilfcKC^ait^ Tlin fominb u*«l fer eakmatbjf tl,« dblanta* 

— 1!^)—00012947 it, canstant) + 






* 









Subsldlarj Table I< 
CfTANUKS IX AREASIXCK l89i. 
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Subaidlary Table II> 
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Subsidiary Table III. 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 
Average PoruLATioy ov a Village. 


Stibaidlary Table VI. 

A BEAUTY AND PnOXiHiTT OF 'i'flWSS AXD VILLAGES. 
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CHAPTER U. 

The Movement of the Population, 
(TABLE ID 


40. Before discasslng the statistica relating to the indrease or decrease of of increjM 

the population it is deairable to cjonsider the causes which affect the movement '•wruMa of a [wpiilitioo. 
and the extent to which they have been prevalent since the tost Census. 

Mr. Baines in the India Census Beport of 1S9I groups these causes 
broadly into two classes ; the physical) or domestic, atid the political, or 
foreign. Under the former head are the natural forces of birth and death ; and 
under the latter war and migration. These general Leads, again, are affected 
by influences which are practically constant and influences which are temporal 
or accidental. The reproductive instinct, for example, is constant,, but its re- 
a nits are stimulated or repressed by artificial coueidcrations, such as, amongst 
others, the prevailing views on marriage or inheritance* Death comes to all 
but it may be accelerated by war, famine and pestilence. Migration may be 
accidental or due to ordinary internal expansion* 

41. The number of birtbs depends a great deal on the proportion of 
married women of the reproductive age. In India marriage is universal for, 
besides being a religions duty among the higher classes, there is a general feel¬ 
ing among the higher and middle classes that the honour of the family is im¬ 
pugned by the presence of a girl who has arrived at womanhood and who is 
unmarried. The duty is also connected with the law of inheritance. 

The statistics given in Table Vll show that of the total number of un¬ 
married women 91 per cent, are below 15 years of age, and that of the total 
number of women between the ages of 40 and 50, 79 per cent, are married 
and 15 per cent, are ;vidowed. On the other hand, some check to the number 
of children who might be born is caused by the prohibition of widow re-mar- 
riage which is in force among the orthodox upper and middle classes, and 
which is one of the first customs adopted by sections of the lower middle classes 
which are striving to raise their social ^tatui. With regard to the percentage 
of widows, when we consider that the betrothal is the more important marriage 
rite and that a girl betrothed in infancy, whoac fiance dies before the subse¬ 
quent ceremony—the giving of the bride in manu'm vfW—has token plat*, is as , 

much a widow as if she had entered that condition after years of cohabitation 
with her husband, we may fairly assume that were it uot for the prohibition of 
widow re-marriage in force among a large number of castes, many of these 
widows would have contracted second marriages and more children would have 
been bora. Yet, after making full ullowancc for the check to possible births due to 
this custom, it is evident that unless the death-rate is abnormally high, the uni- 
Tersality of marriage should cause the population to increase rapidly. Births 
and marriages are, however, affected, in a varying degree, especially among the 
lower classea, acscording to the facility with which the means of sustenance can 
be obtained. If the seasons and harvests are favourable marriages and births 
are numerous; during seasons of scarcity, when prices of food grains rise, the 
marriage and birth-rates decline. Df^tbs are mereased by epidemics of diseoie 
such as cholera and small-pos and also by scarcity of food. When the scarcity 
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Ktoounta to famine tbe deaths are very krge : the increaBe being due uot so 
much to actual starvation as to excessive mortality caused by fevers and bowel 
complaints rcsuilmg from the debilitated condition of the people. 

42. Now, throughout the period 1891*1901 the province has suffered 
from a succession of unfavourable eeasoiu! caused by a deficiency, as well as by 
an unequal distribution of the rainfall In certain years. Statistics of the une* 
qual distribution, which affects the harvests more than a merely deficient fall, 
cannot be given owing to the small number of reporting stations, but the 
marked deficiency in several years, espeeiallj in 1893 and 1399 the year pre* 
ceding and the year in which the famine arose, is shown in Subsidiary Table I 
appended to this Chapter which gives the rainfall of the different States for 
each year from 1891 to 1900. For the Dangarpur State the rainfall recorded 
at the CantODtnent of Kherwara, 14 mllea distant from the town of Dungarpur, 
has been entered. The small estate of Lawa is omitted. 

The unfavourable seasons commenced from the very beginning of the de¬ 
cade. In 1391'92, the ye.ar following the last Census, severe scarcity was felt 
in Marwar, Bikaner and Jaisalmer, and also in Kiahongarh situated in the 
Eastern Division, In 1895 there was a deficiency of over 30 per cent, on 
the average rainfall of the Western Division and relief operations were started 
in Jaisalmer. During 1896 the relief works in Jaisalmer had to be continued, 
there was scarcity in Marwar, and famine conditions prevailed in Bikaner. In 
that year the rainfall was also unfavourable in the Eastern DlviBion; there 
was considerable distress in Dhoipur and distress, but to a leaser extent, in 
Bharatpur. In 1898 the rainfall throughout the proviuce was again deficient and 
the outturn of the ra(/t harvest was small except in the lesser States of the 
Southern Division and in Jhalawar. The climax was reached when, owing to 
the early stoppage of the rains in 1899 which practically ceased towards the 
end of July, and to the consequent abnormal heat which withered the Marif 
and grass crops, and caused many of the tanks and wells to dry up, thereby 
restricting the irrigated area on which alone sowings for the rali crops could 
be made, the province was brought face to face with the most severe famine 
tiiat has been experienced since 18G3-69, and which far exceeded in extent and 
intensity the famine of that calamitous year which is still remembered locally 
as the Sambatpachk ha kal. 

43. The decade was also unhappily marked by outbreaks of epidemic 
disease of more than ordinary virulence. The most unhealthy years were the 
years of scarcity and famine. 

Cholera was epidemic in eleven States in 1891 and 1896 ; it was prevalent 
throughout the greater part of Bajputana in 1897, and was especially virulent 
during the years 1892,1899 and 1990. The Chief Medical Officer has been 
kind enough to furnish me with the statistics of the number of deaths recorded 
in the special reports dealing with outbreaks of this fell disease which he from 
time to time receives. These Btatistics show a total of 88,711 deaths from 
cholera during the past ten years of which 53,411 occurred in the yairs ]S99 
and 1900, Large as this number is, it is certain that the actual deaths exceed- 
cd the number reported to the medical authorities by the different States, 

In spite of the wide extension of vaccination in all the States amalUpox 
still claims a large number of victioiB, The disease was most fatal in 1893, 
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The ttLortaUly from fevcra which are the chief foes to human life iu 
Rajputaua was greatest in 1399 and 1900. An ascepiiottalty virulent 

epidemic of malarial fever followed oa the great famine of ISOO^IOOO. The 
outbreak was ascribed by the medical authoritiea to the late and heavy rainfall 
in August and September 1900 which caitsed the rivers and Qullahs to over¬ 
flow and waterlogged large tracts of country. The impaired vitality of the 
people rendered them peculiarly susceptible to the attacks of this deadly fever 
which wms most frequently of an intermittent tyi>e often accompanied by 
dysentery and diarrhma, and maivy persons who had been supported on State 
relief works throughout the famine, and who had been provided with the 
means to keep themselves alive until the next crop had been bar vested,, suc¬ 
cumbed to the fever at their homes just when their prospects were beginning 
to look bright once more. The rich and well*to-do classes also sufTered se¬ 
verely, the fever provlug especially fatal to children and old people. 

i 

£udcavours were made to collect statistics of the number of deaths which 
occurred from this epidemic but these -could not be furnished by the States. 
All the local authorities, however, are agreed that the tnurtality from fever 
from August 1900 to February 1901 exceeded that caused by want of suffi¬ 
cient nourishment during the period in which famine conditious prevailed. 

44, While dealing with visitations of epidemic dli^ease it will be of 
interest to mention that Rajputana as a whole enjoyed practical immunity 
from bubonic plague throughout the period 1891-1901. Pliguewas imported 
from Bombay into Sirohi in 1897 and into Marwar In 1901 but, owing to the 
prompt and vigorous measures adopted by the Barbara on the advice nud 
under the guidance of the medical authorities, the pestilence was in each case 
condned to small local areas from which it was speedily eradicated. Special 
arrangements were made for recording all deaths from plague and the returns 
give the small lotal of 210 true and 35 suspected deaths from this disease dur¬ 
ing the past tea years. 

43. Distress in the earlier years of the period 1891-1901 was confined, 
as previously noted in paragraph 42, to the Western Division and to the 
Eishangarh State in the Etutteni Divialon, and in 1896 to the Western Divi¬ 
sion, and Dholpur and Bharatpur iu the Eastern Division. 

The famine of 1899-1900, however, affected severely almost the whole 
of Rajputana. In Alwor famiue was severe in about one-third of the 
State only, A full and exhaustive account of the severity of the famine 
is contained in the Famine Report of Rajputana 1899-1900, and it is sufficient 
for the purposes of this review to state that there can be no doubt that 
the, large decrease iu the population is mainly due to the great famine of 
1899-1900. Th«s greatest moriality seems to have been caused by the virulent 
malarial fever which raged during the autumn mouths of 1900 and the 
early mouths of 1901. The epidemics of cholera which occurred during the 
years of scarcity and of famine also swept away brge numbers. The eSect of 
famine on the population is, however, twofold, direct and indirect. It not only 
iQCFeascs the number of deaths, but it tenda to diminish that of births. The 
chief cause of the check in reproduction bciog the physicai weakness of the 
masses resulting from a prolonged period of inauffideut nourishment. It ia 
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impORsible to jqdge from the age atatigtics to what extent reproduction has 
been checked by the fariiine, for the small pioportioa of infants and of children 
of one year of age is undoubtedly due more to excessive mortality among 
children of these tender ages than to physical inability on the part of possible 
parents, but the experience of the effects of famines gained in other pans of 
India leads to the conclusion that it takes from 3 to 4 years to restore the 
vitality of the inhabitants of badly affected tracts. The age-tables of the 
next Census will show whether this oouclusion is correct so far as 
Bitjputaiui is concerned. 

46 . In the FaniiM Report it!» Mmorted that “Morlality Btatiatio eir- 

nelly do not eiiet in the Keihre Stntes o£ Kejpntena.” This is nnfortnmttcly the 
!r T The registration of births 

nol r™ n”',"*? «®ived 

nw from ell the Slate. Kteenl riangarpnr: they are also fnmished for the 

^la piira ■state. Hotmail the large States, except Atwarand Bharatpur 

Itcdly unreliable, Bo comparison is therefore possible between the 
ftiisns resnlta snd those supplied by the statistics obtained from the register.of 

Off^r'ta ;■ 1 courtesy of the Chief’MeditJ 

A1, ’ ’7*’’'“* ““ "“‘isties of births and deaths from 189i to 1900 in 

Aj,»r ^e ehtef town of the British district of Aiteer-Merwara situ.trf in tl" 
Mntre of KajpntsM where the eondition, ofiife ere certainly more favoiirabc 
■ban to some of the Itatire States. These stetisties, w hich ore re"nrJed as more 
. cttrstt than those of the Nstlve States where the advantage of their colleetion 
IB hardly appreasted, show for the period mentioned a ratio of 279-13 b' tl 

«"d Idll” 

dnriag the X"" 

47. Although the Rtatistica of the Native States are valueless fn. ih. , 

^es of rinowing light n^n the deerwtae of.be popoirL « on^h?;’: 

NrtiTslr^ ^ h •’"'“T '■>' gnnsrally in force L the 

Mati.c States who have iiitrodueed registration of births and deatha 

In the chief towna the birtha are reported daily either to the llunteipal 
offietals or .0 the Polteehy d*m.(tn.tive mij-wives; or by the sweepera t£ 
iwopfe are tUtterat. bn. are considered trnstworthy and tWr verbal^p;! ^ 
ns^lly mtcepted as eorreet; in some towns the reports m-e verifisd by Pofa 
Olheera Deaths are reported by the sweepers snd in one or two of L ri ■ 
he reports me cheeked with rtatements submitted by men speeiallv nl,„1 
the city gates to record theuameaiid particulai^ of all ^ ^ ^ 

bodies are being carried out for crematiouor burial Ac oibl 
arraiigcraeuts are made at the buriiifiiT l ti i‘ specml 

nun,berofdeaths. The mortality statistL'ar”. geWly Movi° 

more accurate than those of birthg. ^ J ceneved to be far 

,1. “““"‘1’“ '* ™“'i« to record births and 

caalc The P« "to are asoally Minas Cbamara or Balais by 

cMte. The Patwar.. eater tfte bitth. nnd deaths in . register and verify the 
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entries ivhen they next visit the villages where the hirtha or deaths have occiirr- 
e<U At the end of the month each Pat war! forwards a returu for the 
in bis circle to the Tehsilekr, who In turn submits a monthly statement for 
his charge to the Darbar. The Tebsildsrs and Police Oflicere are siipi> 0 Jied 
to check the returns when they are on tour, 

48. Opinions differ as to the effect of famine on these statistics. Some 

bold that the armngementa would become generally disorganised owing to the 
absence of many people from their villages and to the influx of wandering 
immigrants, but the majority of the States from whom I Imve received replies 
to the encjniries 1 made on this point are of the opinion that where these 
statistics are prepared their accuracy should be enhanced during a period of 
famine owing to the strengthening of the executive staff end the constant ins¬ 
pections made hy superior officers. As already stated, however, registration of 
births and deaths has only been introduced by one or two Staiies in the rural 
areas and the opinions expressed arc therefore not based on actual c.vperieTice. 
Moreover, the result of the efforts made to collect statistics of the mortality 
caused by the fever which followed immediately on the famine and when 
relief still being administered in the villages leads to the conclusion that 

the first view is the more correct and that the arrangements for registering 
births and deaths would become disorganised and the accuracy of the returns 
would be impaired. In fact owing to the large amount of extra work thrown 
on the Executive Staff it is uot improbable that the collection of these statis* 
tics would practically be suspended during a period of famine except possiblv 
in the large relief camps, 

49, The returns show- that tlie population of Rajputana has decreased 
since 1891 to the extent of 2,267,203 persons or 18*91 per <^nt. on the former 
enumerated population. The estimated numbers of the Bhila in a part of 
Me war and in the lesser States of the Southern Division have been exduded 
from the population of 1S91 in this comparison as it wag impossible to verify 
the former estimate which appears to have been unduly high. 

The males have decreased by 1,236,197 or 19-49 per cent, and the 
females by 1,031,006 or 18*24 per cent. 


Three States only, namely, Dungarpur, Alwar, Karauli besides the 
Kuaalgarh Chiefship show increases. The increases in Dungarpur and 
Kiisal^arh, however, are apparent only and not real as they are entirely due 
to the exclusion of the unenumerated Bhils, who form a considerable portion 
of (heir populations, from the statistics of 1891. 

The actual variations in the Divisions and States are shown in Imperial 
Table ll, and Subsidiary Table 11 appended to this Chapter gives the variation 
in relation to density since l88l. With respect to the figures entered in the 
four columns of Subsidiary Table 11,1 would point out that the famine 
has so greatly affected the population that no useful comparison can be drawn 
between the rates of growth or decline and the rates of density of the popula- 


50. Compared with the population of 1891 all three Divisions show 
aecreases* 
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In the Western DiTbion the decrease fs 883,372 persons or 23‘38 per 
ceiily the decrease ranging from 36'39 per cent, ia Jaisaioier to 23'44 per cent, 
in lilarwar. 

The Southern Division has an actual decrease of 786,905 persons equiva¬ 
lent to 34'38 per cent., the decrease varying from -lO'BGin Partabgarh to ll‘12 
in Bunswara indading Kusuignrh. 

The Eastern Division with an actual decrease of 598,036 persons or 
9 61 per cent, shows by far the least proportionate decrease. In this Division 
are included the States which show the highest increase and the greatest 
decrease, natnclj, Alwar which bus an increase of 7'91 per cent, and Bundi 
which has decreased by 43'09 per cent. 

31. The variations in the populations of the diflPerent States show gene* 
rally the extent to which they have suilered. from the famine and previous 
years of scarcity. It must, however, be remembered that the effect of the 
unfavourable seasons and of the famine has also been to greatly increase 
emigration froni the States especially frt>in thoste where the severity was most 
felt. The e^ct strength of the movement in any one year or portion of a year 
cannot, it is tnic, be gauged, and the increaBC or decrease can only be 
judged by comparing tbe proportions with those at the previous Census, but 
it is wett-hnowii that in periods of distress the number of emigrants is far 
greater than in years of normal prosperity. In the Rnjputanri Famine Report 
It is estimateil that 742,738 perdous or roughly 8 per ceut. of tbe population 
of 1891 emigrated during the famine. About three-fourths of these emi¬ 
grants were believed to have returnetl before the famine wiis actually at an 
end, but in the case of some States, at any rate, it would appear that n con¬ 
siderable number must have remaiucd nbsent over the Census in March 
1901. 

In the three States of the Western Division, Bikaner, Jaiealmer and 
Mar war, which are always liable to drought, the traditional custom of the 
inhabitants is lo emigrate on the first signs of scarcity, end in the vast desert 
tracts this long established habit has practically been forced upon the people 
for, when the rain fails, the grass withers and the water in the wells and 
boUowe on which the people Imve to depend to supply themselves and their 
cattle becomes brackish and quickly dries up, and unless their flocks and 
hertls are removed they must perish. The habit of the people of these 
Stales to emigrate on the first suspicion of coming drought is illustrated by 
a familiar Marwari proverb which run&r “ If on the of Sawari (August) 
thunder is not beard even in the diRtpOiice, wife I go to your father^s house, and 
I will go to my maternal uncle’s.” 

53. The actual percentages oE decretise in the Stetea of the Weatein 
Division arej—Murwar 23'44, Bikaiter 39*73, and Jaisalmer 36*59. 

In Jai'^tlmer nn exceptionally severe epidemic of cliolern from which the 
State usually enjoys almost complete immutitty caused many deaths. 

The States of the Southern Division suffered severely from the famine 
and tbe fatal epidemic of malaria] fever which followed. Partabgarh with a 
IK'rcentage of 40*86 and Mewor with a percentage of 40'4l show tbe largest 
decreases in this Division. Then comes Sirobi with a decrease of ir'7&. 
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Eanswftra with Kiisalgarh has a decrease of 1112 per cent, and Dungarpur an 
increase of 1‘68. The causes of the lower decrease in Banswaro and of the * 
nominal increase in Dungarpur have already been explained. 

Of the States in the Eastern Division, the States of Alwar, Ebaratpnr, 
and Dholpur bordering on the Gangetic Provinces, and of Koranli were for¬ 
tunate in escaping the full severity o! the famine and the effect of this par- 
tial imuinnity is shown very clearly by the percentages of variation in popu¬ 
lation which they exhibit compared with those of the other States contained 
in this Division, Alwar shows an increase of 7 91 per cent. Regarding Alwar 
it is remarked in the Famine Report that “ the intensity of the famine varied 
from slight in two-thirde of the State to sevme in the remaining portion” and 
that “the health of the people generally remained good throughout the 
famine.” The careful and wise administration of the State of late years has 
also andoubtedly increased its prosperity. In Bharat pur, Dholpur and Karanli, 
where the percentages of variation are respectively 2'13 and 3'19 per cent, 
decrease, and *13 per cent, increase, there was distress in 1899-1900 hut not 
amounting to famine. All these Sutes, however, suffered from the epidemic 
of malarial fever, mid the mortality during the months the fever raged was 
high. In Jaipur, by far the largest and most important State in the Division, 
the percentage of decrease is 5'85, The famine was severe in all parts of the 
State eicept in the Hindaim and Gangnpur Nizamats on the Earauli border. 

The extensive and excellent relief works started on the first signs of famine 
not only greatly reduced the mortality but kept many at their homes who 
would otherwise have emigrated, and the comparatively small decrease is a cuii- 
vincing and eloquent proof of the success of the famine relief operations. Kis- 
hangarh on the west and the States situated farther south show large decreases, 
in tile small estate of Lawa the decrease is 20*51 per cent In Kotah there 
U a decrease of and in Elshangarh and Tonk of 27*52 and 37'95 

respectively. Including the Tonk Parganaa in Central India the decrease of 
the Tonk State is 28-11 per cent In Shahpura the decrease is 32-95 per cent, 
in Jhalawar 40‘32 per cent,; and in Bundi 42 09 percent. Map No. 4 »ffi.vcd 
to this Chapter shows, according to a scale of given proportions, the percentage 
of increase or decrease in the population of each State as compared with the 
figures of 1891. 

53. Taking the figures of the enumerated population only, 
the population of Rnjpuiana has decre.ieed fijnee 1881 by 210,898 persons isTi'^'*''**** 

or 2*12 per cent. It is noticeable that whereas the males have de- 
creased by 268,(>34 or nearly 5 per cent., the females have increased by .i7,736, 
or 1-26 per cent. The increase in the females may be attributed partly to 
more accurate eaumoration in 1901—which has prohably been assisted con¬ 
siderably by the movement for reducing and regulating expenditure on mar¬ 
riages which has steadily progressed under the auspicesoftheWalterkrit- 
Rajpntra-Hltkarni Sabha and which has bad the effect of making fathers less 
disinclined to return the num1>er of their umnurried daughters—and partly to 
the greater resistance offered to distress on the part of females dian of males. 

Among the Divisions, the ^Vestern alone shows an increase of 218,780 
persons or 9‘2i per cent. The increase among the males is 2‘52 per cent, aud 
among the females IT'70 per cent, 
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The Bafitem Division has decreased fay 76,138 persons or 1‘33 per cent, 
The males have decreased by 2‘98 per cent, bat the fetnaks have increased by 
*57 per cent. 

In the Southern Diviaon the decrease is 19'05 per cent. Both the males 
and females have decreased, the former by 21*33 per cent and the latter by 
16*44 per cent The real decrease is, however, slightly greater as no census 
wrts taken in 1881 of the Gwalior and Indore tracts which ure Included iu the 
Mewar figures of 1901, 

Among the different States, nine show increases varying from 43*39 per 
cent, in Banswara to 5*20 per cent, in Jaipur, The Inrge increase in Banswnra 
is, however, entirely dne to the exclusion from the figures of 1831 of the iin. 
enumerated lihiis who were estimaierf to form about 46 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation, The remaining States are oil reduced in population : the decrea see vary¬ 
ing from *41 in the small estate of Lawn to 40*02 In Jhalawar. The decline 
of the population in Jhalawar la remarkable. The Darbar assigns the decrease 
to the years of scarcity and of famine, to the excessive mortaJily in 1900 
from malarial fever, and to the transfer of a large number of i>tate employes 
with their families—the majority of whom were located in or about the chief 
town called Chaoni—-to Kotah in 1892 when the Jhalaorar State was re^modelled. 
The depression in trade and agriculture consequent on the decline in price of 
opium, for many years the staple crop of the districts of which the State is 
now composed and the principal article of trade of the merchants in the 
Chaoui and Patau Towns, has also undoubtedly affected the prosperity of the 
State. 

MIGRATION. 

54. Table XI which records the birthploices of the people gives us some 
idea of the extent of the migration of the people from one State to another 
in Rajputana, from and to other Provinces and States of India, and from 
foreign countries. 

The general distribution by birthplace of the'persons enumemted in 
Rajputana is as follows:— 


1. 

Bom in Rajputana 

a■« ^ 

9,488,855 

2. 

Bom in Provinceaand Territory adjacent to Rajputana... 

. 231,464 

3 . 

Born in other parts of India ... 


2,254 

4 . 

Bom in Asiatic countries beyond India 

* ■ m 

379 

5. 

Bom in Europe 

W** 

278 

6. 

Bom in Africa 

V ■> * #w ■ 

U 

7. 

Bom in America ... 

mmm ^ * 

9 

3 . 

Born in Australia ... ... 

*** »*i- 

6 

9. 

Born at Sea ... 

ait mmm 

1 


Total ... 9,723,301 

Thus about 97'6 per cent, of the population* were born in the Province, 
and 2*4 per cent- are iramigrants from beyond. Of the immigrants 99 per cent, 
are from territory contiguous to Rajputana. 

55. The movement of the population between the different States of 
Rajputana ta chiefly a mere iuterebaDge of children in inkrriage and not a 
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tmnster of whole faraiUes. It ia the custom of most castas to take their 
wives from outside the sub-clans to which they and their mothers beioivj?, and 
this generally necessitates their looking for their wives at some distance from 
their own villages* A cursory esamination of the birth-place Table XI, Part 1 
A, will sliow that by far the largest part of the movement is betw^n conti* 
gilous States, that it is to a great extent reciprocal and that the majority of 
the persons who liavc moved from the State in whicli they were born ore 
women The movement in consequence of marriages is not, however, confined 
only to the women. Tl.e bride, if well-to-do, is gencmlly accompanied by 
some servants, and, on the other hand, a bridegroom marrying into a rich 
family not infrequently goes with his retainers and lives in his father-in-law’s 
house. There is thus a constant movement of men and women due to the 
marriage customs of the people in general. 

56. The actual gain or loss to each State in the interchange of population 
with the other States of Kajputana is shown in Subsidiary Table 111. From 
this it wiU be seen that oE the States in the Western Division Bikaner gains 
9135 persona of whom the greater proportion are females. The inter¬ 
change has been chiefly with the States of Marwar and Jaipur from the latter of 
which it has gained over 4,000 females. 

JaUalmer has beaefitted to the extent of 3,771 persons, mostly fcmale., 
the great majority o£ whom have come from the neighbouring States o£ Marwar 

and Bikaner. 

M.rw, ontheotberW.liossentoot totheoiher State 25,545 pw- 
s™, Inoro tltei it h» re«iv«d, oarndy. tete 10,471 Md feaiate 15,074. 
The movement has been greatest with Jaipur but the gain and loss with this 
State is fairly equally divided and the actual loss to Marwar has been under 
500, The heaviest loss has been to Sirobi situated on its southern border to 
which State it has sent 8,605 persons, mostly women, more than it has received. 
To its other neighbours Bikaner, Jaisalmer, and Kiehangarh it has bat roughly 
2 GOO; 3,300; and 3,200 pereons respectively- The only other States with which 
the loss has been over 1,000 are Kotah which has gained over 1,900 and 
Mewar which is over 1,700 to the good on the exchange. 

In the Southern Division Sirobi and Partabgarh show gains and the other 
States losses* 

Mewar has lost 10,364 of which 7,410 are females. The loss has been 
chicfiyto Took 6,116 and to Shahpura 3,006 persons. 

The movement between Banswara and the other States been very 
small and has been confined almost entirely to the ueighbonring State of 
Partabgarh to whom it haa lost close on 1,000 persons, 

Partabgarh has gained 2,502 persons who mostly come from Mewar and 
Banswara 

Dungwpnr shows a bss of under 1,000 most of whom arc to be found in 
Mewar. 
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Sirobi has gained over 12,000 persona. By far the greatest mimber of 
these are from Marwur which has sent 8,605 persons more than it has received 
trom birohi. from Jaipur there has been a gain of over 1,700 and from Me* 
war of over 1,000. 

The movement to and from several of the States in the Eistern Division 
has been large. 

Jaipur ahom a net loss ot 75,559 persons, males S7,3S5 and females 48,224 

The greatest loss hsa been to AlMr to which Slate it has given over 25 000 

pereons more than it has received, of whom 72 per cent, are femnlee Thio 

f is mainly due to intermarriege probably between 

the chief agrioultnral trite of the two States, the date, Ahirs, G„j.„ and 

Minas. To Bharatpnr snd Karanli. the other State on ita wmtern border, it Ice, 

.n tW aggre^ie over 16,000 persons and to Tonk. Buiidi and Kotah i„ the 

south over 8,000,2,000 and 5.000 respectively. To Kotoh .lone of IS' 

send a slight of nial^ over females. Althou-^b the 

iTTaTh' Jaipur loses to the other 

two Ratbore States of Kishangarh and Bikaner on its western and noi-tb. 

western ^,528 and 7,695 persons respectively, the females in each rase' 
largely e^mg the males. The movement between these States is almo^ 

;rrdrreZ:/Lt:t''“^ 

tome'SiSZwr f-ea-neariyai, e, whmn 

mo. "'wT! ratsT;^™ ^ 

The interchange of population between Alwarandthe Statesof T,fn, a 
Bharatpnr has been considerable, but the fenfal n r * t 
been enurely from Jmpur. The exchange with Bhamqmr La, been ,’Z‘ 

Bha^nr has gsiued 9,791 persona of whom nearly 9 000 are frin. I • 
the remainder coming from Dholpur. ^ ^ ^ Jaipur, 

The lavement to and trom Dholpnr i. slight and the small s„rp|„. rf 
534 18 due to the gam from Xarauli, surplus of 

Karanli has gained over 4,.500 persons. The exchan«e has been mninl, ■ k 

the neighbo^eg States of Jaipiu-, Bharatpnr and Dholpur. It has lostT^^fTI 

Dholptoand539toBhiiratpnrasagainatagaLnof7,577from.raipiir ’ ’ 

Jha awar ahow. a ^n ot over 5,000 persons. The majority ^ are 

trom Kotah and Tonk. Other State which have contribnte.t c .J ^ 

are Jaipur, llewar and Marwar, ^ Burplua 

““ ■>< ''‘■at it hs. sent to 

from which it ^eceL 2,339 p^LTslorTt^^t'^ 

lost over 1,900 persons to Kotah and 700 to Took ^ ^ ^ 

uf wh:^‘to r;is r-- -y 


Eamine when Koteh it*elf Was not seriously olTected. The gain has been from 
Jaipur, Marwar, Mewar, Bundi, Toak and Bhamtpur. The only State to which 
it has lost any considerable number is Jbnlawar to whom Sc has sent 1,900 
persons more than it has received. , 

Last comes the Ohiefship of Shahpura which has gained a little over 
4,000 persons the majority o! whom are females. Over ihree*fourtba of 
the gain are from Mewar while from both Marwar and Jaipur it has obtained 
over 3Q0 persona. 


57. The figures of the migration between Rajputana and other parts of 
Lidia are given in Subsidiary Table IV. A glance at this Statement will show 
that Riijputaua has lost to each Province, the loss being mainly due—so far 
as It IS possible to judge—to temporary emigration during the femine although 
in some cases the excess of females over males shows that the movement is 
connected with intermarriages between the border populations, 

o8. To take first the district of Ajmer-Merwara and the territories bor* 
dering on Bajputuna— 


From Ajmer-Merteara, a British district situated almost in the centre of 
Ra^mana and between which atid the Native Staten, especially those bordering 
on It, there is a constant interchange of population, Rajputana receives l8,5R6 
persons, and gives 70,945 persons ; the net loss to Rajputmia being .52,359 per¬ 
sona, males 23,257 and females 29,102. The Shahpura estate reoeives 2,184 
persona more than it gives, SiroM gains 309 persons, Kotah 224 and Partab- 
garb, Jhalawar and Lawa 55, 40 and 23 respectively. Al! the other Stiitea 
have iMt. Those from whom the greater part of the gain to Ajmer-Mcrwam 
bus been obtained are Marwar, Jaipur and Mewar who have given resiMJCtiveJv 
23,063 persons, 16,424 persons and 7,915 persons more than they Imve re¬ 
ceived- Compared witli the movement irH39l tliere has been an increased gain 
to Ajmer-Merwaru of 20,815 persons of which 67 per cent, are females. ^ 


m Bombay PrwWcncy gains 123,337 persons, males 76,717 and female* 
46,620. Itajputana supplies a large number of recruits to the Native Retri- 
ments and there are also many Marwari traders in ihe city of Bom Lav and other 
important commercial towns. 


MrivpniQhL lietwffin 
&a|piiiH.n4 and other 
pdHJi JndiiL, 


<=*■«% “»I«. returned in tb. 
femkiy Scbedules as bom in Kajpiitium mtbout the eddition of the nun. nf 

the buite to irhich they belong, by for the jr«,ter number from the State. 

of Marwar and Jaisaltner. The former shows a net loss of 59 78^ np,-en 4 
rile latter of 23,560. In both cases the male emigrants far exceed tU ZZc 
Them .. . .rg. poriodio .nd reeiproml migration betwen ,J.i..!m„ . 
western dtstnete of Marwar, and Sind. In thereinv season m-in.. 4 ' t - 
riieir flocks and herds to gniscou the excel tent pasturage obtainable aUhIt tZ 
}ear m the desert tracts, and towards the beginning of the vear the move¬ 
ment IS the other way, laige numbers of Jaisalmeris and of the'inhabitants of 
the western districts of Marwar taking their cattle and sheep into Sind The 
railway works and canal extensions in progress in Sind have also attracted 

b«y 4,456 persons more than it receives. These are mostly men, probably from 
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Slmllibawati the chieE recruiting ground. The net 

U 4 l->‘> but the majority of theee are fenmlee and the gam 18 probably due to in- 
rerl:!;riagea wUb L ^le b the neigb^unng dUtricts and Stotea m Guj^t^ 
The gain from orloae to other States is insignificanU he mm emeu wir 
Bombay Presidency is almost the same fls at the last Censua, the actual 
Raitmiana being 612 persons only more than m i89l. 


ToCeniral /»dia there is a net loss of 121,463 persons, males 6l,i 6 , 
females 59,703. The States wliich supply the greater port of these peop e are 
Marurar, Jaipur, Mewar, Tonk, Jhalawar andKotab. 


Mar^ar has lost 34,211 pOTSons, males 16,404 and females 17,807. Com- 
mred with the loss in 1S31, the mules show a decrease and the femaleajui increase. 
The increase in the tmmber of females given to Central India is probably due to 
marriages with people living in tbe Central India States. Jaipur has lost 26 932 
persons with males in excess but this loss is considerably less than the net loss 
in 1891 when it amounted lo 31,113 persons, the reduction being most marked 
in the case of tbe moles. Mewar shows a loas of 21,263 persons, the females 
exceeding tlm males by nearly 8D0. The movement between Mewar and the 
Central Imlla Stues hai been kss than in 1391 but the net loss to Mewar is 
greater owing to a large decrease in the number of perams received from Cen¬ 
tral India. "Althoagb 1 have received no explanation of the cause, it is pro¬ 
bably duo to drives returning to tlielr fathers housea during the Wine and 
taking their children witii them. Tonk loses 11,309 persons, with femalea 
in excels. The greater portion of the loss may be attributed to marriages 
with people Uving over the Ijorder, for emigridimi from this State m the fanime 
i.i beheva-l to have been comparatively small. Jbalawar and Kotnli have both 
lost over 4.000 persons. In liie former State the greater loss has been in 
iniilcs anil points to real emigration ; but lo Kotah nearty 30 per cent, of the 
l,Ms is in femalea which indicates that the movement is mainly due to the mar- 
rmge customs noted above. The net gain or loss to the other Srates is very 
small. In 1891 the bahmea against Rajputaim was 119,730 persons, malee. 
71,467, females 48,263, There has tbus been an tucreaEse in the year 1901 of 
1-4 jjercent. in the number of emigrants to Central India. Tbe increase 
has been entirely among the females for tbe male emigrante are less than the 
number returned in 1891. 


The net loss to the United Provinces of ^t/ra and Oudk is slightly less 
than that to Ajmer-Mer war a, aoiouatitig to 52,156 persons, males 25,386 and 
femtdes 26,270. There has been the usual interchange of marriage relations, 
the number of females received from and given to the United Provinces being 
hi each case larger than that of the males. The balance of gain to the United Pro¬ 
vinces is, bowever, some 23,987 persons more than in 1891 and the cause of this 
increased gaiu is due almost entirely lo a reduction in the number of people 
of the United Provinces enumerated in Rajputanaas compared with the number 
at the previous Census. It would not perhaps be incorrect to attribute this 
rednciiou to the temporary return to the homes of their relatives in the United 
Provinces, in order to escape the distress as well as tbe fever epidemic which 
followed after , the famine, of many who had married in Rajputaua. 



The movement isj as usual, greatest with the neighbouring states of Bha* 
ratpurand Dholpur although in the former the net loss of 15,670 persons 
is considerably less than that of 1891. On the other hand Jaipur sends out 
16,411 persons more thau it receives with males in excess of the females; Bika¬ 
ner furnishes an excess of 9,710 pCTSons, and Marwar of 5,785, Among the 
latter are doubtless a number of the enterprising class of Marwari Benias. 

The States of Sirohi and Kotah have gained respectively l.aSB and 1,501 
persons. The losses or gains to the other States are trifling. 

To the Punjab^ Kajputana sends S68,761 persons, and receives 77,403, the 
net loss to Rajputena being 191,358 persons, males 90,135 and females 101,233. 
Compared with the figures of 1891 the excess of emigrants to the Punjab over 
the immigrants received from that Province has increased by 80,484, males 
40,175 and females 40,309. The emigration has been greatest from the States 
of the Western Division. The excess of loss over gain to Bikaner is 106,370 
persons with females slightly in excess of males, Jaisalmer sends out 10,770 
more persons than it receives, among which the mates are in a slightly higher 
proportion to the females, and Marwar parts with about 12,000 persons with 
the sexes almost evenly divided. Most of the States in the Southern Division 
have gained slightly from the Punjab. There is practically no interchange on 
account of marriageB and the gain is entirely due to the Pathans and Vilyatis 
employed in the Police and irregular forces of the States. 

With some of the States of the lijistern Division such as Jaipur, Alwar, 
and Bharat pur, the emigration, judging from the large excess of females, is 
mainly due to intermarriage, but a fairly largo proportion, no doubt, consists of 
persons who left their homes on the first signs of famine. Jaipur has sent 
out over 37,009 persons, Alwar over 14,000 and Bharatpur over 9,000 more 
than the number received, the women in each oasG largely outnumbering the 

men. 

I have not got the figures of the districts or iJative States of the Punjab 
to which the greater part of the emigianta have gone, but from what I have 
been able to ascertain locally, it would appear that the emigration from the 
States of the Western Division, more specially from the States of Bikaner 
and Jaisalmer, has been chiefly to the Bahawalpur and PatiaLi States, the 
Chenab Colony, and the districts of Hissar and Sirsa. Judging from the even 
proportion of the males to females, the emigration from these States, even it 
only temporary, seems to be real and mainly due to the famine which it is 
known caused a large exodus from the desert tracts. The movement 
States of tlie Eastern Division has been to Gurgaoo, Firozpur, Delhi, Rohta 

and Karnal. ^ i> • * * 

59. Of the Provinces and States situated at some distance from Kajputana 

As^m receives 9,336 persons, mostly males, who arc probably labourers in the 
tea gardens wUh a few soldiers and poHcemco. The total number receive 
from Assam is 8 only. 

To Baiuchistaii the net loss is 1,077 persons, chiefly males, who are 

mostly soldiers or persons connected with the army. 

The Baroda Stain receives 3,814 persons mote than it sends. Most of these 

come from Marwar and are probably traders. 


Oliicr pAT^ of tDijiA. 
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Bengal receives from RajpiitanaS9,689 persona more than it sends of whom 
68 per cent ace males The States of Jaipur, Bikaner and Manvar supply by 
far che greater portion of these emlgnmts most of whom are probably con- 
uccted with trade. 

To Berar there is a net loss of 39,098 persons, mates 10,175 and females 
9,933, Although some of these may be traders the majority pcobably consists 
of emigrauts who went to work in the harvests and prospect the land. 

Th& Centrni Provinces have received 26,306 persons more than they have 
given. Most of these have come from Mar war, Jaipur and Me war. The loss 
to each State, except Kotah where the numbers are trlding, is chiefly in males 
a considerable numher of whom may be traders. 

To the Hj/derabad State Rajputana has lost 13,727 persons. Separate 
figures for the different States could not be furnished and it is not possible 
therefore to state from which States these people emigrated. 

Mouiras hag gained 1,309 persons mostly males. 

The figures for Burma, Coorg, Kashmir and Mysore are very small and 
their aggregate causes a loss to Rajputana of 1,365 persona only. 

60. The net result of emigrtition and immigration between Rajputana and 
other parts of India is an excess of emigration over immigration of 666,364 per¬ 
sons, males 360,711 and females 305,653 or 6'B per cent, of the population, 

fit. From Asiatic countries beyond India we have 379 persons, males 
334 and females 55. Of these 3OS come from Afghanistan, 2 from Ceylon, 56 
from Nepal, 1 from Siam, 4 from the Straits Settlements, 5 from Arabia, 1 
from China, and 2 from Turkey-in-Asia. 

62 . The number of persons returned 03 having been bom in Europe is 
278, of whom 187 were males and 91 females. Out of this number 170 males 
and 85 Females came from the United Kingdom, and of these persons, I9l were 
born in England and Wales, 39 in Scotland, 24 in Ireland, and 1 in the Channel 
Isles, The natives ol France and Germany number 5 and 4 males respectively. 
Portugal gives 3 persons, Ruasia 2, Spain 4, and Denmark, Hungary, Italy, 
Malta and Turkey 1 each. 

63. The number Kirn in Africa is 16 of which one-balf come from Mau¬ 
ritius. From America we receive 9, from Australia 6, and one was born at 
sea. 

The number who did not return any birth-place is 39, 

64. Subsidiary Tables V and \T show the proportional immigration 
and emigration per 10,000 of the population, the details of which have been 
discussed in the preceding paragraphs. From the former of these two state¬ 
ments it will be seen that no less than 9,759 persons out of every 10,000 have 
been born within the limits of Rajputana, and 241 ate immigrants from beyond 
of which 238 are from territory adjoining Rajputana. Full details of the ac¬ 
tual number of emigrants from each State are unfortunately not available as in 
some Provinces the individual States of Rajputana were either not recorded 
in the schedules or were not tabulated separately. For Rajputana the percent¬ 
age of emigrants to the total population born ia Rajputana is 8*7. The mate 
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emigrants amount to S B per cent, and the female emigrants to D'l per cent, 
respectively of the total males and females born in the Province. 

It has been stated in paragraph 50 that the effect of emigration on l)ie 
population is greatest in the Western. Division, and this return shows that the 
percentage of emigrants from the Western Division, which amounts to 13‘1 
per cent, of the total number of persons born in the 3 States of which it is 
composed, is considerably larger than the percentages of emigrants from either 
of the other two Divisions. Tlie exodus has been greatest from Jaisairoer 
whera the percentage of emigrants reaches the high figure of 35*9, males 37’5, 
and females 33‘7 per cent. Bikauer also shows a high rate, the percentage 
amounting to 22*6 with females in excess of the males. Marwar has parted 
with a far smaller proportion of its native born population than either of the 
two States just mentioned, the percentage of emigrants being 9‘5 with females 
slightly in excess. Of the three Divisions the Southern with a percentage of 5'6 
shows the least cunigratioa. In one State, namely, Partabgarh, the outgoing 
movement has been large for the percentage comes to 17*3, but this rate is except 
tlonol and in Me war, which comes next in order of the proportion of emigrants 
to the native born, the percentage drops to 6*S. In both States the female 
emigrants are proportionately more numerous than the males. From the other 
States in ttda Division emigration has been comparatively trifling. The East¬ 
ern Division shows a percentage of emigrants to the total native burn of 7*2, 
males 5-9 and females 3*7 per cent. The movement Ims been greatest from 
Jhalawar where the perccotage reaches the high figure of 33'3, males 19’fi and 
females 27"5 per cent. Tonk with IS'6, liharatpur with 16‘8, Kishangarh 
with 15*6, Dbolpur with 14*3, Karauli with 11*2 and Alwar with ll’l all show 
high percentages ; in each case the percentage of the female emifrranta largely 
exceeds that of the male emigrants. The States of Jaipur and Band), with 
percentages of 9*6 and 3*2 respectively, have also parteil with a substantial 
number of their natural subjects. From Kotib the emigrants have not exceed¬ 
ed 5’2 of the State born, nod from Shabpura the exodus has been very small. 

Maps N^o. 5 and Ko. 6 are attached which show in certain scales of 
percentages, the immigration into and emigration from each State in Rajpu- 
tana. The information regarding immigration is complete but the percentages 
of the emigrants—as previously pointed out—^are necessarily somewhat under- 
stated owing to the impossibility of obtaining complete statistics for the 
different States from some Profiucea where all the Eajputana born persons 
have been grouped together as having been bom in “Rajputana" without 
any distinction of the States to which they belong. 

65. The variation in migration since 181H ia shown in Subsidiary Table vimiioii in mignUon. 

VII. 

The percentage of persona born in the different States to their total 
population is on the whole larger than it was in 1891 being 97*59 as against 
96*56, but there has been an actual decrease of 18*05 among the stete-born and of 
lS*9i on the total enumerated population, the result—as already pointed out—of 
the several years of scarcity during the last decade ending with the great famine 
of 1899-1900 which caused a high mortality and increased emigration. 

The circumstances of the different States with respect to the decrease of 
their population and the increased emigration which has taken place hav-e 
already been discussed and further remarks arc not necessary. 
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66 . The actual population, as compared with what the popuktJon 
would have been bad the normal annual rale of increase for India when the 
last Census was taken—which was about 9-2 per 1,000—been maintained over 
the total enumerated population of 1S91, is shown in Subsidiary Table VlII 
Aoto^g to this calculation the population of Kajputana should be greater 
than It IS by 2,377,516 persons, Bnt if two-thirds of the estimate made in 
mi of the unenumerated Bblls and Grassias-who have been e=rcluded from 
the figures given in column 4 of Subsidiary Table Vlll-be added to this 
number and an allowance made for a rate of increase on this reduced estimate 
similar to that made for the general population, namely, 9*2 per 1 , 000 , then the 
population of Kajputana will be found to be lees than It should be by atK>ut 

mjJlione and this fipre does not probably exaggerate the losses caused by 

the sev^ famine and by the imprecedently fatal epidemic of malarial fever 
w ich followed after the famine, as well as by the epidemics of cholera and 

during the period of distress. Com- 
paring the Birthplace returns of 1891 given in Table XI (B) of the General 

;^>th those of 1901, we find that the net loss to Rajputaua 
* ifl^ f emigration over immigration in 1901 exceeded the net loss 

m l89l by roughly 178,000 persons ^ and we may not be far wrong if we 
put down about two-thirds, (1,548,000) of the remaining decrease of the 
population to the famine and to its attendant ills especially fevers, and about 
one-third (774.000) to a lower birthrate. If no aUowaJce is ’ Z^or 
exaggeration m the estimate of the Bbila in 1891 and if the rate 
of 9^ p« 1,000 i. ta:eu on the loU enmnereted aed e« [meted 
poputaion of 1891 (19.220,343) then the lo,a ,elU be 9,610.000 and tWa 

the’ 
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Deaths 

Lower Birthrate 


178,000 

1,621,000 

811,000 
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S0ESIDTATIT TAELE If. 


VASiAnoii ry j^elatiok to DEuaiTr siycE 1881. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III, 

Movimewt of Population between Rajputana States, 
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SUnStDlARY TABLE TV. 

Movsmrst betwren Rajputaita ahd other parts of Isoia, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Religion and Sect. 

{TABLi: 7 L} 

67. Table \ 1 ehows the distribution by religion o£ the population o£ each 
of the States in liajputana. The religions returned are ten in imiial>er, namely, 
Hindu, Musalman, Jain, Animistic, Christian, Sikh, Aryit, Parsi, Brahmo and 
Jew, No attempt was made to record the sects of Qindus firstly because the 
great majority of the Hindus either have no aec^ or, if they have, do not know 
what their sect is; and secondly because no political or social importance 
attaches, at present, in Rajputaaa to such socbirian details. Musalmans are 
classified as Sunnis, Shiahs, and Waiiabis or Ahl-Uhadis, and Jains as Swetam* 
haras, Di^mbaras, and Dhuiidbs, The denominations of the Christians, 
classified as European and Allied Races, Eurasians, and Natives, are shown in 
Table XVII. 

63. Before proceeding to discuss the statistics relating to these religions 
it will be convenient to give a brief account of some of the creeds the first four 
of which contain between them no less than 9D 93 per cent, of the population : 
the total followers of the remainim; faiths aggregating under 6,000 persons. 

ACCOUNT OF THE CHIEF RELIGIONS. 

69, Sir Alfred Lynll has characterised the present state of Hinduism 
as ** a tangled jungle of disorderly superstitions, ghosts and demons, demigods, 
and deified saints ; household gods, tribal gods, local gods, imiversal gods, with 
their countless shrines and temples, and the din of their discordant rites ;deLtIei 
who abhor a fiy's death, those who still delight in human victims, .and those 
who would not either aacrifice or make offering — a. religious chaos throughout 
u vast region never suhdned or levelled (like all Western AsiaJ by Mahome- 
dan or Christian monotheism.’' Tiie cjctremc difficulty of differentiating between 
the many shades and diversities of the forms of faith which are included in the 
conventional term Hinduism and of educing an exact definition of what consti¬ 
tutes Hinduism is recognised by all Enquirers on the subject. M. Banh, one of 
the most recent hiatorians of the religions of Indb writes—'‘At the present 
time it ia next to impossible to say exactly what Hinduism la, where it begins 
and where it coda. Diversity is its very essence, and its proper manifestation 
is “ sect,” sect in constant mobility and reduced to such a state of division that 
nothing similar to it was ever seen In any other religious system. In the past 
this dividing process was doubtless carried on to a less degree ; Btijl, how'ever 
fer wc go back, we are led to fancy, if we do not find a state of things which 
must have more or less resembled what we witness to-day,” 

70. The uncertainty which attaches to the details of the present condition 
of Hinduism extends also to its origin. All that can safely bo said is that it 
Plirnng from the later Brahmanism which in its turn was developed from the 
\edic religion. Monier AVUliams believes that the cause of Its inception was 
because something more was needed for vast populations naturally craving for 
personal objects of faith and devotion, than the merely spiritual pantheistic creed 
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of lirahmaiiism.” Aud he goes on to say that “ thecliicf point wliJch clintac- 
terises lliiiduiBrn and di&tinguifilies it from Brahniaidsm is that it sabordiiiates 
the purely spirituai Brahman^ ^itb ita first uianifesiaticu Brahma, to the [w-r- 
soiial deiiiea £Siva and Vi&him or to some form o£ these deities, while it admits 
of uumerous sects, each sect exalting its own God to the place o£ the Snprerae/’ 

?L Whatever uncertainty there maybe regarding its origin there am 
be none iu reapect to its extraordinary vitality, due perhaps to the social in¬ 
stitution of caste as well as to the facility with which it includes or at least tolo* 
rates all beliefs which do not directly deny Uinduisin, wJiiofa is grtiphically 
described by il. Barth in the iittroductioii to bis work, in tiiese words:— 
“Among all tlie kindred couceptioiia that we meet witii, there is not another 
which has shown ithclf so vij!orone, so flexible, so apt ns this to assume the 
most diverse forms, and ao dexterous in reconciling nil extremes, from the most 
refined idealism to the grossest idolatry ; none has aiicceeded so welt in re[>airing 
irs losses; no one Jins possessed in such a high degree the power of producing 
and reproducing new Beets, even great religions, and of resisting, by perpetual 
regenesis in this way from itself, all the causes which miglit destroy it, at once 
those due to internal waateand those due to external opposition.” 

Possessing such man-ellotis elasticity it is not Rurpriab? that we find 
from the Census returns that undrr the term Hinduism are included practically 
all forms of religion native to India—except those followed by the forest tribes 
which have been returned as Antiuisdc, and the later reforming creeda of the 
Aryaaod Brahmo Samajs which were recorded separately to ascertain what, 
if niiy, progress they have made—us distinct from ihe younger religions wiiicU 
developed in the train of Eruhtnaniam such as Buddhism, daiiiism and Sikhism, 
aud from the foreign iraportatiooia of Islam and Christianity. 

72, Ti\ ith an indefliiiie knowledge of the religion it is perhaps rash to 
venture to express an opinion as to the actual belief of the ordinary Hindu, 
but from personal enquiries and from information kindly given by the Census 
i^uperintendents of the different States it appears that Mr. Wil boo’s descpiiition 
of the belief of the ordinary Hindu peasant in the Punjab accurately repre¬ 
sents the working belief of hi® neighbour in Rajputana except id the important 
particular with respect lo belief iu the transmigradon of souls. Air. Wibon 
writes “ ibe ordinary Hindu has prattirally no belief in the transmigration of 
souls, but has a vague idea that there is a future life in which those who 
arc gOHod in this world will be happy in a heaven {Sarg), while those who are 
had will be wretched in a hell (NarakJ,” lu this part of India, however, the 
peasant firmly believes in tJie iruttsmigration of souls and frequently consults 
It Joshi both as to his former and future incarnations, beingespocially anxious 
to learn whether his actions are likely to ensure him a happy and ptosperous 
exifteiiee in his next life or wliether his evil deeds will outweigh his good 
ftctloiis and it will be his fate to be born again as a donkey or other desphed 
liiu! hardly used animal. His fee to the Joshi is not uncommonly regulated by 
the favotimbleness or otherwise of the answer he receives m to his probable 
I'utiTre state. Mr. Wilson's remarks regarding the ordinary Hindu's tnornl 
feelings and iiisiiucis are, however, very apposite and are reproducedHis 
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devrotionaT offerings to demons, eaiats and god lings are meant rather to avert 
temporal evila or Eeeore temporal hlessinga than to itiipruTe bis prospects of the 
life to come. He has an idea that sin (FfLp^ will bring evil on him and his 
fellows in this life as well aa after death. His instincts as to good a n d evil are 
much the same as the ordinary European morul distinctions, only they do not 
take so wide a range ; instead of extending to the whole human race, or to the 
whole nation or sect, they extend only to his own tribe, or village or family. 
He thinks it wrong to tell a lie unless perhaps to benefit a relative or friend ; 
he thinks it wicked to injure a man unless he has been injured by him, or to 
cheat another unleis be thinks that that other would cheat him if he got the 
chance ; or to take a bribe without giving the promised consideration for it. 
He believes vaguely that it is good for him to meditate on the deity, and to show 
that he Is not forgetting him, he ratJtlers “Kain, Earn, Ham, ” or repeats the 
name of some other Hindu god when he gets up in the morning, and if he is 
piously inclined, at other times also, in season and out of season. Notwith^ 
standing all the numerous saints and deities whom he endeai'ours to propitiate, 
be has a v*ague belief that above all there is one Supreme God whom he calls 
Karajan or Parmeshar, who knows all things and by whom all things were 
made, and w*ho will reward the good and punish the bad both in this life and 
in the life to come. ’* 

73. Although, as previously mentioned, no general record of the very 
numerous sects of Hindus was attempted the following account of an interest¬ 
ing local sect called Dadupanthie, who are found mostly in the Jaipur ami 
Marwar States, is reproduced from the Rojputana Census fieport oflSSl, 
eupplemeuted by further information which has been supplied b? the Census 
Superintendent of the Jaipur State: — Daduthe founder of the Dadupaiitbi sect 
was the son of a Kagar Brahman and was born at Ahmcdabad in 1544, A. D. 
He is said to have received divine inspiration at an early age, Kenouncing 
the world, be left his home and proceeded to Bali in Slorwar where he stayed 
for some time. He subsequently went to Kishangath and from thence to 
Sambbar. From Sambhar the fame of bis virtues reached Maharaja Bbagwan 
Dass of Amber who invited him to bis capital and treated him with much dis¬ 
tinction. Dadu is also said to have been summoned to Delhi by Akbar, and 
to have greatly impressed the Emperor with the tenets of his creed which he 
expounded to him. There are various stories of wonderful acts which be is 
believed to have performed at Delhi. He died near the hike et Nareina in the 
Jaipur State in the year 1603 A. D. 

The cardinal points of hia teaching are : — 

(I) The equality of all meDa 

(II) Strict vegetarianism. 

(III) Total abstinence, 

(IV) Lifelong celibacy. 

« , precepts which number 5,000 are embodied in a book called the 
« Ihint kept in a sanctuary known as theDadu-dwara—which isto the Dadu- 
paiithi whflt the Granth is to the Sikh. 

Dadu at his death left many followers and disciples, but only 52 of liia 
disciples adopted successors who became the founders of the 52 “ Thnmhas*' or. 
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“ Gad<i{s now Foiiii4 3ti Jflipur^ M;mvar, Bikfiiier, nnd Alwar —the most import* 
ont of which are iu Jaipur* 

Subsequently the Dudupaothis were divided into two sects (i) the VIrektas 
who profess to have entirely renounced i lie world and its pleasures, who li ve on 
alms and spend their time in contemplation and in Impartiti!:^ [he teachings of 
Dad u toothers, nnd who ore usually distinguishable by a strip i>f red doth, 
which they wear, (ii) Sadhus or Swamis among whom is the particular 
section called Naga derived from the Sanskrit Nagtia naked, said to have been 
applied to them because o£ the scantiness of the DJiaii which they used to wear. 
The Nagaa owe their origin to Sun dor Dues, aliajput of Bikaner who, when 
advanced in years, became Dudu*s disciple.. The story is that when he approached 
the sage he laid his sword and shield at his feet but Dadu told him to take 
them up and use them as he need not give up his uiilitnry calling. He received 
an allowance from Maharaja Bhagwan Dass and soon cx>tleoted round himself 
a body of other soldier saints. The Nagas are now a purely military class who 
form a militia in the service of the Maharaja of Jaipur and are noted for their 
fidelity to the Dnrbor. They are quartered in different ^Mirts of the StatCf their 
chief centres being Udaipur, Loleote, Clxandsen and Newai, and are paid iu cash 
For their services. Their Mahants have villages assigned to tliem. Strict celi¬ 
bacy being enjoined, the Dadupanthis recruit their numbers by adoption from all 
but the lowest classes of Bindua and MiisalmanH, In the case of Nagas the 
adopted boys are at once trained in the profession of arms and thus develop 
into men of fine physique. In Marwar there is said to be a sub-division of 
Dttdu pan this called Gharbaria who marry but these Gharbaria " are not 
recognised in Jaipur as true Dadupantbls. 

74* The important comm unity of Bishnois, opiginally a religious sect, who 
are chiefly found in the W estern Division are said to no longer admit eon verts, 
and to have become a distinct caste : an account of them will be found ia the 
Chapter on Caste. 

Among the Jata of Marwar and Bikaner there is a local sect called Jasua- 
thi after their founder Jasntith who lived in A, D. 1448, They intermarry 
with other Jats and differ chiefly in that they bury their dead instead of burning 
them. 

75, The Mabomedan religion was introduced into Rajputaua by the early 
Mahomedan invaders beginning with Mahmud of Ghazni, and obtained most con¬ 
verts in the reigns of the Emperors Ala-ud-din, Firoz Shah Tughlak, and Au- 
rangzeb, who, in their fierce bigotry, forcibly compelled large numbers to adopt 
the faith of Islam on pain of persecution and confiscation of property. The 
general tenets of the faith are too welMcnown to require exposition here, but 
the following ia a brief account of the three sects of Sunnis, Shiahs and Wahabis 
or Ahl*i*hadis which were recorded in the Census Schedules i _ 

The aeparation of Mohnmedanism into the sects of Sunni and Shiah dates 
from about a century and a half after the death of Mahomet. 

The Sunnis follow the Simnat or customs and traditions of the faith and 
are divided into four schools the Hanifi, tlie Shafai, the Maliki, and the Hambali. 

The Shiahs reject iheSwnm*/ and maintain that the Imamat or temporal 
and spiritual leadcrslup over the faithful was vested by divine right, after the 
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death of the prophet, in AlJend after him in hia two sona Hasan and Hussain,and 
add to the Mahomedan formula of belief the words *‘A Ii is the Caliph of God/* 

They regard usurpers the Grat three Imams, Abu Eakr, Umar and tJsiuan, and 
hate the memory of the Ummejid Caliphs ivho wrested the Caliphate from AIL 
The Mahomedaiis in Turkey, India and Afghanistan are mostly Sunnis. The 
chief seat of the Shiahs is Persia. 

To the uninitiated, Simnis are distingulshabla from. Shiahs by their attitude 
when praying. Sunnis pray with one hand placed over die other on the front of 
the body ; Shiahs keep both hands depressed by the sides. The Sunnla observe 
only the tenth day of the Muliarram j the Shiahs observe the first ten days of 
the Muharmm and carry about taziahs meant to represent the tombs of Hasuu 
and Hussain, with lamentation and mourning. Many Sunnis, however, in Haj- 
putana, lake part now-a*days in the procession of the tazioAs, Shiahs cannot 

carry outyiAarf or snered war in the hope of gaining paradise unless the trnp 

Imam is present, Sunnis can perform jihad without any such restriction, 

7S_ This sect derives its name £ix)m Mdiomed.bin. Aklul \Vahab, an A WiJ^bi. or aw.«, 

of the Tnmui tribe who was born in Nejd in Arabia aboutfiSlA. D. The 
following account of the doctrines of the Wahabis, which are said to have liceu 
inlrodnced into India by one Sayad Ahmad Shah of Rae Bareli, is taken from 
the Punjab Census Kei>ort of 1381;— 

» The Wahabis are Musalman purists. They accept the six books of tradi¬ 
tions as collected by the Sunnis, but reject the subsequent glosses of the fathers 
and the voice of the church, and claim lilierty of conscience and the right of 

private mterpretation. They insist strongly upon the unity of God, which doctrine 
they say has become endangered by the reverence paid by the ordinary Musa)man 
to Mahomet, to the Imams and to eaints, and forbid the offering cf prayer to any 
prophet, priest, or saiat, even as a mediator with the Almighty. They condemn 
the sepulchral honours paid to holy men, and iUiimim.tion of, visits to, 
and proetratioD before their shrines, and even go so far as to destroy the domes 
erected over their remains. They call the rest of the Mahomedans Sfashrik or 
ose who associate another with God,”(ind strenuously prtfclaim that Mahomet 
was a mere mortal man. They disallow the smoking of tobacco as unlawful, 
and discountenance the use of rosaries or beads. Apparently they insist muc-li 
upon the approaching aptmaranoe oftlie last Imam Mahdi preparatory to the 
dissolution of the world. Politically their most imjwrtant ami obnoxious opiniun 
IS that they are bound towage war against all infidels ; hut it is doubtful whether 
the Wahabis within British territory are as fanatical in this respect as their 
brethren elsewhere. The orthodox deny them die tide of Musalman,” 

It is but fair to the sect to mention that their modem leaders declare that 
they are bound to wage war only against infidels who refuse liberty of con¬ 
science to Musalmatis. 

77. Many of the descendants of the old converts still retain their ancient 
Hindu customs and ideas. The local saints and deities are regularly worshi],pcd, 
the Brahman officiates at all family ceremoaial aide by side with the Musiilmuji 
priest, and if in matters of creed they are Maliomedans in matters of form they 
»re Hindus. It is said that rcligioua teachers have become more numerous 
among them and that there are signs, such as their beginning to observe the 
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Kamzan feast and to eny I heir prayers^ that they are gradually becoming more 
strict IQ their religious observances. 

78. The date of the origin of Jainigm is uncertain but the best modem 
oplnlou holds that it ivas antecedent to Buddhisui — tvhicli it closely teseniblca in 
the two chief points of its doctrine, the idea of the world, and the philosophy of 
life—^althougli its [Ippearnnee as a religion in its present form and its scriptures 
are of a later date than Buddhism and the Buddhist sacred writings. 

Like the Buddhists, the Jains are Atheists. They deny a creator. They 
believe the world to be eternal and they do not admit the possibility of a per^ 
feet being from all time. The Jin or Arhat or Tirthankar became perfect: 
he was not born perfect. In one esaeiitial point, however, rheir doctrine dillera 
from that of Buddhism. The Jains belleye in the eternity of the soul, while 
the Buddhists conceive that the end is extinction, fn commenting upon this 
dilference M. Barth writes — “It is iioe the fact of existeuce which h evil in the 
eyes of the Jainas ; it is life which is bad; and Nirvana is with them, not the 
annihilation of the soul, but rather its deliversinee and its entry into a blessed¬ 
ness that has no end." 

T be Jins or Arhats or Tirthanknrs which the Jains reverence are S4 in 
number. These Tirthankars succeeded one another at immense intervals of time 
— their sbtture and age always dtmmii'hitig — from the first B;ishah Nath, who 
is believed to have been 3,000 feet high and to have lived an incredible number 
of years, to the last Mahavir whose stfiture w.as alM}ut 10 feet six inches and 
who attained Nirvana when he was 72 y'ears of age. 

Five of these Tirtliankars only are usually worshipped, namely, the first 
Itisbab Nath, the skteenth Sbanti Nath, tba twenty-second Nem Nath, the 
twenty-third Paras Nath, and the twenty-fourth Mahavir : and of these five, Paras 
Nath is perhaps the more imiversally reverenced. Prayers are ordinarily 
offered to Shanti Nath when plague or other contagious dbease is prevalent. 
There is a tradition that plague was ragintr thronghmit the land just before the 
birth of Sbanti Nath and that ir, ceaserl when he was born. The Jains believe 
that strict devotion to Shanti Nath will safeguard them from the ill effects of 
epidemic disease. 

Bishab Nath—locally known as Rikab Nath— Is supposed by Hindus to 
have been an iDcimation of Vishnu, ond Ilindua as well as Jkiiis worship his 
image in the temple of Rishab Nath in the South-west of Mewar about 10 
miles from the Cantonment of Kherwara, The image is also worshinped by the 
B hi Is under the name of KtUilJi. Tradition relates that the effigy of Kishab 
Nath in this lemple was discovered buried in tbe gro»tnd, close to the site subse¬ 
quently selected for the temple, by a devout Mahajan to whom the existence of 
the image was revealed in a dream. Other places of pilgrunage of the Jaiiia 
are the shrines situated on tbe mountain of Samet in Brhar, Mount Abu in 
Rajputana, and the Satroonja and Girnar hills in Kathiawar. Mahavir has a 
sanctuary at Pajiapttri in Be liar U’licne he is believed to have departed this 
world. In addition to the reverence paid to the Tirthankars, some of the less 
strictly orthodox Jains, now-a-days, make offerings and devotion to certain Hindu 
deities, such ns Dcbi, whose images are sometimes to he seen in the courtyard* 
of the shrines containing the effigies of the great Jam sainU. 
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The Jains reject the Veda of ihe Brahmans and do not observe Sraddh 
for the propitiation of the spirits oftbeir ancestors and deceased relations. They 
believe tbni ibe aonl is immortal and that it assumes various material forms in 
different ages according to its actions (Karma) until salvation (Nirvana) is ulri- 
inately attained. The means of attaining Nirvana constitute the tri-raina or 
the three jewels: the first faitii (^Sotnyetk DctTuhun*) or faith in the Tirtliankar; 
the second science (St* A; Gi/an) or kno at ledge of hi a doctrine; the third good 
conduct {Samijak Chariira] or the strict observance of his precepts. These 
precepts are:— 

(i.) Not to kill. 

(ii.) Not to lie, 

(iii.) Not to steal, 

(iv.) To be chaste in thought-, word and deed. 

(V,) To desire nothing Imnioderatelj', 

Jains abstain absolutely from all kinds of flesh but the more strict 
carry their observance nf the first of tlie precepts mentioned above to a prepos¬ 
terous extent; they a’ill not drink water fat fore straining it nor eat after the 
sun ie down; some even vveur a piece of cloth or muslin over their mouths to 
prevent the risk of their swallowing stnuU insects; and a sect of devotees carry 
a brush with which they sweep the ground before treading on it. Their philo¬ 
sophy which is one of probabilities, and which mamtiins that we can neither 
affirm nor deny anything of an object absolutely^ has earned for them from the 
Brahmans the name of Syadvadi or “ those who say perhaps,” in distinction 
TO the designation of Cu7iifuvadi or those who affirm the void” applied to the 
lluddblsts, 

79, The Jains have two classes—the Yatis or Sadhus, ascetic and celibate 
devotees, and the Sarawaks or laity. During the life of Mahavit they were 
merely a religious society but, some time after this last Tirthankar attained 
Nirvana, both classes, the ascetic devotees and the laity, became divided into 
two main sects the Swetainbara or white clothed, and the Digambarn (sky-ckd) 
or naked. 

The former, because of the greater wealth of its members, holds, now-a-daye, 
perhaps the first rank, but the Digambara is the more orthodos sect and has 
preserved the religion in more of its original purity. 

The Swetarabaras decorate with jewels the images of the Tirthankars, 
while the Digamboraa keep their images unadorned. 

The ascetics of the former are clothed, while the Digambara ascetics are 
supposed to reject clothing, but as a matter of fact they now wear coloured 
raiment which they only throw aside when receiving or eating food. The 
Swetambams believe that vroraen are capable of arriving at the state of beati¬ 
tude, bot the Digam bars s hold that women cannot attain to Ah roan a. The 
Swetambiira ascetic will eot out of a dish and from the hand of any Hindu; 
but the Digambara devotee will only receive his food in his hand from 
another of the faith. On the other liand, the latter denies the importance of 
the brush which the SweUmbarn considers an essential aecompaniment to the 
character of a devotee. The Oswals, the Sn-Mals, the J^n-Sri-MalB and the 
Porwals belong to tlie Swetambaro sect. The Khandelwals, Saraogis, Hnraafs, 
and Jain Agarwals, are Dignmbanis, 
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lach ol diese two oiom sects is further divided into three sub-sects: the 
wetambsTu luto Sumvsigi,, Dhundias or Baistoks, end Tenipunthis, or 
BitsmpauAisj the Bigumiar. iato Bispanthis, Terahpaathie, aud Gumau. 
panthri Of the Digamhara sects the BUpauthU are regarded as orthodox 

Di^mbjinu of wbom the Terahpttothia are a dissenting branch, 

r^ • “* ““t-'li'isions which was separately 

reroried la the Csusus Schedules was the Bhuudia sub-sect of the Swetai/ 

whefh^'-.^’^J" this sect separately was a desire to ascertuia 

whether its umubers were decreasiag to the exteut hriiered by local opiaioo. 

le members this sub-sect obtsioed the nsme of Dhoadia from their 
mng m ruins (dtad) because of the persecution they met with from the or- 
tMox. Mr. Ibbetsan states “it was with these aaceties that the praetice of 
h ngmg a cloth orpoW before tb. mouth origiuated, aud they carry their re- 
gsrd tor ammala to extremea, teaching that no living thing should be inter- 

the emdls ofaehiM.- Dhaodia. cdihate devoteea and females am ad 
itted mto the order. They renounce Hols and live by be^^ging but wLU 
rtfasa to ae«pt anything they believa to have been parcbaL iole^tor th™ 
ey boil their ^v^ter before drinking it and will not eat fresh vegetabJes or’ 

oId^h7"‘l.^h'fr‘ “"o'""' “ “P dirty or 

oldy but which they will never waiih Tbpv tin « t- - i ^ 

Iioc burn lights. go out at night and will 

««.a aa„ 

ofdmne beings and become objects of worship. These spirit«rs conceived 
as moving freely through earth and air. and, eitbee nt iLir own .rTr 
because eoiijared by some spell and thus umler comnulsioa an.. • 

(spiWh-sm). But they may also uik. up ihrubaS^ ‘leT"”* 

traipomrily, in soma object, whether litdess or Mviog it laatteraTriirihil 

ubjGctj as endowetl with higher power is th^^n i ^ 

protect individuals or co nun unities (Fetishism'S ^ or employed to 

.me as what is now rolled J 

hctishism, hut can only rarely be separated Irom it.” t 

Sneh is the general eonoeption of Animism bur fn. rh. . 
fhe forest tribes Bhils, Grassias era wha . ’ ,, ‘ 

Hindae, Musalmans, Chriattaas, etc by reiiaton a1!d to be 

the term baa been\pp,ied. the 

the custom of these people to propitiate all the spirhg of the d 

their doing evil; for they believe that if they were to omit ,hT^ 

the nnpropitiated spirit will assuredly causae trouble and mi f 

■hem. The propitiation generally nikro Uie form oft,tie «ro“^^ 

two or three days after death with offering of rice Tnd 

and not of prolonged or continuous worship. The procesa of Hi T— 

been m progress among the forest tribes fora long time, and the' dilrinctiCn 
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between tbe tribal forms of faith and the lower developments of Hinduism, 
especially among those who live near and are in consmnt contact with the 
villagers of the plains, is so faint that the record we have got, thongh valuable 
for the statistics it gives us of tbe sexes, ages, and civil conditions of the forest 
and hill tribes, can hardly be supposed to really represent the number of per¬ 
sons who might properly bo classed as Animistic. 

82. The foundation oE the creed of the BhiU who are by far the most 
numerons and important of the forest tribes seems to be a vague pantheism in 
which all nature is believed to be pervaded by spiritual powers some of the 
most prominent and powerful o! which are ^jcrsonified and propitiated by 
small offerings. Although their religious practices vary among tbe different 
tribes most of the Bhlls in the Southern Division look upon the Jain god 
Bishab Nath or Bikbabtieo, whom they worship under the name of Kiil4ji, as 
tbe most powerful of all the' deities, and an oatb, taken after drinking saffron 
from the temple of Rishah Nath mixed with water, is the most binding they 
can take. Among the numerous other deities whom they worship are Mahadeo, 
Devi, Hanuman, and Bhalron. They frequently erect on the hilltops, to the 
spirits of departed relatives, cairns of stones on which they place rude Images of 
the horse, burn small oil lamps, and sometimes bang pieces of cloth. The figurcii, 
representing the horse, have holes in tbem through w'bich the spirits of the 
deceased are supposed to enter and then travel up to heaven where the horse 
is presented to the local deity. Goats and male-buffaloes are also aacriliced aa 
propitiatory offerings. Bhils are very superstitious and pay great regard to 
omens often giving up an undertakiug if the signs are unfavourable. They 
have a Brm belief in ghosts, departed spirits, and witchcraft; and witchfinders 
are still to be found in the large Bhil pats. The Holi, Dasem, and 
Dewoll festivals are strictly kept, especially tbe first which is the occamon of 
much feasti ng and drunken ness. 

83. The sect of Ary a ^Samajis was founded by Dayanand Saraswati, a 
Brahman of Kathiawar. This remarkable man, one of the great teachers who 
have endeavoured to rid Hinduism of the gross idolatry which baa enveloped 
the old faith taught in the Vedas, was born in !&24 A, D, Early in life, 
he became convinced oE the uselessness of worshipping idols and determined to 
devote himself to reform the doctrine followed by tbe great mass of the people 
of India. After leaving his home he travelled over tbe greater part of Northern 
India disputing and teaching, and died at Ajmer in l883, leaving several works 
in which the system of interpreting the Vedas which he initiated is explained, 
and the Arya religion is contrasted with others. He also left money to be 
spent in publishing the Vedas, in sending out mlssicmaTieE, and in educating 
poor people in India in the principles of the Ary a religion. 

84. The creed of the Arya Samaj is based on the revelation of God in 
the Vedas and in Nature ; and the Vedas are therefore interpreted so as to 
agree with the proved results of Natural Science. The members of the Arya 
Samaj consider that tbe originsl four Vedas are the only authoritative scriptures 
and they consequently reject the IS Puranas and regard the Brahmanas, the 
Darsbanas, and the Dpanishads as authoritative only in so far as they expound 
the meaning of the Vedas and are not contradictory thereto. Dayantuid writes 
—“ the Vedas are revealed by God. I regard them as'self evident trnth. 
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admittiog of no doubt and depending on the antboritj of no other booh, being 
represented in Nature, the kingdom of God.*' 

The Arya doctrinee have been formulated in the following ten aomewhat 
wide and indefinite propositionB which arc taken partly from the Census Report 
of 1891 of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudhand partly from an address 
delivered by the Vice-President of the Calcutta Arya Sama], published m the 
.drya Fatrika of the 15th February 1902:— 

(1) God is the first Cause of all things knowable, and the fountam of all 

true knowledge, 

(2) Worship ie due to God alone who is Albtrnth, All-knowledge, All- 

beatitude, Incorporeal, Almighty, Just, Merciful, Unbegotten, Infi¬ 
nite, Unchangeable, withouta Begmiiing, Incomparable, the Support 
.and the Lord of all, A11-pervading, Omnisdeiit, Imperishable, Im¬ 
mortal, 1* earless, hiternal, Holy, and the maker of the universe- 

(3) The Vedas are the books of true knowledge, and it is the pamtuount 

duty of every Arya to read or hear them read; to teach and preach 
them to others, 

(4) All Arya should always be ready to accept truth and renoance untruth 

wheu discovered. 

(5) Hia actions should be guided by what he deems to be right after verv 

careful consideration. 

(6) The primary object of the Samaj is to do good to the world by im- 

proviug the physical, iutellectual, spiritual, moral and social condi¬ 
tion of maukiad, ^i. e,, without distinctioii of creed, colour, or caste.^ 

(7) An Arya should treat everyone with affection, justice, and due regard 

to his merit. 

He should endeavour to diffuse knowledge and dispel ignorance, 

(9) He should not be content with his own improvement, but must regard 

it as included in the improvement of others, (i. e,, he should strive 
to improve others.) 

(10) In matters affecting the general social well-being of the race he 

ought to discard all differences and not allow his individuality 
to interfere, hut in strictly personal matters he is free to act 
in his own way. 

The teMhings of science are accepted as facts but all superstitious be¬ 
liefs regarding the influence of the heavenly bodies or other natural pheno¬ 
mena on the coarse of eveata are rejected, ^ 

The Aryas believe that cremation, vegetarianism, and abstinence from 
spirituous liquor is enjoined by the Vedas, and that they were enjoined to a 
large extent on purely hygienic grounds. They consider SraddA or propi 
liatory rites for the dead to be futile. They condemn infant marrk-e and 
encourage widow re-marriage. They discourage bathing in sacred stLms 
pilgrimages, the use of beads and other practices of popular Hinduism* 
They admit into membership persona of all castes and in theory hold that 
the true Brahman w one who is at heart a Brahman, that the Vedas were 
not revealed for the benefit and use of one class only, and that all castes 
arc equal before God. They recognise, however, the existence of the ancient 
fourfold clpssiticatiou of the people and the social relations dependent on 
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caste. They condemn cow-killing, not because they profess sny teverence fur 
the cow, but on account of its special usefuluess, and iu the ajiti-cow-killlDg 
agitation of some years past, the local Samajes took a somewhat proroinent 
part. The Samaj is supposed to keep aloof from all political raovetoentB but 
this rule of the society appears to have been overlooked at times by some 
individual preachers. It busies itself with education, espccmlly female edu¬ 
cation, and endeavours to promote orphanages, dispensaries, and all kinds 
of philanthropbic institutions. 

Although the statistics show that it has increased, proportionately, to a 
considerable extent, its numbers are etil) very small and it is imposaiblG to 
say whether it will succeed iu elevating itself to a position of greater im¬ 
portance than that attained by many of the mnutnerable sects into which 
Hinduism is divided, 

85. The Brahmo Samaj Sect was founded in 1838 A. D, by a Bengali, 
Baja Kam Mohuu Hoy, who believed that the true interpretation of the Vedas 
enjoined belief in one God, and endeavoured to induce his fellow-countrymen to 
renounce idolatry. After his death the leadership of the society passed to 
Debaudra Nath Tagore and shortly afterwards the infsllibility of the Vedas 
began to be questioned. The Sect subsequently became divided into two parties 
the A.di or ancient Samaj and the Antra Bidhsiti or new dispensation. The head 
of this last mentioned party was Babu Hsshab Cb under Sen under whose 
guidance caste restrictions were laid aside and the authority of the Vedas finally 
discarded. 

The numbers of the sect iu Hajputana are very small and there is no 
indication that ita doctrines are likely to spread to any extent among the tnasa 
of the people. 

STATJSTtCS OF RELIGION 

86. Subsidiary Table I, affixed to this Chapter, ahowa the number of 
persons returning each religion in 1831 and l&Ol, the proportion in 10,000 of 

the population of the followers of each religion in those years, and the net 
variation since 1891. 

The table could not be carried back to 1381 when the brat Census of Haj- 
putana was taken because in that year the Tonk districts situated in Central India 
were included in the totals of the Tonk State and the statistics of the followers 
of each of the main religions in these districts are not available. Moreover, in 
1881 the Animistic faith w{is not recorded, the statistics of the Gwalior and 
Indore State districts iu Mewar were not included in the returns, and a 
considerable number of people were showh under the indefinite term **others.*’ 

87. Almost the entire population follows one of the four main religions, 
Hindu, Musalman, Jain, Animleiic and the number of followers of the other 
faiths is very small. The Hindus greatly predominate throughout the Province 
and amount to over eight millions or 83 per cent of the total poputation. 
They outnumber Ibe adherents of all the other creeds by nearly o to 1. There 
are nearly 3 Hindus to every Musalroan, over 23 to every Jain, over 22 to 
every Animist, and 2,8dS to every Christian. The Musatmans number 924,656 
souls and are to the Jains and Aniroisls in the ratios of 27 to 10 and a little 
over 25 to 10 respectively, while they outnumber the Christiens in the pro¬ 
portion of Musalmans to every Christian, Taking the figures of the 
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three sects of Maflalmana recorded In Imperial Table VT, we Bad that the Sun¬ 
nis number 698,766 souls or 97 percent, of the total Musalmans, and the Shiahs 
21,155 or a little over 2 per cent. Moat of the Shiahs are Ijobra and Khoja 
traders from Bombaj with a few Moghals and immigrants from Upper India. 
There are only 4,755 persons who have returned ^elr sect as Wahabi or 
AhM-faadi, aud almost all of these are residents in Mar war. 


The Jains number 343,395 persons and are divided between the three 
sects shown in Table VI as follows;— 


Swetamharaa 155,68! or 45 per cent., Digambaras 111,614 or nearly 
33 per cent, and Dhundias 75,300 or 22 per cent. 

The number of the Dhundias is much larger than was anticipated and 
the sect ia evidently not decreasing ae rapidly as was believed. 

The nmnber of persons returned as of Animistic forms of faith is 360,545. 
The difficulty of distinguishing between the creeds of the forest tribes and the 
lower developments ofHinduism has already been pointed out, and itia doubtful 
whether any useful purpose is served by the attempt to do so. 

The folio were of all the other creeds aggregate less than 6,000, of which 
the Christians number 3,840. 


DjitTibuticia of R^ligiona 
by PivhiDiu mad 
Statei. 


S8, Subsidiary Table II shows the proportions which the followers of 
each of the main religiona bear to the total population of each Division and 
State. The relative distribution of the religions in 1891 is also shown 
in Subsidiary Table II which could not be carried back to the first 
Census taken in 1881 for the reasons already given, and because the figures of 
the adherents of the various religions in Kotah and JhaUwar could not be ad¬ 
justed to suit the altered areas of these States. 

Diagram No, 3 illustrates the proportions of the followers of the four main 
religions. The number of persons returned as belonging to other religions Is 
too small to be shown in the Diagram, 


Hmdog- 


UiuilmitTid. 


89. The proportion of Hindus is highest in the Eastern Division where 
they form 87 per cent, of the population. In the Western Division they aggre¬ 
gate 83 per cent, and in the Southern Division 69 per cent, of the inhabitants. 
The lower proportion in the Southern Division is due to its large percentage of 
Animists. 

Taking the States in order of prevalence of Hinduism, we find that Hindus 
form over 90 per cent, of the population in Karaali, Dholpur, Bundi, Jaipur 
aud in the Shahpura Chiefship. They include over 80 per cent, of the total 
Inhabitants of Kotah, the Lawa Estate, Kishangarh, Jhalawar, Bikaner, Marwar 
and Bhoratpur ; and over TO per cent, of the people of Took, Mewar, Alwar, 
Sirohi and Jaiealtner. In the lesser States of the Southern Division which 
contain a large BhU population whose religion has been classed as Animistic, 
the peroentage of Hindus varies from 61 in Partabgarh to 31 per cent, in Bans' 
warn including Kusalgarh. 

90, The Musnlraans are relatively most numerous in the Eastern Divi¬ 
sion where they amount to over 11 per cent, of the population. In the Western 
Division they form 9 per cent, and in the Southern only 4 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation. Their proportion is highest in the Jaisalmer State where over one- fourth 
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of the inhabitatite FoUow the faith of l8lam. Most of these are the deaoendanls 
of Kajputs who were converted to Mahomedaniam in the time of the Delhi 

Emperors, In Ahvar the Musalmana form nearly one-fourth, and in Bhnratpur 
13 per cent, of the total population. Both these States possess a large number 
of Meos. In Tonfc the only Mahomedan State in Eajputana—the proportion 
of Musalmans is a little over 19 per cent., end in Eitaner 11 per cent, oE the 
population. Their numbers are relatively insignificant in the States of the 
Southern Di^iaion. 

The Sunnia greatly predominate in all States. The Shiahs are chiefly 
found in Manvar, Me war, Eharatpur and Dungarpur, In the last mentioned 
State they form nearly 40 per cent, of the total Musalmau population. This 
high proportion is duo to a celebrated Bohr a shrine near a village called 
Galiakote which is annually visited by a considerable number of Bohras, The 
tt'ahabis, as already stated, are nearly all to be found in Marwar. 

91. The Jains are strongest in the Southern Division and least numeruua 
in the Eastern. 

Their proportion is highest in Sirohi wiiere they form just over li per 
cent, of the population, and lowest in Earaull and the Eastern States bordering 
on the Gangetie Proviuces. 

The Swetambara sect is most numerous in the States of the Western Divi¬ 
sion and in Mewar and Sirohi of the Sontbern Division. 

The Digambaras largely exceed the Swetambaras in Jaipur, Bundi, AliiTir, 
Banswara and Dungarpur. TheDhundiaa are to be found chiefly in Marwar, 
Mewar, Bikaner and Eishangarh. 

92. The Aniroists are only found in any strength in the States of the 
Southern Division. 

Their proportion is highest in Banswara, including Knsalgarh, where they 
form 63 per of the popnlation. In Dungarpur their proportion is nearly 
34 percent, in Partabgarh 22 per cent., in Mewar 13 per cent., and in Sirohi 
nearly 12 per cent, of the total inhabitants. 

93. Owing to the large reduction of the population caused by the severe 
famine and subsequent terribly fatal epidemic of malarial fever it is impossible 
to judge with any degree of accuracy, from a comparison between the present 
proportions and those existing in 1891, what progress has been made of late 
years by the chief religions. 

The figures show that in every 10,000 of the population the Hindus have 
decreed from 8,500 to 8,320, while the Musalmans have increased from 827 
to 951, the Jains from 34S to 352 and the Animists from 321 to 371, 

Port of the decrease among the Hindus and the entire increase amon^F the 
Animists is due to the fact that a large number of Bbils who have'^been 
returned aa Animists were classed as Hindus in 1891, 

The Musalmans probably do actually increase at a relatively higher rate 
tiian the Hindus. The age-tables show that the proportion of children under 
5 years of age is 9'03 among Hindus and 10*37 among Musalmans, 
and It would appear that even if more .Musalnaan children are not 

than Hindu, a larger proportion survives. Marriage is easier for the 
Musalman. A Muaalman girl usually marries at a later date than a Hindu 
girl and the probabilities of her becoming a mother and having healthy 
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children are iherefotc greater. Moreover, if ehe becomes a widow 
she is not debarred from marrying ogain as are ihe Blndui widows of 
the higher castes. Circumstances are therefore in favour of a proportionately 
larger number of children being born and surv^ivlng among the Musalmana thau 
among the HiiKlus. The chief cause, however, of the difference between the 
relative proportions of the Hiudus and Miisalmans as thejare now and as 
they were in 1S91 is undoubtedly due to the famine. The great mass of the 
poorer and lower classes are HInrius ; the proportion of fairly well-to-do people 
is higher among the Musalmans than among the Hindus ; and the former arc 
not obliged to practise the same restrictions as to diet as have their Hindu 
neighbours. Tlie effect of the famine must therefore have been felt more 
severely by the Flindus, and this is clearly borne out by the percentages of 
variation since IS91 of the followers of the two reli^ons, for the actual 
decrease among the Hindus has been 20'C3 per cent, as against a decrease of 
C'73 per cent, among the Musalmnns. 

94. The proportional decrease among tlie Hindus has been largest in the 
Southern Divisiouj more especially in Dungarpur, Sirohi and Banswara includ¬ 
ing the Kusalgarh cbiefship. The princiiial cause of the decrease has already 
been mentioned, namely, the return on the present occasion of a considerable 
number of Animists ivbo, at the last Ceuans, were Included among the Hindus. 
Partabgarh in this Division is the only State in which the pix>portion of 
Hindus bos increased. 

In the Western Division Marwar shows a decrease of over 3 per cent, and 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer of over 2 |>er cent, each- In Marwar a largo number 
of Bhils wore classed as Hindus in 1891 and that classification is the prindpnl 
cause of the proportional decrease which is now shown. 

Among the States of the Eastern Division the greatest decrease has been 
in Jbalttwar where it amounts to nearly 6 per cent. In Took the decrease is 
over 4 per cent, and in Kotah over 3 per cent. 

95. The Musaliuans have increased proportionately in all three Divisions. 
Their progress has been greatest in the States of Alwar, Bharatpur, and Tonk 
in the Eastern Division. In Bikaner they show a substantial proportional 
increase, but in Jaisalmer their ratio has scarcely changed. 

The decline in the lesser States of the Southern Division is due to a reduc¬ 
tion in the number of Wila^atis employed for police and other purposes. 

96. The Jains are niimciically strongest in Marwar in the 'Western 
Division, but their proportion to tlie followers of other religions 
is greatest in the Southern Division where they have increased 
from 5T4 to G5 .t in every 10,000 of the population. In the Eastern 
Division their actual strength has decreased owing to loss of numbers in 
Bharatpur, Dholpur and the small Thakurate of Lawa, but their proportion 
to the followers of other religions is the same as in l89l. • Their relative 
position in the various States has ecorcely nltercd since 1891; they are still 
proportionately most numerous in Sirohi and most scarce m KarauU. 

97. The Animists are naturally mostly found in the Southem Division, 
the home of the Bbils, In 1S91 they were only shown by 3 States and one 
Estate whereas they have been returned now by 10 States and the chiefBtnp 
of Kusalgarh, According to the actual figures given in the Census Eeport 
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of 1S91 the proportion of Anlmists has increased, but thi^ lucrcase h fictitious 
and entirely dtie—a^ previously mentioned—to the fact that a large number 
of Bhils (over 130,000), were classed as Hindus in ISOL If these Bhils are 
deducted from the total of lije Hindus and added to the number of Animists 
returned ill IS91 the present ratio of the followers of tlie aboriginal forms 
of belief will ahoiv a decrease instead of an increase, and this is 
undoubtedly the true condition of Animism which is rapidly beco’ming absorb¬ 
ed into the broad fold of Hinduism* 

98, There has been an increase in the growth of tlie reformtuff Sects. of Hirfunn- 

The Aryas number 632 ns against 371 in ISO I, The progress of this reform¬ 
ing creed has been most marked in Kotah, Sbabpum and Ehnmtpnr. These 

States which did not return a single Arya in 1891 now show respectively 
193, 70 and 58 Aryas. They have declined conEiderably in Marwnr where 
they were most numerous in 1891, but it is not improbable that at this Cenaua 
some Aryas returned their religion as Hnulu and tbnt their iiuraber is really 
greater than that recorded. In Jaipur they have niso diminished in strength. 

The Brahmo Saranjists who were not returned in 1S91 now* number 12-1 
souls. They are found almost entirely in Marwar. 

99, The distribution of the Christians by States and their variation since ChrMiam 
1831 is ahowii in Subsidiary Table lit. The total number of Christiana)a 

2,840 which ia an increase of 986 or 53 per cent, on the figures of the laet 
census, and more than double the number returned in 188L 

Tbe largest Christian community is to be found in Jaipur where Presbyte- 
rlaa and Koinan Catholic Missions have been established for many years. 

Next to Jaipur comes Sirobi wkh its Railway population and Abu where 
there is a comparatively large number of Europeans. Then in order come 
Kotah, Mewar, Mar war, Alwar, IJiiaratpur and Bikaner. In tbe other States 
tbe nuiobersare small. Bund! returns 1 Christian and in Jaisalmer and 
Banswara the Christian religion is unrepresented. The increase has been 
most marked in Kotah, Jaipur, Mewar, Bharatpur and Bikaner. In Kotah the 
increase is entirely among the Native converts, many of whom were doubtless 
gained during the famine. Tbe rise in Bikaner seems due to extension of 
the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway and the larger railway staff employed on this 
section. 

100, Subsidiary Table IV gives the distribution of tbe Christians by 
Race and Denomination, 

With respect to race the Cliristians have been divided into three main 
groups, Europeans and allied Races, Eurasians and Natives, Under the first are 
included Austmliaiis, Americans, and six Armenians. Out of the total num¬ 
ber of 2,840 Christians, 969 belong to the first group, 503 are Eurasians and 
1 ,368 arc Natives. The Europeans and Eurasians liave Increased since 1891 
by over 21 per cent., and the Native Christians by over 111 [wr cent. The 
Europeans consist chiefly of military and civil employes of tlie State and ihose 
engaged on railways and their families niid have increased at about double the 
rate of tbe Eurasian population. Tlie largo increase in the Native Christiau.s 
is due partly to births amon^'St the Native Chrisiian populntioa existing at the 
Ins; Census but chiefly to missionary enterprise which received a great impeius 
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duriQg the fimineof lS9d>1900 when the various missionary societies opened 
reEuges for orphans and other destitute persons. 

101. The Denominations entered in Subsidiary Table IV are those which 
were prescribed for use iu Imperial Table XVH. The actual designations re¬ 
turned in the Schedules, with their figures, are given in Subsidiary Table V. 

102. The most numerous body is the Anglican Communion which num¬ 
bers 984 or nearly So per cent, of the total Christiana, and which consists 
mostly of Europeans and Eurasians. Under the beading Anglican Communion 
are included the Anglican Church, the Church of England, the Episcopal 
Church of America, and IG persons who returned their denomination as Pro¬ 
testant. 

Nearly oil the members of the Anglloin Communion belong to the Church 
of England which numbers 960. Siroht returns 338, Jaipur 334 and the States 
of Mewar, Marwar, Alwtir, Bharatpurand Bikaner over 30 each. 

103. Next come the Roman Catholics who number 74T or 26 per cent, 
of the Christians. They are strong in Jaipur 264, and in Sirolii 220. In 
Marwar there are 68, in Mewar 62, and 43 in both Alwar and Bharatpur. 

104. The Presbyterians, Gl6, who amount to over 21 percent, of the 
Christian population, include also those 'tvbo returned their denomination as 
Church of Scotland and Free Church. They are mostly natives and they are 
strongest in Kotah 333, Meu'ar D9, Jaipur 71, Marwar 57, and Alwar 42. 
In all these States there are missions established. The figures of Kotah are 
remarkable. Only 2 Preabj'terians were actually returned by Kotah in 1891, 
and, even if we aesame that all the 51 Native Christians whose sect was 
unspecified at that Census were Presbyterians, the rise to 333 is equivalent to 
an increase of 52S per cent. 

105- The Methodists, 307, or a little over 10 per cent, of the Chrietlans, 
are also mostly Native converts. Their strength is greatest in Jaipur where 
they number 221. In Bikaner there are 41 and in Slrohi IS, 

The Baptists, 63, are chiefly found in Alwar. 

The figures of the other denominations are;—Armenians 3, Cotigregation- 
alist 1, Greek 1, Indefinite beliefs 3, Lutheran 5, Minor Denominations 4, 
Quaker I, and Balvadonist 6. The number of Christians who did not return 
any sect is 99. 

106. In 1391, in the Native States the denominations of the Native 
Christians were only recorded for those Natives living within railway limits. 
No compartBou of the relative increase of the different denominations is there¬ 
fore possible. 

107. Subsidiaty Table VI shows the percentages of the followers of each 
main religion living in towns and villages. From this we see that the Christians 
arc mostly confined to the towns ; nexr come the followers of the various 
minor religions such ns Arya and Parst comprised in the term “ Others then 
the Musalmans j then the Jains ; then the Hindus ; and lastly the Animists. 
But although the relatively low proportion of 12 per cent, only of the Hindus 
live in towns, no lesfe than 70 per cent, of the urban population are 
followers of this religion. In the Tonfe city alone do the Musaliuans outnum¬ 
ber the Hindus, The Animists are naturaily almost wholly rustics. 
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Subsidiary Table VI. 

DiST&iBtmoir brtwibn Towua awd Villages or tbs roLLOireBS of tbs kain RsLiGidNS. 


Bbliuioh. 

PafiCfuiTAGK or rsitsoNs or kacb 
Hais Rsligio.n. 
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DIAGRAM NO. 3. 

showing by states the proportion per 10,000 ( IF THE POPULATION RETURNING EACH MAIN RELIGION. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Ag© and Sex, 

(A&E.) 

108. The least eatisfactorj of all the statistics collected at a Census are 
undoubtedly the records of Age, and even in England and other countries where 
education is most advanced the ages actually returned have to be adjuaied and 
** smoothed” to bring out the approximate true proportions of the population 
at the different age-periods. In India the ages returned are peculiarly liable to 
be defectve. Every other column of the schedule can be correctly iilled up if 
the enumerator is intelligent and takes pains to obtain i lie required informa don. 

Beligion, civil coudidon, birth-place, literacy, language used, caste and occu¬ 
pation can all be deliuiteiy stated by the person ceusused, but wheu he is asked 
his age he can only give it approximately. Should he have been born during 
or within a year or two of some wcil-kuowii event of local importance—such 
as a year of bad famiuc—his age can be recorded more or loss accurately but 
if there is no such aid fur determining his age the less intelligent he is ihe 
rougher will be the approximation which he is likely to give. The wealthier 
and higher classes have their horoscopes, but ibese are not always available at 
the time when the census is being taken and without these documents eveu 
their memories cauuot always be relied upon. 

109. The number of persons, males and females, at each of the first five 
years of life, and after that at each quinquennium up to 6Q is given in Imperial 
Table VII while Subsidiary Table 1 tifiixcJ to tuis Chapter gives a similar 
distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each State. The points that strike the 
observer first on examining these Tables are:— 

(I) The progressive rise after the first completed or second year of life 
of the number of children living at each of the first five years of life; (2) the 
great fluctuations which occur between the numbers of the population in almost 
ever; one of the quinqueunial periods; and (3) the higher proportion of female 
children to male children and of old vromen to old men. 

110. With regard to the first point, it is hardly necessary to state that Age«i>ftlw obiidrpo, 
during a period of average healthy years in which no abnormal events occur 

to check the growth of the popuktion by causing a very low birth-rate or a 
heavy infant death-rate, of all the children living on n certain date the number 
under one willbelarger than those who have lived through one year; the number 
of those of one year of age will outnumber those of two years of age, and so on, 

—because, while the number of children born in any one year cannot possibly be 
subsequently increased, their numbers are constantly being reduced by death. 

The death-rate among infants is always much higher than that of children in sub¬ 
sequent years of life and the natural order of things then is a sudden fall from the 
number of children actually born to the number of children alive under one 
year of ftge and a decrease from that point more or less gradual according to the 
relative death-rate of each age-period. The census figures of Rajputana, 
iiowcver, show a very different condition of affairs for we find that the children 
of 4 years of age are the most numerous; next to them in numbers are those 
of 3; then those of 2 ; then come those who have not completed the first 12 
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1886-1890. 
189 M 895. 
1S9G-1900. 


207,354 
194,9S3 
126,250 
133,494 


raanths of life, and lastly those of \ year of age. Moreover, the iiiiinber of 
children in the lustrum 5-10 is considenibly larger than the number of those 
^vbo have not completed their fifth year of age. In the absence of any unusual 
causes ive would be hound to admit that returns showing sucli extraordinary 
results must be inaccurate, and we mnsE therefore see whether this reversion 
of the normal proportion of the figures relating to the earlier age-periods is 
capable of satisfactory explanation and can he shown to he the natural con- 
se<juence of abaomial physieal and economic conditions prevailing durin^i the 

years imraediatuly preewiing the Census. ^ 

111. The distribution of the popuktiim up to 15 years of age by 
qtdnijuennial periods is as follows:— ^ ^ 

1,224,754 children from 10-15 born In 

1,179,031 „ „ 5-10 

SSS,878 „ 0-5 IsyO-lEfOO. 

and the children belonging to the age-period 0-5 arc distributed over smHe 
years according to the figures below:— 

226,897 children 4 years old born in 1896 

® o H t, 1897. 

” ^ » II >i 1S9S. 

>• 1 ,] „ 1399. 

■ „ under 1 „ „ 

ftow, JIT Chapter U it has been pointed out that during the period 
1891-1901 Kajputana has enjoyed only two years (1893 and 1894) of imoinni- 
ty from scarcity or serious outbreaks of epidemic disease, and that in the 
first half of the last decade scarcity and epidemic disease were fiirless prevalent 

1899-1900. The effecto£ the eeeeons .seletrly tracea in the Sgujes just -iva. 
Dur.ngl881-9e, when the SMeons ana hnreesb were better, more chtiaren 
were born mnl more eurwea then during (he Sve lean year, which foUowrf 

the brnth-rale wa, c<m«qnently high and infant mortality comparatively"!^’ 
and at jhe pn^nt day we find that the childmn bom between IMO-ISOO n7w 

n' a- ° “>“« nnmeroiM portion of the commmity 

Descending to the atmoal periods shown for the first five years of life the low 
number of children under S years of age is undoubtedly due to the eit, oT 

via T,“ “'»• f'*' of tie proportlouately“ew 

eh, dreu ot 1 year of ^ arc heavy infaut mortality in the latter part of 1899 
and, perhaps, to a small extent, incorrect entries of children of one war of 

Itf th 7 ”""7 0” 901 

while the small number of infants of under oue year mn^f l ^ ^ ’ 

high d^th-mte during the famine and au.nm„7cnths of 19 “ t 

depressed vitality of the population caused by the famino A 
especially, by the severe epidemic of virulent malar ini f 1 ** 1 ”/ *”*^*^^ 

after the famine. Considering the .bnorn.:! 

produce a very high mortality among touts and children of tender 71 an*! 

a very low birth-rate, there is then no sulfickiit reason to A iT*7 ^ ^ 

live accuracy of the ages of the childrea returned in the schrfut, 
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113, III Dingram i, tbe UnjpuLina returns for the ngcs from 0 to 4 com¬ 
pleted years are compared with those of Borabiy, Cantra] India, and the Central 
ProFinceaall of which suffered from the famine of 1899-1900. In each of the 
Provinces shown in the diagram, except in the Central Provinces, the lowest 
proportion of very yonng children Is at the first completed year of life but the 
drop is mo^t marked in Bomlxiy. The numbers of the children of two years 
rise in each case : the proportionate increase being greatest in Bombay and least 
in Central India. For children of 3 years of age there is little difference in the 
Bombay figures, those of Ilajpiitaua show a sliglit rise while in the Central 
Provinces and in Central India, which suffered from the famine of lS96-!>7,the 
number is less than tlienumber of those of 3 years. The children of 4 years 
are more nuraeroua In Eajputann, Bombay, anil Central India than thoae of 3. 
or of any other single year in the histrum 0 to 5 . 

113. Variation in the numbers of each age-period, after the first few years 
of life, were anticipated from the first for the roftsons set forth at the comtnence- 
ment of this Chapter. There ie, however, another factor wiilch tend-s to dlstnrb 
the progressive decline from one age-period to the next Tvhich should occur, and 
that Is the custom which prevails among persons, Jti European as w* ell as in 
Asiatic countries, who do not know their exact age, of stating the nixirest even 
multiple of five. The figures given in Subsidiary Table I, and Diagram 5, which 
has been prepared to illustrate this point, show that the people of Hajputana 
are much addicted to this tendency of an illiterate population. Except in the 
case of the population living between 15 and 20, (i. e., persons whose ages were 
from 15 to 19 years) well-known to be one of the most healthy periods of life, 
the proportion of tbe population in the first half of each decennial period from 
10 years of age onwards is considerably larger than the proportion returned for 
the years 5 to9 in each preceding group of ten years, Tims the population of 
30 to 34 years of age— respresented fay tbe age-period 30-35—is more numerous 
than that living 1>etween 35 and 29 ; those li l ing between 49 and 44 arc 
more numerous than those between 35 and 39 f those living between 50 and 54 
are more numerous tlian those between 45 and 49 j and lastly those of 60 
and over far outnumb<?t those between 55 and 59. 

114. For the ages above 4, decennial periods with the multiple of ten in 
the centre give results which seem to approximate more closely to accuracy than 
those obtained from the ijuinquennial periods of the Tables. The numbers in 
a total o£ 10,009 living in each decennial period arranged In this manner are 
shown in Subsidiary Table II. It will be seen that for each decennial period, 
from the first 5-15 onwards, the miinbars for all religions and for each main 
religion decline progressively and, in view of the fact that the famine has com¬ 
pletely upset the normal ratios of the numbers, at any rate at the earlier age- 
periods, the proportions arrived at are, perhaps, on tbs whole, as nearly 
accurate as those which might be obtained by the various elaborate methods of 
adjusting the ages resorted to by some statisticians. 

115. In Subsidiary Table III, the age statistics of 10,000 of each sex are 
compared with those of a simiJar proportion of persons in 1891, the first occa¬ 
sion on which the actual ages of tho population of the Native Stales wore record¬ 
ed. The differences in the first four quinquennial periods are considerable. In 
1891, 13*36 per cent, of the males and 14*64 per cent, of the females were under 
3 years of age, in 1901 the proportions were males 3 77 per cent, and female* 
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!J'S5 per cent. The proportions of the mates and females in the to 10 period 
were also higher in 1891 than in lS0l> The percentages were males 13'87 and 
females 13'G5 in 1891, as against males 12‘04 and femalea l5'23 in 1901. la 
the next two quinquennial periods, namely, 10 to la and 15 to 30 the propor¬ 
tions of tnalea and females in 1901 were higher for each period than those in 
1891. The proportion of males in 1901 for the period 10 to 15 is noticjeable 
being 13'39 as against a percentage of 13'36 recorded for the male children in 
1891 who were of the age-period 0 to 5 years. 

The actual number of maids under 5 years of age was 84G,4S3 in 1891 
and the actual number of Qiales returned for the age-period 10-15 in 1901 was 
683,452. In 1891, however, the Phils in the States of the Southern Division 
were not enumerated and the proportion of males of under 5 years shown for 
1891 was therefore a little less than the true ratio. But, even if ive allow for 
u slight increase for the unenumerated population of 1891 the percentages show 
that the mortality among those who were infants and youug children at the 
l>revious Census has been relatively small. 

For the period 25 to 30 the proportions of both sexes in 1901 were higher 
tlian those for the same age*period in 1891, but the position is reversed for the 
next perioil. From 35 to 40 the proportions were much the same for males, 
but the ratio of females was higher in 1901. For each of the quinquennial 
periods from 40 to 60 the proportions of both males and females were higher 
in 1901 than in 1391, but the proportion of old people of 60 years and upwards 
decreased from 4*41 in 1891 to 411 in 1901 for males, and from 5'67 to 4-89 
in the case of females. 
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116. The mean age of the living in 1901, based on the ages returned in 
the schedules, is 25 years and nearly 5 months for males, and 25 years 11 
months for females. In 1891 the mean age of enumerated population w'as 
24 years and 5 months for males, and 24 years 11J months for females. The 
mortality among children of tender years and the check to the natural fecundity 
of the people caused by the himine and fever are sufficient to account for the 
rise in the mean age of the living, 

117. Details of the age distribution o! 10,009 of each scs in each Divi¬ 
sion and State are given, as previously remarked, in Subsidiary Table 1. It 
will be seen that the proportions at each age-period vary widely in different 
States. Young children under 5 years of ago are more numerous in the 
Eastern and Western Divisions than in the Southern. T)ie smallest ratio of 
iuh-uite is shown by UatiBwam, Mewar, Shahpura, Lawn, and Dungarpur, 
while for the period 0 to 5 the proportion is lowest in Shahpum, Lawa, Bundi 
Mewar and Dungarpur. If we add to the children under five the children 
between five and ten, the proportion by Divisions is roughly 23 per cent, in the 
Eaetem, 20 per cent, in the Western, and 18 per cent, in the Southern Division. 
From 10 to 15 the proportions in the Western aud Southern Divisions are almost 
the same: in the Western Division the proportion Is 14 per cent, and in the 
Southern 13 per cent. In the Eastern Division it is about 11 per cent. Of the 
States, Sirohi and Jaisalmer show the highest proportions and Bharatpur, 
Jaipur, and Dholpur the lowest. 

From 15 to 40 the Southern Division with 50 per cent, shows the hitrhest 
proportion. The ratios of the Eastern and Western Divisions arc 43 percent, 
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atid 41 percent, respectively. Aracng the States, Me war has the higheet mid 
Jalsalmer the lowest percenb^. 

The proportion of elderly and old people is highest in the Western 
Division, 25 per cent,, and lowest in the Sontbern, IS per cent. The Eastern 
DivUion shows a percentage of 23. Of the States, Marwar has the highest 
proportion and lianswara and Dungarpur the lowest. The smdl proportion 
of young children and old people in the States of the Southern Division shows 
that the [n:)rtality from fever and fainitie among the Dhils must have been 

•heavy. u f i i d- u u 

1L8, Among the agricultural and labouring classes, boys and girls begin 

to contribute to the family income, indirectly if not directly, at a very early 
itge, bnt, tating the population as. a whole, the self-supporting or useful period 
o£ life may be assumed to be from 15 to 60 for males and from 15 to 15 for 
females. On this assumption the proportion of workers— eliminating from the 
calciiktion those whose age was not returned—is 61-69 per cent, for males anti 
51-13 per cent, for females. The comparatively small proportion of persons 
at the dependent ages is, however, unEortnnately due, to a great extent, as 
already explained, to a high rate of mortality among young children and old 
people during the famine and fever epidemic. Sul>3ldlary Table I\ ahows 
the percentage of the population at the useful nges in eiicli Division and Stato. 

The Southern Division with a percentage of 66 for males and 5( for females 
shows the highest proportion of self-supporters. The Eastern Diviaiou is 
next with percentages of 61 for males and 51 for females. In the estern 
Division the percentages are nearly 61 for males and 4S for females. .4mong 
the States, for males, Mewar with a percentage of 67 shows the Iiighest pro¬ 
portion of workers and Jaitialmer with 56 the lowest, tor females, the 
percentage of supporters is highest in Dnngarpur 59, and lowest iti Jaisilmer 
where it is a little over 46, 

119. The age distribution and HIean age of the followers of the chief ttimiittk-a fw iu» 

religions are given in Subsidiary Table V. The figures for the early years of tW rvligion^. 
life present the same aaomalies in the case of each religion as have been 
noticed with respect to the returns for the whole population. 

The age distribution of the Hindus, who form such a large proportion 
of the inhabitants, hardly differs from that of the general population. The 
proportion of young children under five years of age is Jiighest among 
Mnsalmans and lowest among the Anitaists. Taking the sexes separately, 
we find that the Musalmans have the highest proportion of male children, 
and then, in the order in which they are given, cotae the Hindus, Jains, 

Christiaas and Aniraists. For female children the Musalmaas are also first, 
then the Christians—whose actual numbers are however very small—then the 
Hindus, then the Jains, and lastly the Anitaists. From 5 to 10 the Chris¬ 
tians come first: their position being due to the high proportion of females 
at this age-period W’bich they possess. Close after them come the Aninilsts 
whose males and females approximate to one anotlior and whose proportion of 
males largely exceefls that of the Christian males j then the Mufialnaans, then 
the Hindus, and lastly the Jains. 

The high position occupied by the Christians for the ages 0 to 10, in 
spite of the fact that most of the Europeans at the reproductive ages are males 
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who are either unman-ied or whose wives are not in India, would appear to be 
due to the far bealthicr cuacotn^ at the birth o£ a child prevailing among the 
Kaiive Christiana who comprise nearly one-bnl£ of the total Christian popula¬ 
tion. The wives of Native Christians are often attended at child-birth either 
h, European doctors or by native pracdtionere who have been taught in 
MeiUcal tjchools tlie uicthoda adopted by European accoucheurs, and their 
iiiDmts do not therefore suffer to the same extent as those of Hiuduft, Jains^ 
etc., from infantile fever caused by the process of asphyxiation lo which they 
are subjected owing to the practice among native midwivee of having all the 
apertures of the room in which the mother ia lying closely shut, and the air 
kept away as much as possible from a new-born child. 

Froiii 10 to 15 the order at the period 5 to lO is maintained except that 
the Jains change places with the !MusaImans who come last. 

At the useful ages—for which and for the dependent ages the proportions 
of the followers of each of the four main religions are shown separately by 
Divisions and t'tates in Subsidtarj Table VI.—the Animists are first for both 
sexes ; the Jaius and Hindus come next with very little difterence between 
them, and the ^[usalmans are Inst. Although they are not shown in this 
return, the proportions of the Christians at the useful ages are just a little 
hizhur than those of the Musalmaua. Tiie Christians and Mugalmans alone 
have a higher proporlion of females at the dependent than at the useful ages. 
The figures of the Animists, w‘ho are composed chiefly of Uhils, at the early 
and advanced years of life tell their own tale and clearly show the extent to 
w'hich the vicit^situdes of the unfavourable seasons immediately preceding the 
Census affected the aborigines. 

120, The mean age of the living for each of the five religions is shown 
at the foot of Subsidiary Table V, Among the males, the mean age of the 
Hindus, 25'o3, yc<trs, ia the highest; then that of the Jains 25TG ; next 
come tltc Musahuana with 24’9S ; then tlie Christians with 24*08 ; and 
last the Animists with 23*26, For females the Jains nre first with an 
average of 26'36 years. Not far removed from them come the Hindu females 
with a mean age of 26‘OS ; then the Musalmans with 24*81 ; then the Animists 
with 23*59 rand last the Christians with 21*92. The position oftbcChrls- 
ti a ns is due to their high proportion of children from 0 to 10 years. It will 
be observed that among the .Vlusaltnans and Christians only is the mean sge 
of the females less than that of the males. The difference between the mean 
ages ofMusalnummen and w'ornen isnot great but between Christian malea 
and females it is considerable. The reason is that from the age of 35 upwards 
the pToponion of Christian males especially among the Enropeatis is consider- 
ablv higher thun that of the Christian females. 

121. The age constitution of the urban and rural population is shown in 
li^uhiiidiar}* Table VU. The tirljon population in this statement comprises only 
the people living in the eight cities of Kajpiitana; the rest of the population 
is treated as ruml. The total urban population according to this definition 
is 492,443 of which 253,909 are malea and 238,534 females, and nearly one- 
third of this total is contiiined in the city of Jaipur. From 0 tola years of 
age the townspeople show a lower proportion of children; from 15 to 20 the 
jroporiion is much the same; but from 20 and upwards the proportion is 
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hij^tier in utbiin than 5n Tural ttaetE in earh period for KideSj ivhile for fcmaka 
it Tb also higher except from 20 to 40 at which age-period the proportion of 
females is larger in the rnral aica. One cause of the lower proportion of chil¬ 
dren among the urhan population is no doubt the temporary insmigration into 
cities of adults in search of employment. Among the urban male population 
65‘59 per cent, were hetn ecu the ages of 15 and 69: the percentage of the 
rural male population at these agca was 61-49, 

THE PROPORT SOM OF THE SEXES 

122. In the total population of 9,725,391 Oiere were 5,104,246 males 

and 4 619,055 females which gives a ratio of 905 females to every 1,000 males. comptrlmn Ly Diyi- 

123. In Subsidiary Table Vin the proportion of females to 1,000 males for mi 

ia dven by Divisions, States, and citiea for the years 1881, 1891 and 1901. 

In 1881 there were 849 females and in 1891,891 females to every 1,000 malea. 

The steady advance in the number of females points to improved enumeration 
at each successive Ceusus, to the les.emng of the prejudice which exists 
among some classes against mahing any disclosure with respect to them wo¬ 
men folh especially those of a marriageable age, and to ^ 

operations undertaken at the instance of tho Government of India AU three 
Divisions show an increase in the proportion of females as with he 

«,tio at each of the two previous Censuses. The proportion is highest in the 
Southern Division where it reaches 933 females to every 1,000 males ; next 
comes the Western DmEion with 905 and the Eastern with 898. Mr. Baines 
remarks that *‘the ratio of femaleB to males runs higher in hilly tracts, as a ru e, 
than on the plains, and it seems to he depreeaed by a dry oiid hot ^ climate, 
particularly if accompanied by a considerable range tf temperature.^ _ 

^ Raiputaua is concerned this theory is borne cut in respect of the higher ratio 
preJhng in hilly tracts, for the Soutliern Division, where the ratio 
Lteins L most hilly portions of the Province, lint, on the uthcr hand,Ahc 
lowest ratio is found not in the Western Division, the greater part of which 
is desert but in the Eastern Division where it m especially low in the fertile 
plains of the States of Dbolpur and Bharatpur bordering on the Jamna provmc- 
L and in Karauli. These three States showed the lowest ratios in 1891 also, 

and in the absence of any Tcliahle vital statistics extending over a number of 

vGaTB on whicb to base an opinion, 1 can only suggest that the low ratios may 
be due partly to climatic influences and partly to a high rate of mortolity among 
females at the cblld-hcariug age. The proportion of children from 0 to 10 la 
higher in these three States than the average for the province, but between the 
a«ea of lO and 35 the ratio of women is considerably less than the ratio for 
Kajputana as a whole. In three States only, Sirobi in the Southern and Ki- 
tihaugarh and KarauUin the Eastern Division, has there been a decrease in the 
proportion o£ women compared with the ratio in 1891, and Koranli alone shows 
a smaller ratio of females in 1901 than it possessed in ISSI. The other States 
all show mcrenses. In Banswara (including Kusalgarh), and m the Lawa 
Estate women, for the first time, are in excess of the men, the proportions hemg 
1 022 females to 1,000 males in Banswara and 1,014 females to 1,000 males 
in Laws, In Dungirpur the sexes are eve^ divided, DhoJpur with 836 
females to 1,000 males has the lowest propotTOn of femalea. Slap No- 7 shows 
tire propordon of the sexes in each 
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124* In tha cUtea, 'vhicti are arr vn^e I in the Table in order of pnpnla- 
tlon, the bigheet proportion of women is to be found in Tonk where their 
ratio is 1,043 to l.OdO nulea. Jodhpur comes next with a nitio of 1,013 females 
then Biiner with DSr. Udalpnr has 960, EoUH 914 and Jaipur 910. The 
proportions in Bharatpnr S33 and ilwar S20 are considerably less than In the 
other cities. In jllwar an 1 Bikaner the prooorciona have eteadlly declined 
since 1881, and in Kotah where the ratio slightly increased in 1891 the pro¬ 
portion of women is now lew thin In 1381. In all these three cities, too, the 
proportion of females is less thm the ratio obtaining in the States to which 
they belong- In Alwir, where tho diffierence is most marked, the low propor¬ 
tion of females is confined entirely to the suburbs. In the city pro^r the 
females are slightly in excasa of the males but in the suburhe in which are 
included the lines of the Imperial Service Troops the iLumbec of females is 33 


per cent, less than that of the males. 

l 25. The actual number of females in excess or defect in each Division 
and State forth® yaarj 1831, 1891 and 1901 is given in Subsidiary Table IS. 
The satis ^tory relative increase since the year l88l in the proportion of the 
females in all States except Earanli has already fa sen remarked. Taking the 
figures of the enuinsrated pooulatlon the proportional defect of females in 1901 
is'about 61 per cent, less than the defect in 188 L. In all three Divisions the 
defect in the number of females has decreased steadily at each snceeesive Census. 
In Banswara, Partabgarh. Tonk, Bundi, Lawn, Dholpur, and S^hpura the 
actual defect of females In 1891 was larger thtn the defect inl8Sl, hut for 1901 
Banswara shows an excess of females and In the other States and Estates, as m 
all the remaining States oxeapt Ktrauli, the actual defect of females iscoti- 
siderafaly less than the defect in 1881. 

126 The proportion of the saxes at each age-period by Divisions and 

rdigioM u giv«a S.b,idi.ty Table X. It will bt observai that. aEttr 
oE 15, tb. praptttlan oE feMilaa alivaya rbaa at che age-p«riod coatam. 
iOT the multiple oE tea, owing no doubt to the ages o£ Eenitles being returned 

aalnultiplea of leu more commanljr than those oE males. In mast countries 

more boys nre bota thin girls and la Rajpataas we fia 1 that there .aa prepon- 
deianee o£ males arer Eemsles at each age-period eaeepl I to 3 and 60 and ower. 
The period in which the males are most in excess is from I® 1“ " • P 
portions o£ the ssxcs apptoxlmite most closely at the periods 50 to o, a 

45 and 20 to 35. 


There is sonn difference hatwaen the ratios in the three Divisions. For the 
„.psriadfrom 0 to 5 the females are iaexaes,lathe Southern DWision where 
leir proportianis X.0J5 to l,00d miles. la the Western and Eastorn Div¬ 
an, Llr proparlioas, whieb are almost exactly similar are respectively 9,9 

id 980. From 5 to 10 there is no marked diSerence la the ratios. rom 
, 15 the Eistera Division with a ratiooE T57 teaches the lo««t potat but Erom 
5 to SO this position is taken by the Southevn Division with 7i6. r«>“ 

,25 the ratio, Eor the Eiatcrn an 1 Western Divisions are rospoctively 990 
ad 957, and la ihoSoathsra Division, 757. whlali is the lawest ratio la t^ 
livisioa at any age-pariod, FromjU to 30 the Western Division Us the high- 
it proportion of [smiles. At tlfl^ext age-period 30 to So the Eastern Divi- 
ioD is Lst, but frum 35 onw.irJi the Southern Division shows the highest ratios. 
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Itt this Division it is notkenblc that in enf:h oge-period from the age nf 40 on¬ 
wards the females are largely in excess of the males. In the Western Division 
they are in excess of the males at the nge-pGrlod 50 to 55, and in tiie tastcrn 
Division at the age of 60 and over. If we take the proportions at the decennial 
periods given in Subsidiary Table 11 we get a higher ratio among the females 
than amon'' the males at each decennial period from the age of 35 onwards. Over 
tatementoE „ge U cornmci to lh« dJ o£ both sexes boi it U 
amono oli womeu witli wboni great rge is eoualdered a oisuactioo, and thl. laibit 
teuds^to make the proportion of oH women to old men higher than it is^rea y ; 
but still, allowing for this tendency to orerstate tlielr ages, the ligures demons¬ 
trate that alter the earlier ebiU-bcariag ages women stand the vieissllude. of 
life better than men, 

127 TaWao the rel^ions, the proportion ot women is highest nintmg the 
Jmos who show an average oE 1,006 women to every 1.000 men. and lowest 
.mong the Christians who have a ratio oE 700 females to 1 000 malea N ext t„ 
the Jaiaseome the Aaimista wltha ratio ot 035, then the Hnsahaaaa with 010 
and last the Hladns wills 800, At the age-period 0 to o the 
mlWons, except the Hindus, show a larger proportsoi, ot female eliildren ti an 
hoys The excess is greatest among the Auiinists who have a mtio oE 1,166 „ r 
,„\,00I) boys a. this age-period- Among the Hindus the pm^rtmu of 
children to boys U 974. From 5 to 10 the Mu«.lnmns w th 893 have 
lowest ratio From 10 to 15 the Christiana with a ratio of 509 fema es are 
tolest and next to them come the Hindu, with 781. From 15 to 20 .lie ,»si- 
tUms of the members of the dilferent reUgions are uiiehanged. From -0 on- 
warle Ln. ehow a. eadl age-period, except a. 55 ti. «. a ,Kepondcra..« 

oftenrdesthe excess being greatest at the period 60 and over. ‘ 

f * • . fvt 20 to 25 and from 45 onwards the females exceed the males. The 

.xZTg«atesl at 60 mid over for which period the ratio ia 1,417 fematea to 
L 000 maL. The Musalmans show a higher ratio of women to men at the 
periods 40 to 45, and GO and over. Among the Hindus the proportion o ema es 

to males is higher only at the period GO and over. 

198 Ill tovvna tbere are 553 fenifileB to 1,000 males^ i o n r >i^q fiOid tdJtl-l SftM-F 

. . virt tiqr Rnt if we adopt the definition used in p iva 121 and 

isii^bimu.. .t .bam^. 

t. p^l^rtiin of female, ia the urban p<Hmlatka. is 330 to 1,000 males, 

and in the rural popuktioo 903 to 1,000. 

1.9 Tbeptoportinntd female to male children tinder 5 years ofi^e 

far tta mistes «dect^ f»r inclusion in Imperial Table XIV is given m Sabs.- 

^Li TnCxi where the castes are arranged in the order ot the proportmu o 

r ^ hi lm The castes included in the stsbimcnt comprise the principal 
female children. Ibecasmsi of society from Drahmans to 

castes in the Province nni striking. The Uishnois found chiefly 

Bhangis. Some o t c gtircs ' of iit-arly 3 girls to every hoy at 

in Marwar, (MuLmans) and the Jat Musalmans also show 

this age-penod. The Deiswalis f 

twice or more than twice as many you ^ ^ KhatTs i Musnlinanh Ikuris, 

Abim, Chip;.., Minas. Bhangis (Hindu). Bham and Malm 




mmle thilrlren uniiw S 
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The MusalniAD Bhangis linve the sexes at these early years evenly divided, 
and among the Cliamara and Meos there is only a slight difference. The 
Shaihhs, Gras^ias, Miihajaiis (Jain), Sondhias, Jlajputs (Musalman), CharanSj 
Ealmklianb, Nais (MuEalman) and Eaths all show over 900 girls to 1,000 
hoys. The Etimharfi (Musaltnau), Khatis {Hindu) and Rajptits (Hindu) have 
a proportion of over SOO girls ; while those which show the lowest proportions 
are Mogbias Jats (Sikh) 373 and Knlbis 537. When the very low pro* 
portions among the Jat Sikhs, and Kalbis were discovered, the State autho¬ 
rities were at once requested to enquire into the circumstances of these castes 
and to ex|.ilain, if possible, the cause of these exceptionally low ratios which at 
first sight cast a grave suspicion upon them of engaging in female infanticide. 
With respect to the Jat Sikhs who wore returned almost entirely by the Bikaner 
State, tiie explanation is that they Were temporary immigrants from the Punjab 
who came into the State for employment, and that those who happened' to he 
accompanied by their wives brought with them male children only. The Kalbis 
are a well-to-do agricultural class, returned by Marwar, among whom there is 
said to bo a demand for girls, Parda is not observed by their women who 
work in the Cdda and cost their parents very little. Far from there being any 
inclination to engage in female infanticide, it is represented that the demand for 
Women has led them to introduce a custom of cxcJiauge in marrisige by which 
the bridegroom is required to provide, for marriage with one of his bride’s rela¬ 
tives, a girl related to him. The fact that Pavdet is not observed removes the 
probability of there having been any appreciable wilful omissioa to record women, 
and it appejirs that there Is a real deficiency of women among this caste. The 
Moghias are a low criminal tribe and may perhaps be more careless of their 
female children than members of other castes 

projjortion of the sexes in each caste numbering not less than 
20,000 persons is shown in Subaidiary Table XII. In this statement the 
castes are arranged in the order of tlie proportion of the females. The t^eneral 
distribution of the castes is marked, and although the Brahmans and other high 
castes such as the Cbarnns, Bliata, Oswals and Porwals are more than half way 
up the list, the general tendency is for the ratio of females to be highest in the 
longest castes, and, excluding the classes of devotees among whom the number 
o£ women is small, lowest among Rajputs, the large agricultural classes such as 
Jats, Gujars, Patels, Sondhias (who are of Rajput standing), Ahlrs, Minas, and 
Meos, and some of the large sections of the Mahajan classes such ss the 
Mahesris, Khandelwals, Saraogis and Agarwals, In 1391, among the castes 
selected for a comparison of the proportion of the se.xes, the Ahirs, Gujars, Jats 
and Rajputs had the iow'est ratios and the Meos and Minas were also very low 
down in the list. But, except among the Jats, the ratios of the females have 
increased in all these aistes. The Rajputs who are at the bottom of the list now 
as at the last census have advanced from a ratio of 751 to a ratio of 793 * the 
ratio among the Jats has decreased from S46 to 341 the Gujars who were 
below the Jats in 1891 have advanced from 789 to 842 ; the Ahirs from 857 to 
881 ; the Minas from 871 to 897 j and the Meos from 882 to 903, The tliffer- 
cnce between the ratios of the Rajputs 793, and of the Musalman Rajput 
converts 934 is remarkable considering that in regard to marriages the latter 
adhere to their old Hindu custurns. There is, however, a stiR more marked 
difference between the BIshnois, ongiually a religious sect of Jats, who have 


I. 


by tbc highest ratio of females, and the Jats 'who are at the bottom of the 
large agricultural tribes. The strict attention 'trhich the Blshuois pay to clean' 
liness and the great care they take of all living animals may be some of the 
causes of the greater proportion of women among them than among the Jats 
who ore one of the tribes who used to practise or were suspected of practising 
female infanticide. 


t3l. Although among classes each na the Knyasths who hud difficulty 
in marrying their daughters, and some sections of the Mabnjans who spend 
much money on their marriages and consider it derogatory to have daughters 
who are unmarried, the ratio of females is very low, yet the fact, as borne out 
by the figures given in Subsidiary Table Xf, that most of these classes show a 
higher ratio of female than of male children of under 5 years of age, indicates 
that infanticide la not generally practised. The life of a girl is no doubt, on 
the whole, less valued and worse cared for than that of a boy : but, the chief 
reason of the disproportionate number of males appears to be due to greater 
mortality among the women more especially at the child bearing age. 


Ccmcluiion ^ ** 
□revalcnc« oi 


132. Owing to the absence of reliable birth statistics the records of the 
Census arc hardly likely to be of any assistance to biologists who aie engaged 
in endeavouring to determine the causes which influence sex during the nine 
months ante-natal gloom,but to those who investigate the numerous specu- 
Intions as to the nature of se^, the brief notice of the season of ceremonial 
marriage and the considerations which generally determine the commencement 
of conjugal relations, which is given in paragroph 134 of the neset chapter may 
perhaps be of some interest, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. {Contimicd.) 
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Kotflb 

S^hAbpura 


»i+ 

i-i I 


i<i I 
P-iP 


J- 


MiasAl- 

RULQ. 


339 


331 

344 

3y^a 

33& 

3Si 

31-1 

31^ 

34^ 

347 

34' 

31-5 

sia-7 

373 

3^8 

ST3 

86 4 

3M 

313 

3M 

SS'l 

307 


387 


337 

38fl 

3^8 

SO- 

M-a 

3«1'4 

SG-O 

334 

315 

30 5 

34-5 

^8- 

223 

4iJ- 

334 

Strti 

33-7 

815 

52-3 

20-4 

81-4 

30^5 


Jain. 


337 


39^ 

41* 
43 5 
332 

30 9 

29-1 

301 

23-1 

31P 

S78 

27-9 

779 

21 * 

mu 

307 
341 
205 
20 
26 6 
a5'3 
EOl 
2S' 


34^7 

40-a 

444 

407 

22 8 

32^2 

14- 

3^.7 

34^5 

4^5 

35'7 

201 


pi-p 


ai-B 




U ALBS. 


ID-SO. 

60 

aiodn. 

MumI- 

moo* 

JbIo. 

Anieuu- 

tio. 

MlndiL 

BliipJ.- 

taan. 

fi 

7 

3 

0 

ID 

11 

61*3 

6S-7 

62-5 

1 6S-8 

42 

, 4-6 

81-5 

671 

683 

ets'O 

0-4 1 

4-2 

61-5 

50' 

61-3 

iiO-a ^ 

41 

i'2 

£68 

553 

1 64-6 

51-3 

3*4 


514 

1 65 3 

577 

5S' 

' 6'8 

4’3 

eO’2 

67' ' 

683 

esi 

17 

3- 

67-2 

67 6 

6a’7 

66 4 

J7 

3^ 

53^ 

67-a 

5S9 

619 

16 

2- 

eo-e 

6S 1 

65-5 

1 66 4 

16 

38 

00- 

3 1 

788 

815 

1* 

1'6 

fioi 

66 5 

67'4 

' 66-4 

2 4 

0' 

ei2 

536 

87 6 

62 4 

41 

8- 

61-fl 

fiO-2 1 

67- 

68*6 

4-4 

6-3 


(^'9 

696 

p." 

2-7 

41 

04- 

74 1 

76-3 

+■■ 

83 

37 

573 

54 6 1 

621 

*■■ 

5-4 

6 4 

£88 

57 4 

64“2 

»■- 

44 

4-3 

5S'5 

57-9 

60*5 

... 

4-2 

55 

50^6 

624 

70* 

. ■ 

4* 

37 

65 2 

63^ 

783 

eo-2 

27 

46 


65 a 

704 

j 1 

29 

£ 

B56 

660 

i 72'! 

p-p 

2^ 

3-7 

642 

64-a 

1 712 

ei-ft 

2^7 

86 

675 

667 

60- 

P ■■ 

1-8 

%-u 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIE. 


Age ursTKiBUTios pee 10,000 or tub Ubban and Rubae Population. 


*■ 

Age. 


Malxb. 

F ■ H . 1« B 8 . 

1 

Urban. | 

1 . BiuaI. 

UrbaiL 

1 

Sun). I 


1 


2 


4 

' 5 


0-5 

i-i 

fCl 

saa 

003 

058 


&.I0 

#-■ 

1,040 

i;si4 

1,103 

1,320 


10-15 

*«P 

ljl73 

^ l,SiS 

1,119 

1,138 


15-30 


1,100 

i,m 

086 

082 


S0-<0 


s.osr 

1 3,271 

3,250 

3,310 


<0-C0 

#i-i 

i,m 

1,763 

1,9S7 1 

1.656 


60 uhI ortt 


608 

406 

C23 

432 


Urban jM^lulion Id tbi* Table coffipriwf tlw pernoju liTing m Um 8 CMm of SajpaUna cmlj^ vbo bars not re turned tbeir 

bare been ezdude^ 


I 
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SUBSEDIAKY TABLE \l.^{Contd.) 

pBBCeKTAGV AT rSBFCL AMD pBPRMJ>KST AGRS OF THF FOtUlWSBS Of TQB MAIM nEUGTOMS 
* BF Div]sio«\s AMD Stated. 


FEMALES. 

* 



0“15. 



45 A3TD WKR, 


Juil* 

tio. 

, Eidtiti, 

Bluia]' 

DULEL 

Jsid. 

tic. 

Lnailu. 1 

I1l[il^ 

Jftiii. 

Aniidia- 

lac- 

lliddiL 

klmml- 

uim. 

Jun- 



13 

14 

li 

16 

1 

IT 

li 

M 

ao 

"1 

ss 1 

23 

24 < 

S6 

88 

1-6' 

8SX 

861 

88' 

818 

113 

481' 

fiV 

888 

156 

15§ 

IT^ 

S’4 

4’S : 

33 

34- 

®7€ 

34 e 

39* 

43- 

446 

47 4 

441 

IS 

176 

VS* 

169 

^7 


337 

39-1 

33-3 

11 h 

; E09 

472 

49*6 


1 151 

137 

IM 


S- 

43 

377 

39 0 

35 1 

41-6 

47- 

44-3 

fiO- 

461 

: J6-3 

jG-1 

li-9 

12-9 

! 4-1 

33 

339 

3CB 

34-3 

SB’S 

47-2 

43-8 

47* 

441 

lU^J 

19-4 

161 

17- 


I’l 


323 

3oe 

34 9 

674 

551 

653 

67 4 

13 3 

lad 

14 1 

S4r 

2^ 

1-4 

*6-4 

312 

304 

3CH0 

67-3 

5S’0 

£0-5 

69-7 1 

13-7 

13-2 

13-1 

0-4 

1- 

ri 

B12 

348 

293 

361 

Ml 

5iL 

66- 

51'3 

12-7 

111 

142 

7 4 

24 



329 

2B9 

ES-O 

0B5 

541 

553 

60r5 

12^5 

- 13- 

168 

99 

i-i 

■€ 

£flC 

34’ 

302 

33-6 

59-8 

55-e 

55-7 


3li-6 

K'rA 

141 

74 

a-6 

M 

^t-4 

301 

32 


1 625 

52 5 

61- 

53 

la¬ 

11-4 

17 

7-0 

4e 


33-B 

304 

gs 

853 

614 

4a-7 

i 888 

663 

id- 

14 9 

167 

il 

51 

34 

33-1 

34-6 

273 

335 

51 

4^^ 

59-2 

662 

3B-9 

157 

20^5 

11-a 

£3 


2d-5 

23 1 

272 

■ ■ii> 

507 

672 

55*7 


rS'B 

* 147 

15*1 


27 


31 1 

35* 

30^4 

4 m- 

58-4 

61-3 


AaA 

ID'S 

197 

7-6 

■ Pk 

11 


37’ 

3a-3 

33-B 

4m 

47-5 

45-5 

46-3 

AAI 

155 

14-7 

30-2 

ppi 

fri 


35D 

SB- 

329 

■■ii 

493 

48-7 

495 


14-5 

13 3 

17-5 

p*i 

6'i 


»G’7 

361 

30- 

Vd-li 

429 

48* 

484 

1-P* 

14-4 

100 

178 

* — 

35 


350 

341 

279 


50-7 

55^3 

S5-3 


13*7 

150 

ie-8 

i-kP 

55 

Ml 

2&- 

2^-9 

976 

311 

£8-4 

E5-L 

60-4 

57S 

12-6 

15- 

16- 

III 

31 


33'4 

S3- 

269 

9 Adi 

57-1 

im 

69-4 

M ■ 

13 6 

172 

14-7 

# ■* 

27 

bl 1 


28’S 

27-6 

l-fiH 

679 

663 

5tf-4 

AM- 

12-1 

14 4 

18* 

■ Pm 

37 


317 

310 

272 

359 

B6-5 

53-a 

&S-4 

65’2 

12S 

14 3 

1 16-4 

811 

1 L 


£02 

273 

23S 

AAb 

58-5 

57-5 

814 

■ PI- 

123 

25-2 

148 

^ 1 

■PPI 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Gbhebai. Pbotobtiom of tde Sexes by Divisions, States and Cities. 


BiVISJQNS, StATAfl MlHD Qmt 


SAJFUTAKA 


We^t^ro Dlrblon 
fiiku)^ 

J&u&liuer 

Uikrwu' 


Sntbera ITiTiddea 

UewiT 

Bqlwbtk dud 

PirlkbE^uli 

Ihtflgdi^r 

Biruhi 


EMtvrfi BlTlslni 

Jufpur 

RifliapH^b 


LaWk 
Mwot 
PhAnitpiir 
DhoitHir 
R^rmdl 
JbaliLwv 
Tciik 
Bnndj 
KffUh 


CftiM 

Jtipi35r 

Jdtiljfiur 

AIvTitr 

Blkuid' 

Udaipur 

Bbimtpcir 

Took 

Kouh t.# 


■'i-> 

4 - 1 - 


PtI 

*-rw 

■lib 

f-*+ 



Females to 2,090 Malss. 


190L 

leou 

mi* 


3 

3 

4 

■-i . 

m 1 

S91 

849 



897 

7as 

. 

SOS 

891 

732 

irl« 

683 

£45 

750 

■ 1 I 

905 

902 

£l}6 

■ K. 

933 

91B 

S7a 

tk* 

9J3 

912 

853 

*** 

1,021 

949 

944 

#«■ 

993 

919 

£29 


],000 

991 

939 

-ip.- 

81^8 

900 

277 


398 

8TS 

866 

m— 

£02 

875 

611 

*-* 

916 

930 

£oa 

#11 

1,014 

944 

972 

W** 

922 

951 

1. 895 

m** 

870 

8\l 

£42 

!•■-■ 

836 

781 

£«5 

■ PI 

S37 

852 

844 

mm* 

929 

8S0 

840 

mmm 

914 

917 

020 

m*m 

930 

8P5 

914 

14P 

940 

915 

£05 

i + i- 

021 

915 

901 

MP 

039 

e<l4 

©03 


910 

sm 

8Lt3 

whP 

, 1,012 

951 

£94 

APP 

' £20 

£52 

879 


997 

1,0^ 

1^9 

PPI 

9rjO 

5T7 

605 

Mp 

£39 



PPI 

1,011 

990 


tii 

914 

031 



J 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX, 

AcnrAL MCTss ob defect of Femaleb bt Diroroira abd States. 


DirmoHS aid Stitisl 

^ KiririB3i or PtiKALia ih exci&s (^) oi iir ditht 

ICOI. j 1691. 

1 

188L 

1 

HAJPCTAHA 

Dlvtaiaii 

Jnuulumr 

MarWELT PIRV ,11 ^^,1,. 

8e!itl!iOTD IMTUkn 

Mew*r ... 

UtEucv^^kra ana KuAaJgArii 

PArubguh "[ 

Dopwirpur 

S'wW ... 

S»it«ni SlviEtea 

■'• . 

RuiLufigarb 

R^pt«r” ::: ::; ::: 

Dholpur ... 

KnnuiJj 

JhpfiWttI 

bSSi “ ": . 

iff* - ••■ "• •" 

rihnhpun 

S 

1 ~ 488,191 

— 139,046 

£9,J«l 
— A-MW 

— 96,487 

— 02,163 

49,614 

+ J,f36 

— 47 

+ 6 

— 8,396 

— 603,877 

— 162,250 

— 3,980 

+ 19 

— 33,61*3 

— 43.(i47 

“ £^288 

= 13,823 

— 3,299 

— A136 

— 8,235 

” 1(045 

— 1,766 

8 

690,882 

— 180,619 

— 48,137 

— 9.G97 

^ 130,776 

— 98,173 

— 79,879 

— 4,877 

' — 8,709 

— 440 

^ 9,268 

— <03,D97 

^ 187,664 

— 4,560 

_ 96 

40,010 

— 55,357 

— 31.356 

— 18,.523 

fr.tiSl 

— 8,570 

— 16.331 

— 81,619 

— 2,840 

— 611,fi61 

— 

— 34,111 

— m,m 

-* l30(SaS8 

— 102, 22 a 

— 

— 2,93« 

— 2 m 

— 9,361 

— 410.431 

— 

— 5^653 

— 38 

— ar,84fl 

— fi5,4l0 

— S7,027 

— 12,020 

— 13,054 

— ^,333 

“ Xhm 

— 36,l0g 1 

— 2,684 1 


SUBSiDlARr TABLE X, 
XuvBER OF Females to 1,000 Maleb, 


Aci. 




nAJPDTASiAH 





WeSTARH Diflaioit, 



All QotK 
giouiL 

Qindu. 

j l^usal- 
niui. 

. Jam. 

. Aqimi#' 
tic. 

CliFia- 
1 tias. 

AIL Rali- 
fijpn.. 

EiadiL 

Musal^ 

n.'‘-9iT]. 

J.la. 

AsEfiLb- 

tiCi 

Ohm- 

tkiL 

L 



3 

4 

6 

0 

1 7 

i 

8 

13 

11 

la 

13 

0- 1 


m 

m 

1.031 

1.087 

T53 

1,130 

1,103 

1.121 

1,100 

1,165 

428 

1,000 

1— 2 

P.r 

IrXr^ 

IMi 

1.116 

992 

IJSO 

l,ltB 

1,1™ 

14 It 

1,209 

989 

C52 

2-" 3 

... 

4i£J2 

m 

' S80 

1,1^1 

1,203 

70S 

3,052 

1,046 

961 

1,£« 

IpOOS 


8— 4 

Mm 

t^0E) 

' 071 

1,012 

1,029 

1,216 

1,130 

807 

683 

m 

9£$0 

itUe 

§33 

4*- a 

#.. 


Dii 

yea 

1,014 

US2 

1,IS0 

649 

840 

m 

914 

ltl07 


Total 0— fi 



©74 

1,010 

1,041 

1:166 

1.024 

879 

973 

093 

1,046 

907 


Cl 

1 


m 

850 

m 

980 

©go 

374 

9£5 

959 

731 

890 

m 

556 

10—15 


m 

781 

636 

m 

614 

506 

663 

653 

m 1 

1,003 

793 

4U , 

15-20 

... 

&U3 

TSI 

604 

sea 

837 

668 

630 

608 

857 

1,096 

m 

057 1 

30-25 

... 

m 

©TO 

871 

1,054 

1,03S 

323 

057 

85J 

632 

1,890 

610 

m 

35-39 


&70 


875 

l.OO-l 

m 

m 

632 

873 

769 

1,853 

654 

714 

80-35 

*.. 

913 

318 

&7S 

1,040 

626 

607 

^1 

908 : 

622 

l,S9a 


§46 . 

85—40 

j 


88S 

645 

1,006 

673 

556 

BW 

611 

§90 : 

1,159 

1,050 

£§L 

41)—45 

... 

033 

33a 

1,003 

1,057 

m 

53;^ 

074 

071 

040 

1,138 

786 1 

813 

45-00 


m 

d5i 

788 

1,021 


m 

666 

845 . 

m 

J.1S9 

1,200 


50-56 

*-* 

m 

9H 

m 

1,0U 

1,161 

603 

1,006 

toe 

1.G77 

1.068 j 

MSI 

566 

55—60 

... 1 

340 

835 

774 

908 

1410 

467 

m 

799 

i.OOO 

1,051 

§01 

607 

EO uid over 

... 

usyi^ 

1,064 

1,070 

1,813 

1417 

686 

856 

m 

1,315 

1,487 

1(350 i 

SDQ 

Total 

... 

aofi 

688 

810 

1,006 

866 1 

709 

905 

S9S 

SOS 

1,100 , 

863 

B19 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X.^(Contd.} 

Kuubsb of Fevalbs to 1,€00 IIalei. 


Aoa 


SounniRS Divi^jm, 

Eisnsv Drriaiosf. 

All RbIi 

gKUA. 


UumI- 

mAD. 

Jam- 

ABlmiB- 

tie. 

Chris- 

lijig 

AN Sail. 
; gioos. 

Hn0D. 

1 

* miD. 

Jiia. 

Aztimip 

Cbrb- . 

1 tkck. 

1 


14 


10 

17 

li 

19 

20 

21 

23 

23 

24 

25 

rrrrr 

1 ..1 

*■># , 

676 

M49 

1,041 

IpOy? 

1^16 

m 

930 

IflSS 

903 

1,1£^ 

im 

364 

851 

630 

1.009 

1.035! 

3,107 

1,197 

1,062 

1,4« 

1,319 

1,340 

1,167 

778 

L429 

1,222 

l,flW 

1,1^ 

S05 

676 

059 

IpOOT 

901 

047 

065 

007 

1,003 
' 086 

],000 

3,038 

070 

1,045 

1,064 

60t 

1,081 

926 

1.078 

IpOOfl 

174 

689 

1,000 

1.075 

1.010 

1,305 

1,500 

704 

ltl4^ 

929 

Tot^ 0- 5 


i^oao 

970 

969 

LOEB 

1.244 

1.100 

0SO 

074 

IpDia 

087 

1,080 

Ip0l4 

6-10 

PI-1 

m 

903 

QSO j 

273 

063 

i3l 

018 

010 

645 

m 

916 

1,071 

1 10-J5 

■il 

m 

TO 

806 

SOI 

$15 

1 GIO 

767 

756 

013 

731 

608 

€12 

16-20 

t 

m 

m 

7S5 

S12 

AtO 

674 

000 

70f 

m 

SDl 

077 

699 

20-25 

PPI 

nr 1 

930 

«£3 

m 

1.060 


m 

686 

1.010 

914 

9^007 

714 

2S—30 


sea 

m 

787 

9X I 

013 

448 

m 

800 

921 

sie 1 

^19 

840 

00—36 

■ fep 

ES4 

m 

iU 1 

243 

S96 

679 

m 

023 

988 

m 

623 

1,001 

36—iO 

1 

m 

1,03S 

606 

1,016 

851 

e€7 

656 

051 

048 

795 

S89 

614 

«0—66 

*rm 


MJl 

m 

1,004 

930 

498 

s&a ' 

677 

1.033 

960 

977 

€00 

46—00 

H + 

um 

1.373 

m 

1.066 

1.119 

30& 

797 

767 

79S 1 

778 

1,011 

1 

£93 

00-66 

*H 1 

im 

1,334 

870 

1,171 

1,109 

338 

048 

046 

664 

033 

1,0«5 

SIS 

55-00 

iifi 


1,738 

600 

1,0S9 

1,333 

439 

749 

786 

645 

717 

981 

357 1 

60 anil OTW 

t-v 

i,m 

hms 

m 

Mfl7 

1.431 

607 

1,060 

1,1 U 

668 . 

1,085 

078 

697 

TOtAl 


aas 

aai^ 

BTl 

007 1 

040 

030 

608 

804 

025 

873 ^ 

043 

7AS I 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XL 


Numbeb of Females to 1,000 Males ueder 5 teaes old b? Selected Castes. 


SsLicno Cun. 

FoidiIeu 
to 1,000 

Miilea. 

Seucoted Ctmt. 

Ftmalei 
to 1,009 
' MaJeo^ 

Btiwsntm Cabti. 

FeimJea 

to IJMJ J 
Maloe. 


1 


2 


X 


2 


1 

0 

Bkhadt 

4.* Ehdti 

4*4 

2.293 

Biia 

*M Aolcdufltk: 

■«4 

1,122 

Shaikh 

MEtssl-mEm 

977 



... 

2,600 

Biki 

*.* Hioda 

... 

1,085 


ADimiitio *.. 

974 


•p* do. 

mmi 

2,000 

fiiabmu 

444 dop 

.** 

1,078 

Alnliajim 

JaiQ 

960 ; 

Khsiti ,+ai 

diJ. 


1,760 

Soa&r 

«** do. 

... 

1^0 

Sondbin 

*.* QidJu 

' 9m 


4,, Hinda 

mmw 

1,656 

Mabajaa 

.** do. 


1^060 

Bajpot 

iw MofaBuan_ 

957 

Gojir ... 

dPi 

fife* 

hm 

Etnnbhflr 

»* do. 

f** 

1.069 

Cbiw 

.F* niody 

055 

Dbobi ... 

>.. doi 

»i. 

1,336 

Aliir 

*.v do* 

**. 

1,054 


*.. Uyadman 

930 

S^bhi 

do. 

*4fe 

1,333 

Cblufrp* 

«.* d^. 

i*« 1 

ifm 

Nai 

4*4 do. ,.,, 

025 ! 

Nai 

da. 

**. 

1,302 

Hmii& « J 

4** do. 


1,014 

Rath ... 

do, *,. 

602 

jut 

«.. do. 

,P. 

1,277 

fihAOgL.. 

*ii do. 

B** > 

Iflil 

KtzmbhEir 

.fi do. 

SS7 

Sirri 

do. 

4** 


Bbot *J 

do. 

*4. 

1,030 

Ehati. ,, 

*** fijhda 

070 

C5akAr«i« 

.» do. 

« 

l.lOi 

MiU 

■j* do. 

... 

1,0^ 

itojpqt 

*fh do.f 

830 

Babsri 

M do. 

41* ' 

1,131 

Bhiflgi*., 

MuaoiiDiB 

4>*. 

1^000 

Hog him 

do. 

€87 

Eajdstl] 

do. 


1,167 

Chjunip 

»,4 Eioda 

**. 

m 

Jai 4*4 

444 Kth 

S73 


Bikli 

*.* 

1,143: 

Mm 4.: 

«». MoialioAD 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE JII. 
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DIAGRAM N? 4. 

Showing the number of chiidren below five years of €igo censused tfi 
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CHAPTER V. 

Civil Condition. 

(TABLE Vn.) 

133. Tlie statistics relating to the Cml Condition of the population at 
the different age-periods which are given in Imperial Table VII are the first of 
their kind which have been compiled for the Native States of Rajputana. The 
instructions for filling up the column of the schedule in which the Civil Con¬ 
dition was to be entered ran as follows ;— 

‘‘Column 6 (Married, Uontarded or Widowed.) 

This column should not be left blank for any body, not even for 
infants. Every person should be entered as either married, 
unmarried, or widowed. No (question regarding the validity of a 
marriage should be made, but the statements made by the person, 
or in the case of children by their relatives should be accepted. 
Divorced persons should be entered as widowed if they have not 
married again. Persuns who are returned by custom as married 
should be entered as such although they have not gone tlirougb 
the full ceremony. Unmarried women though living with a man 
should be entered as unmarried. The vernacular word for married 
“byaha^' is not sufficiently explicit. When a person states that 
he or she is married that })crsoa should be asked vrhether his wife 
or her husband is living.” 

These instructions appear to have been carefully followed and in no case 
has the Civil Condition of a person been omitted. Before reviewing the statistics 
of the Civil Condition it may be well to premise that the figures for the diflerent 
age-periods are the actual figures entered in the schedules and therefore share 
whatever inaccuracies there may be in the record of age, and that among those 
sections of the community who consider it derogatory to have a girl of marriage- 
able age unmarried, the probability is that rhe ages of girls in this position 
were understated rather than that they were falsely returned aa married. 

134. The universality of marriage has already been referred to in the 
chapter dealing with the movement of the populatioo, as marriage, being one 
of ihe chief factors in ihe reproduction of the race, has necessarily an important 
bearing on questions relating to the growth of the population. The most essential 
difference between marriage in India and in Europe is that in the latter the 
ceremony is always immediately followed by cohabitation, while among many 
classes of the native population of India coustunmaiion does not take place 
until some years after marriage. Marriages ore usually celebrated in the 
months of Baisakh, Jeth, Asadh. Magsar, Magh, and Phagun corresponding 
to April, May, June, December, January, February and part of March. They 
are not celebrated in the rainy season (Chauraasa) becauBe the gods are sup¬ 
posed to be asleep and cannot be invoked to bestow blessings on the happy 
conpJe, and also doubtless because in this season the marriage parties could 
not travel about the country except at great inconvenience and discomfort. 
The actual dates are determined by astrological considerations but there are 
certain auspicious days on which marriages can be celebrated without the 
necessity of consulting astrologers. These days, which are roostly used by 
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Jats, GujarSj Ahirs, Minas, SiinarB* Bhils^ ^tc.^ete^, for their marria^eSf 

ftre Akha Jy (the 3rd day o£ tiie eccond half of liaUahh), Ashlm^ 

(Krkbna^s birthday in September), Deo Ulkm Gyarm, (m ^ov^mUr], 
Dh^landt, (la M^rch) and Basant, (in April). The b^.r ck.aes aUo ofieu 
celebmte their mirringes on the dates fixed for the mama^'ea of the Jagir ara 
and ehi of tains to whom thej are subordinate. K the [wrties are of a mature 
age at the time of the wedding, a second cere notiy 

performed at once and the marriage is then con&nmmate - ut t * 
and bridegroom are of tender age the C?a«nii ceremony k not performed tmti 
twist, Std, ith or rth ycor, (.'.r., «u M year) otter tbe marriage The 
Gautin ceremony usually, but noi alYvavrf, naarks the commencement o miir 
Tied life. In some parts of the country and among some castes vt is performed 
only in order to remove the restriction against the bride going to her husband ft 
house and has nothing to do with the commencement of conjugal relations 
the date of which is determined by the parents of the bride, when she has 
attained maturity, after consultation with the astrologers. In man) paces 
th«; certsiiiony is altogether omitted. Mahomedans marry at any ti 

of tw year OMopt diiriog tbo MuWrri.m, and tWrs mob itW consider 
ibe Or'st 13 d«v. of the month Sefer «hiel. follotts the Muharrem lo beelso 
eiilecky. Married life mith them commences when the parties hare erriced at 
maturity. The emtoms which govern merriagot are dealt with le Chapter 
IX on Caste, Tribe, and Race. 


m. An examination of the statistics given in Table Vlt will show 
that the unmarried males exceed the unmarried females by 1,049,490, that 
the widowers fall short of the widows by 463.339 mid that there are 101,960 

mors wVvcs thjiTi husbsiiid^* ^ 

1S« Sttbtidiarv Table I, oppended to thie Chapter givet the dietrlhntioo 

of 10,000 of eeeheea by Age cod Civil Condition, end from this atetement we 

cce that among the males 18 per cent, ate single, 43 per cenh are merne , 

and 9 percent are widowed; whereat, among the female popuialion, 1^ 

cent, ere married. 30 per cent, ere single, end 20 per cent, ere widows. The 
reiativelv low proportion of unmarried women and the high proportion o 
widoivsire the results of the custom which enfnrees the early mamag. of 
wirls and diecoiircges the re-marriage of widows. The eaeeea of wives over 
wbetids ie doe pertly to the absence of hnshende and partly to polygamy. 
Takiaw the proportiona at the different quittqnennioi ege-petiods, among 
lU OOO males of all ages there ere Bve married who ore under S years of a^, 
nod among the seme number of women there are at the name ege-jBriod !2 
married and 1 widowed. At the neat ege-period, 5-‘»’ 

and 103 females among the married, while 5 males and 7 female, are widow^. 

in the 10 to 15 period 172 males and 437 women ere marriK), end 2d males 

and 27 females widowed. At 16 to 20 there is a further rise among toe 

married of both eexeo. the married men amounting to 364 and the merruK 
women to 732. The widowed moles number 48, and the widowed females Gn. 

Hctween 20 to 25 there are 501 married males, and 827 married females wbieh 
toe maximum rate of wives tor all age-periods. The widowe number 117 
ond tlie widowers 67. At 25 to 30 tlie married males, 626, conOnneto rise 

number while the married females begin to decrease and number 733. At 


m 
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30 to 35 the niimbor of husbands Is 678 whitrli is their lii[jhest rate for all 
age-periods, while the nunaijcr of wives is 709, the widowers are 9.5 and widows 
195> From 35 lo 49 the norabers of the married of bcith sexes <lrop eoQStder- 
abiyj the husbauJs niirtil>^r 434 and the «ives 395 ; bus from -40 to 45 ihe 
proportion of husband'i and wives rises again to 559 and 4G1 respectively. 
There are 110 vritlowers and 347 widows at this age- period : the number of 
the latter shows a consideiahle increase on the fitjure for the jtrevious age- 
period. From the age-period 3& to 35 and onv%'iirds, it will be noticed that 
the figures of the single, uiardad, and widowed rise and drop alternately at 
each age-period owing to the tendency—already noticed-‘■of the people to 
return their age as an even nmUiple of five. The far higher proportion of 
widows to widowers at all ages from 20 year^ and upwards brings out very 
clearly the great distinction between the sexes in respect of re-marriage. 

13T. Subsidiary Table II shows tlie distribution by main age-periods 
of 10,000 of each sex in each Civil Condition. Out of 10,000 uiimarried males 
4,241 are below ten years of age, 6,626 are under fifteen, and 9,609 are under 
forty. Of the unmarried feniales, 6,789 are under ten, and 9,125 are under 
fifteen. In other words the average age of unmarried females is much lower 
than that of unmarried males. Among 10,000 married males, 97 are under 
ten, 495 are under fifteen, and 6,522 are below forty. Out of the same 
number of married women 229 are under tan, 1,105 are under fifteen, and 
7,908 are below forty. Thus the mean age of husbands is higher than that of 
wives. Of the widowers 56 per cent, and of the widows 65 per cent, are 
over forty and the average age of the widows is therefore higher than that 
of the widowers. The mean age * of the unmarried is 13*87 years for males 
and 8*3l years for females ; that of the married is 34‘86 for husbands 
and 29*45 years for wives f the mem age of widowers is 41*63, while that 
of the widows is 44*12. The difference between the ages of the husband and 
wife is nearly 5§ years. 

138. Three columns have been added to Subsidiary Table II showing the 
proportion of females to 1,000 males in each Civil Condition at e.aeh age*period, 
The ratios, which are, of course, affected by the variation in t;,be proportion of 
the sexes at the different periods of life, show that at each period the number 
of spinsters is smaller than that of bachelors, and that the differenoe between 
the unmarried of each sex becomes more marked with advancing years. Mar¬ 
ried women are greatly in excess of married men up to 40, after vrbicb the 
husbands are more numerous than the wives. The disproportion between the 
widowed of each sex is noi as great as might have been expected, which is due 
no doubt to the fact that widow re-marriage is freely practised among the large 
agricultural castes, the forest tribes, and trie lower classes who form the 
bulk of the population. The statistics show that to every 10 busbamls below 
15 there are 23 wiv'cs, and to every 10 widowers below 1,5 there are 11 widows, 
whilst the unmarried girls of under 15 are less than the unmarried boys by 
about one iti every five. 

139. Thjs*rc!ation between Age and Civil Condition Is further e.xempUGcd 
in Subsidiary Table III whicb gives the Civil Condition of 10,000 persons at 
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each main age-period. From this statciiicnt it will be seen that out of lOjOOO 
lualea below 10 jeara of 200 are married aod 26 widowed. Out of the 
same number of woiuen 626 are married and SO widowed. In ihe next oge- 
period 10 to 15 there ore 1,285 males and 3,73-l females amon;^ the married, and 
173 males, and 234 females among tlie widowed. From 15 to 40 there is, as 
is only to be expected, a coDsideruble rise in the proportion of the married and 
widowed. The number of husbands in 10,i>00 m.iles at this age-period is 5,919 
and the number of wives in 10,000 women is 7,902- There are 829 widowers 
and 1,515 w-idows. At 40 and over the proportion of married men, 6,8S2, con¬ 
tinues to increase but among the married w'omen it drops to 4,441. The pro¬ 
portion of widows at this age-period is more than double the ratio of the widow¬ 
ers Out of every 10,000 women of 40 years of age and over there ore only 
61 who are spinsters and these statistics show what, a very small proportion 
of the female population remains unwedded, 

140. The proportion of the sexes by Civil Condition at each main age- 
period for RtUgions and Divisions is given in Subsidiary Table IV, It will 
be seen that the Jains have the highest proportion of wives and widows. The 
Hindus come next with respect to the ratio of wives, then the Aniimsls, then 
the Musaimans and last the Christiansj but for widows the Musalmons are 
second and the Hindus third. Among Jains, Hindus, and Musahnans the 
widows arc more tlian twice ns numerous us the widowers. The highest pro¬ 
portion of wives to husbands among the Jains, Hindus, and Animists is found 
in the Western Division; and among Muealmans, and Christians in the Eastern 
Divisiou* Turtiiog to the age-periods we find that at the very early age 
a to 19 the highest proportion of girl wives to boy husbands is shown by the 
Animists but their posh ion is entirely due to the Teturns from Marwar in 
which State the proportiou of young wives among the Animista at this age is 
considerably higher than that of youtlilul husbands. The BCtuiil number of 
perfions of the Animistic faith returned as married in Marwar who are under 
ten years of age is 1,152. Early marria^re is not the custom among the Bhils 
who form the great bulk of tlic Atiiniistic population and I am inclined to doubt 
the accuracy of the Marwar returns of young girl wives among their Animistic 
tribes. If the excep'donal ratio returned by Marwar is not taken into account, 
tlie early marriage of females will be found to be far more prevalent among the 
Hindus than among the other religious groups, which we know to be the case, 
and the proportion of infant wives to infant husbands to be higher among the 
Musalmaus than among the Jains. Girls of all religions, except the Animistic 
faith, are married at an earlier age ia the Eastern than in the Southern and 
Western Divisions. The proportion of widows lo wndowers at this age ie highest 
among the Hlndua. Kext to the Hindus come the Jains, then the Animists and 
then at a oonsidetable interval the Musalmnns. There are no very young 
widows among the Christiaus. At 10 to 15 the Hindus show the highest 
proportion of wives to husbands, then the Musalmans and Anlmkts whose ratios 
approximate to one other, then tlie Jains, and then the Christians. The propor¬ 
tion in the Divisions remains highest in the EaBtcm and lowest in the Western 
Division. Widows are relatively more numerous than widowers among the 
Jains and Animists, Among the Musalmans the ratioof widows to widowers is 
very small. From 15 to 40 the Jains show by far the highest ratios for wives 
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ant3 widows, Tbe Hindus come next, at a considerable interval, for wives, 
then the Muaalraans, AniraistB, and Christians. For widows the Mnsatnians have 
a higher ratio than the Hindus, The highest ratio for wives and widows at this 
age among Jains and Hindus is found in the Western Division, Among Mnsol- 
mans, wires are in the highest proportion in the Eastern Division and widows 
in the Western Division, The Animists show a higher proportion of wives to 
husbands iu the Southern Division and of widows to widowers in the Eastern 
Division, At 40 and over among the followers of each creed there are fewer 
wives ihnq husbands and more widows than widowers. The wives are relative¬ 
ly most numerous among the Jains, and the widows among the Animists, The 
proportion of widows to widowers among Hindus is fer higher in the Southern 
than in the other Divisions, 

141. The relative dgnres of the population in each of the three conditions tiondiiidii in i!«‘ 

* i r\- - - □ 1 ^ ^ different SillEtiiUv ijIHia 

tot JJiTiaioii and bj age-p^rjoda are g^iven \u Subsidinry 

Table \\ From this we see th^t the proportion of irtarried ie bigbest in 

the Eastern Division {44*93 per cent.) and lowest in the Western Division 
(40'50 per cent,). Among the States, the masimumratiu 46‘97 percent, is found 
in Kishangarh and the minimum 30-44 per cent in Jaisalmer from where ibcre 
was a large exodus in the famine to Sind and Bahnwalpur. There is not much 
illfference iu the proportion of unmarried males in each of the Divisions. The 
Western Division with a ratio of 48-39 per cent, shows the highest proportion, 
and the Southern Division wilh 47*47 per cent, the lowest. Of the States, 

Jatsalmer with a percentage of 63-Q2 U first and Shahpuia with 42'75 per cent, 
last. Widowers are in the highest proportion, 11-30 percent, in the Southern 
Division and are relatively least numerous in the Eastern Division where their 
percentage is 7*15. The States with the highest and lowest ratios are Mar war 
|2'53 percent, and Jaipur 6*31 per cent. Among females, the proportion of 
wives is highest in the Eastern Division and lowest in the Southern Division. 

Jaipur shows the maximum ratio of 53'94 per cent,, and JatBRlmcr the mini¬ 
mum ratio of 39 - 9 S per cent. The ratio of unmarried females is highest in 
Banswara where the percentage is 3^i'67, and lowest in Jhaluwar where it is 
33*56, The last mentioned State with a percentage of 28*94 shows the highest 
proportion of widows, while Bharetpur with l7 per cent, has the lowest ratio. 

142. If W& take the figures for the main age-periods, one of the first 
points to note in the returns of the States is the extent to -which early marriage 
takes place in different parts of the provinoci The highest proportion of both 
married males and married females of under ten years of age is found in Marwar 
where in every 10,000 hoys and girls, 580 and 1,118 respectively are married, 
hishangarh shows the next bigbesc ratio with 349 married boys and 901 married 
girls ; then come Dholpur, Laws and Shah purs. In each of these States and 
Estates there is a large proportion of the higher classes which practise early 
inatTiage, In the Bhil States of Banswara aud Duiigarpur, and in Jaisalmer, 

Bikaner, Alwar, Karauli, Bunch, and Kotab the ratios are low. Partabgarh 
lias only a small number of married boys at this age but its ratio of ymmig 
married girls is higher than those of Bundi aud Kotah. For the period 10 to 
15 Dholpur with 3,184 has the highest proportion of married males ; Mar war 
is next with 3,136 and then come Bharatpur, Kishangarh, Shabpure, and 
Karauli. The States with the lowest ratios are Jaisalmer 351, Banswara 428 
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and Dungarpiir 479. Bundj, Bikaner^ and Kotab b&ve also law ratios. Among 
girls aC this ag6-period, the States of Dholpur, Bharatpur, daipui:, Jhalawar, 
Karaull, and Kishangarh, all in the Eastern Division, show the highest propor” 
tion of wives ; their ratios varying from 6,675 in Dboipnr, to 4,329 In KishaO' 
garh. The lowest ratios of wives of the age 10 to 15 are found in Banswara 
1,426, Duegarpur 1,777, and Jaisalmer 1,926, 

The most notieeable feature of the statistics for the period 15 to 40 is the 
comparatively high proportion of men in the Western Division who do not 
marry until lute in life. In Jaisalmer over half the men between 15 and 40 
are bachelors and in Bikaner and lltirwar the proportion is over one-third. The 
extensive emigration which took place during the famine, when many of the 
married men went with their families or a part of their families to the canal 
and railway works in Sind and elsewhere, may to some extent have unduly 
raised the proportion of the bachelors, but among the great mass of the agricuU 
tural and pastoral castes and tribes in these tracts, where living is harder, marriage 
does seem to be postponed among the men to a later period of life than in the 
more favoured parts of the country. The figures for the women, however, do 
not show any delay iu marriage. The highest proportions of unmarried fi^males 
nt this period are found in Marwar 1,202, and in the Bhil States of Dungarptir 
1,129, and Banawara 1,061, The proportion of unmarried men of 40 years 
and over is 9‘97 percent, in the Westerti Division, 8‘5l per cent, in Eastern 
Division, and 5'37 in the Southern Divisicin, For widowers of 40 years and 
over, Marwar with a percentage of netirly 30 has the highest proportion, and 
Lawn, Bfluswara, Jbaluwar, Bharatpur, Partabgarh, and Alevvarall have ratios 
of over 23 per cent. For widows the highest ratios are shown by Dungarpnr, 
Bauswara, Partabgarh and Jhalawar. In ail these States the proportion of 
widows among females of 40 years and over is more than 70 per cent. Widow 
re-marriage is practised by the Bbila who form by far the greater part of the 
population of the first three of these States and the high proportion of widows 
among them is most likely due to the accidental cause of famine to which, as 
already remarked, the so-called stronger sex seems to succumb more readily than 
the more patient, 

143, The proportion of wives to husbands for main Beliglons and Natural 
Divisions is givea in Subsidiary Table VI, There are in Bajputana 1,046 
wives to 1,000 husbands. The proporttona in the three Divisions arc 
Western Division 1,103, Eastern 1,029, and Southern Division 1,023. By law 
and custom a ^Iimlmau may have four and a Hindu two wives. But except 
among the wealthy sections of the community and the Bhil tribes, the privi¬ 
lege is not often taken advaittago of by Hindua and rarely by the Musalmana 
unless the first wife is barren or bears only female children. The custom of 
A'nT*eura by which the widow contracts a second marriage with her deceased 
husband's younger brother is common to almost all the lower castes who 
form the bulk of the population and this of course leads in many coses to a 
man having more then one wife. 

The number of wives to each husband is larger in the country than in 
the cities* not because polygamy is more common in villages than in towns, 
hut because the husbands are often absent temporarily in towna and canton- 
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ments while tlie wives remain at home in the villages- Taking cities an i 
villages together the high proportion of the wives in the Western Division 
appears to be due not only to the large Jain community—among whom many 
of the men have more than one wife—but partly to the emigration which too k 
place during the ^miue. The stadstica of the emigration from the Western 
Division show that the male emigrants escceedcd the female emigrants by 30 
per cent. In the Southern and Eastern Divisions the excess of wives is pro¬ 
bably entirely due to polygamy but the 6gores indicate that the practice is not 
very common. Turning to religion we find that polygamy is far more common 
among the Jmns, Hindus and Animists than among the Musalmnns, and that 
it is most prevalent in the Western Division. Among the Jains who show a 
ratio of 1^124 wives to 1,000 husbands there are many wealdiy sections who 
are in the habit of marr^’ing more than one wife. The Hindn converts who 
form a considerable proportion of the followers of Islom in Bajpntana appear 
to have some difliculty in obtaining brides for they show a considerably higher 
percentage of unmarried males than most of the castes and tribes, and the 
figures indicate that except in the Eastern Di vision-"-and there only to a very 
small extent —^ polygamy is rare among the Mnsalmuns, Bhils usually have 
two wives and thus raise the ratio of wives to husbands among the Aniraiats. 

The small number of wives among the Christians Is, of course, due to the 
large proportion of unmarried men, as well as of married men, whose wives are 
absent, among the European community, 

1H. Polyandry is not pmetiaed in Hajputana, 

Poljrindry. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 

Distribetiok ov 10,000 or each Sex bt Age and Ckil Condition. 
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Widowed, 1 

U^itniiJTiedr 

Married. 
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2 
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4 

5 

6 

7 
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5 
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1 

5~l0 
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23 
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■ f-r 
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11 
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60 
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72 
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0 
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32 
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! 
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3 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL 


Distbibotion bt Main Age-Periods of 10,000 of each Skx and Cii'Il Condition. 
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2 

5 

4 

6 

8 
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87 

61 
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47 
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70 
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SUBSIDliVRY TABLE^ ilL 


Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of eacii Main Age-Period foe race Sex. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY. 

PaoposTiorf or the Sexes bt Ciru. Condition foe REi,ioiosiiANii DmsroB*. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Distbibiition bt Civil Condition of 10,000 of each Sex fob each Aoe-Pebiod ft Divisionb 

AND States* 
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44 

94 

65 
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IjOSC; 
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99 
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63 
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9 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.-(C^nfJ,) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y.—iQontd), 


10,000 Mai.ic>. 


CIVIL CONDITION OF 10,000 PEUALE9, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE TL 


Proportion of Wives to Husbands for Main Religions and Divisions. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Education, 

(TABLE VIII.) 

1-45, The statistics re^rdlng education are contained in Table 
which shows literacy In the ProTincml Vernaculars Rajasthani, and Western 
Hindi, (separate %ures being given for the dialects Marwari, Mewari, and 
Hhundari of the former, and Hindi and Urdu of the latter), in “Other 
languages/* and iu English; and, gives sex-totals for each of the four 
age-periods 0-10, 10-15, 15-20, 20 and over. The instrnctlons to the 
enumerators on the subject of the entries to 1>e made in column 14 of the 
schedule for persons who were literate or illiterate were as follows 

“Column 14 (Literate or illiterate). 

«ni«r i))« lAti^Ddgc or Itngasg^i wbioh a person cnn both r«ad snd irritie. Pctsons 
vi\\a cm read but wko do not knon' bow to write ehoald be shown as ikUleirate, Tlio 
lanifdagc entered in thij column pisf notml^ajs be that entered in colnmn Vh FersonE 
whose parent tongue la freqnootlj esDnot read and write it, bat tbej ■eau read 

and sjowo other Tcrnncolar, fiaeh na Urdti* In meb n case Urdu 13 tlia knguAge 
wbiL’li bhonld ba cotored In tlile colunin.^’ 

These rules ft}>pear to have been carefully observed and the division of 
the population with respect to literacy into those who know how to read 
and write a langutige, and those who do not, is 1 believe substantially accu¬ 
rate til spite of its being the first occasion that an attempt has been made 
to collect these statistics iu the Native States. 

146. Of the total population of 9,723,301 there are only 324,701 
persons or 3 per cent, of the population who ate literate as against 9,396,600 
or 97 per cent, who arc unable to both read and write. The males are more 
educated than the females but even among them only G per cent, are literate, 
Education has hardly reached the females at all for 9 9*31 of them are 
illiterate. 

147. Subsidiary Table I shows the state of education among 10,000 
of each sex at the difierent age-periods ^vhicU are important from an educa¬ 
tional point of view, and gives the chief vernaculars* iu which the people are 
literate. Columns have also been added showing the proportion of female 
literates to 1,000 male literates at each age-period, ft will be scan that out of 
10,000 males of all ages, G19 are literate and 9,381 illiterate ; and that out of a 
similar number of females, IS are literate and 9,982 illiterate. The 
number of literate females co 1,000 literate males is 27, 

148. The language iu which the greatest number of people are literate 
is Western Hindi, which comprises the dialects Hindi and Urdu, The total 
number of literates in Western Hindi is 173,658 persons and the proportion 
iu 10,000 of each sex is males 332 and fcimdes 8. Of the two dialects 
Hindi contains the greatest number of literates. The figures for each dialect 
are Hindi 157,496, males 154,134 and females 3,312 ; and Urdu 16,162, 
inales 15,564 and females 59S* 
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A Bumber o£ persons, hoiirever, wlio are returned ms literate in EuglisU 
are also literate in Hindi mid Urdu and if these people are included the figures 
tvill be Hindi 1G0,GI}5 and Urdu 18,77-1 which will raise the total number 

of literates in Western Hindi to 170,46y persona or I8i in ex-ery 10,003 of 

the populationt The position of Western Hindi at the top of the veniaculavs 
of India which people can both read and write is chiefly due to the fact 
that the text books used lu the schools are mostly in Hindi or tlrdu^ 

145. Next to Western Hindi comes Kajasthani. The number of liter¬ 
ates under this Jangnage bead is 136,340, tuales 132,650, females 3,681; and 
the proixirtLou in 10,000 of each sex Is males 260, females 8. 

Three dialects are returned, namely, JUarwari, Mewari and Dhuiidari or 
tfaipuri, and, of these Murwari cmituius nearly 70 per cent, of the literates in 
Rajasthani. Tlie number of literates in Juipuri at first sight appears small 
when we consider that the Jaipur State returjis more than onc-liftli of the 
total literates in Rajputaua, but the explanation is that most of tlie people 
of Jaipur and Hishungarh wh'j can read and wtite havo recorded Hindi and 
Urdu as the languages in which they arc literate. ^Vmong the persons liter¬ 
ate ill Eiiglisb there arc 2,272 who are aUo literate in Ruiastliaui. Including 
these the total number of literates in RajtistJiani is 138,612 or 143 in every 
10,000 per-on.s. 

150. After ■Rajasthani comes English in which the number of literates 
amounts to 10,348, males 9,696, females 652. That is, among 10,000 males 
19 are literate, while among the snuie niiuibsr of females I only is cdticated, 

151. Excluding English, the uumWr of litemtes in Odier languages 
is 4,355, males 4,080, females 275. The majority of these persons are literate 
In one or other of the three languages Persian, Unjamti and Sanskrit which 
between tliem contain 90 per coTit. of the literates in all languages except the 
Pru\ inclal vcrnaeuhirs and English. Resides tlie three tuugiies mentmued, 
the languages included in this heading are lloiigali, Canarese, Goanese, Kaithi, 
Maratlii, PortugucBC, Sarah, Tamil, and Telugu. Sarafi which is retiirne<l 
by 59 persons appears to he a mixture of ^larwari and Gujarati, but the 
cbiiracter in ivhich it is written seems to differ somewhat from the cbar.actcrs 
used hi Gujarati and Ifanvari, 

153. Among 10,000 of each sex at all agea, the proportion of literates 
at the age-period 0-10 is males 22 an<I female 1. From 10 to 15 the propor¬ 
tional number of literates is males 57 and females 2, from 15 to 20 it is males 
85 and females 3, and from tlie age of 20 and over males 455 and females 13- 

Tflking these tnaiu age-periods for the different languages tlie proportions 
of male literates at 0 to 10 in Rajasthaiii, and Western Hindi, and English 
are 9, 13 and 1 respectively. The proixjrtioii among the females is mT 
From 10 to Id, among the males, there are 27 literates in Rajostham and the 
same niiitibcr in Western Hindi, and 3 in ** Other languages” of whieh 2 
arc literate in English- The proportion among the females is 1 each for 
Rajasthani and Western Hindi, and blank for Other laiigungcs.’' From 
15 to 20 the proportions for males are Rajasthani -13, W’'eatern Hindi 39* 
"Other languages” 3—of which two are literats in Englislu Among the females 
the figures are Rajasthani 2, W’estern Hindi 1, “ Other languages’* blank. 
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From the age of 26 and over, Western Hindi with 254 !w3 the highest propor¬ 
tion among the males, iheu Uoja&thiini with 1S2, and “ Oiher Iiiuguages ” with 
20, of whom 14 are literate in Englisli- Among the females, the proportion of 
literates in Western Hindi is 6;m Eajasihftiii 5, and in “ Oilier languages” 2j 
of whom 1 isliteriiie m English. 

153. For every 1,000 male literates at each aue-period, the highest 
proportion of female literates is 42 at the period 0 to 10. Ai 10 to 15 and 
15 to 20 there are 30 educated women to every 1,000 educated men, but 
from 20 and over, the mini her decreases to 25 literute women to every 1,000 
literate men. 

The proportion of women literate in English to iiien literate in the same 
tongue is also highest at the period 0 to 10. Among cliildren helow 10 3’eai's 
of age there are 161 girli who are liberate to every l,0UO literate ho 3 ’ 8 . The 
proportion declines at each siiceessive period; and, the mimher at the age- 
period 20 and over is only 56 females to every 1,000 males who can read and 
avrite English. 

1.54. Subsidiary Table II gives the education statistics by sexes and 
main age-periods of Hindus, Musalmitus, Jains, Aiiimisbs, Christians and 
Pars is. 

The best educated comm unify are the Christians amongst whom 71 per 
cent, of the men and 72 per cent, of the women can both read and wriie, 
Kest come the Parsis whose numbers, however, are very few; then the Jains; 
after them the Hindus; then tlie Musalinans; and lastly, the AiilmUts. 

155, Taking the statistics for males aud females sepuratel)', for males the 
Parsis, with a percentage of S2 show the highest proportion of educated men. 
The Christians, whose numbers are also insignilicant, come next wdth 71 per 
cent, and then the Jains—a well-ediiciited class chiefi v engaged in banking 
and mercantile pursuits—with 46 per cent. After tiiu Jains; there is a 
•large drop to the Hindus, who comprise the great bulk of the population and 
among whom only 5 in every hundred can rend and write. Tlie 1 ow-percent¬ 
age of educated men among the Hindus is due to the large number of persona 
of the low and depressed castes who form such a considerable proixirtion of 
the Hindu community. The lluiialmans foliovv with a [lercentage of 4 males, 
and their low proi>ortlon is owing to the fact that many of them are Hindu 
convert and ileos who are mostly agrlcnkurists and among whom education 
has made little progress. 

Education is praciicaliy non-existent among the .\tiimlatlc tribes wlio 
return only IG educated men among every 10,000 males. With regard to 
female education the Christians with a percentage of 72 literates are far 
ahead of the other creeds. The Parsi fcnmles with a percentage of 45 sliow 
the next highest proportion of educated women. A Jong inteival separates 
the Jain, lilusalman, Hindu imd Animistic femnles from their Cbrlstian lunl 
Parsi sisters. The figures of educated females in every 10,000 women of 
each of these creeds are respectively, Jains S3, Mu&almans 2.i, Hindus 13, and 
Animists 2. The lotv pro 2 Jortioii among the Hindus way bo some small 
extent he due to the jwejudice which exists among them against describing 
their grown-up females as literate. 
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156. Ttie proponious of the litemtes among the followers of the other 
religions are not shown in Subsidiary Tabic If becattse their numbers are so 
small, but to those u ho follow the progress of the creeds of tho Hindu reform’ 
ers it will be of interest to know tlmt among the Arytis 67 out of every 100 
males atid 2L ou: of every 100 females can both read and write. In the brief 
account of the Arya religion given in Chapter HI it ia meatloned that the 
Ary a Sninnj busies Itself with female education and the figures (quoted above 
bear out this statement and siiow that tbe Aryas are fur abend of the followers 
tCJflrtitbs in tlie Wth Other forms of tbe Hindu faith with respect toedueatioa among women. 

hBii i-uie*. ‘j’ljg proportion of the educated in 10,000 of each sex for ctidi age- 

jreriod by Divisions and States is shown in Subsidiary Table III. The jvropor* 
tion of the ednented in both sexes is highest in the Western and lowest in the 
Eastern Division. The proportions for males are, Western Division S69, 
Southern Division 759, and Eastern Division 4CS. For females tho proportions 
are Western Division £0, Southern Division 24, and Eastern Divisioa 12, 
Among tiie States, SiroLi owing to its comparatively large Europenn com* 
muiiity is first for liotii sexes. Marwur has the next iiighcst: proportion for 
males, but for educated feiiiiilcs the second place is taken by Kishangarb, For 
males Partiihgurh is foiirtlj and Mewar and Sliafapura efpial fifth. The Stales 
with the lowest proportion of educated niidt'S arc Kotah and Dbolpur. 

For ediicfttod females, Sirohl, KishaDgurli and Manvar occupy the first 
three places, the small Thakurate of Lawa is fourth, Shahpura fifth, iind 
Me war and Tonk ctpial sixth, Dungarpur and Dholpur shoiv the lowest ratio. 

For males at the agc-pcriod 0-10, Bbaratpur with 437 in every 10,000 is 
first, then Sirohi with 424 and Ularwar with 239. After these three, there is a 
large drop to Shahjnira which shows a proportion of 80 in evetyf 10,000. Earauli 
has a ratio of 11, wiiile Lawa does not return a single boy of under 10 j'cars of 
age who can read and wwite. For females Sirobi is first with a ratio of 3S and 
Kotah eeeond with 15. In llikaner, Partabgarh, Dungnrpur, Lawa, iTholawar, 
and Bundi the projwrtiou ismV. From 10 to 15 Sirobi is first for males with 996, 
its position both at tills and the first age-period being due chieflv to tbe Milifarj 
and Railway Sciioois at Abu. Marwar is second with a ratio of S30 and then 
Shahpiira with 637. Tbe lowest ratios at this period are shown by Eotah 165 
and Dholpur 162. For females Sirohi is first with 88, then Eotili with 34, 
Shahpiira wlcb29, and Marwar with 27. In Partabg^irh atuf Lawa there are no 
girls between 10 and 15 who are literate. 

From 15 to 20 Marwar with a ratio of 1,323 occupies the first place for 
eduented males, Sirohi is second with 1,304, and Partabg.irb, Shahpnra and 
Kishangarb all show ratios of over 900, Kotah with 301 and Dholpur wdtii 
319 show the lowest ratios. For females—excluding tbe small Tbakimate of 
Lawa whose 2 literate females would bring it to the top—the highest proportion 
is shown by Siit>hl with 71 and Murwar is next with 53, The lowest ratios 
are in Kotah and Bundi 8 each, and Dutigarpur 5. 

From 20 and over Sirohi, with a pritportioii of 1,736 literates, is first 
among the males, Sbnhpura is second with 1,326, and Marwar third with 
1,242. Kiabangorh, Partabgarh, and Mewar all show over 10 per cent, of 
literates among the males nt this pericxl, Kotah with 402 and Dholpur with 


I 
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391 sfitnv the lowcet ration. For females Sirolii and Kishan^arb are at the top 
with a ratio of 63 eacii, and Kotab arid Dbolpur last, each witli a proportion of 5. 

15S. The state of eihieation i'l tiie eiyht cities of the Province is shown in 
Subsidiary Table IV. Both maie and feavale editcntioiMs far more advanced in 
the cities than in the country. The nnmbsr of edncntetl persons ts highest in 
the Jodhpur City. Next comes Udaipur; then Alwar, Biiaratpur, Jaipur, 
Bikaner, ronk and K^tah. The posiiion of Jodhpur at the brad of the Cities 
in the matter of education is probably due to the large iimubcr of Martvaris 
which it contains. The chief and almost sole occupation of these men is trade 
and they are necessarily a welhedurated class. Although Jaipur only occupies 
the fifth place, it should be remembered that it contains a population more 
than 2^ times as great as that of Jodhpur. It is tlie only city which }>os 5 esses a 
college where higher education is taught and if the proportion of literate 
persons to its total population is smaller than the proportion in Jodhpur, 
Udaipur, A] war, and Bikaner, its standard of ediication is far higher. For 
males the order of the cities is the same ns that mentioned above, Jodhpur 
occupying the first and Kotah the last place among the cities. In respect of 
female education the order is changed. Jodhpur comes first with 27 educated 
females in every thousand women; then Udaipur with 17; Alwar is third 
with nearly 13; Bikaner fourth with nearly 10; Bharatpur fifth with 9; Tonk 
sixth with 6; Jaipur seventh with nearly 6; and Kotah eight with so average 
of a little over S. 

159. Subsidiary Table V. shows for the Divitions and States the propor¬ 
tion among 10,000 of each sex at each age-period, who can read and write 
English. The acquisition of a knowledge of English has undoubtedly pro* 
gressed but the number of those literate in this language is—as is only to be 
expected—very small. The proportion is highest in Sirohi, owing to the com¬ 
paratively large namber of Europeans and Eurasians residing at Abn and at 
Karari (Abn Road Station). At the first age-period, however, from 0 to 10 
Bharatpur has the highest proportion of educjited boys. 

160. The optional Imperial Table IX.—(Education by Selected Castes) 
has not been prepared for Rajputana, so the extent to which education has 
spread among the different castea cannot be given. Statistics of the literates 
among what were Ijelieved to be the most educated tostes were, however 
compiled by tlie Jaipur and Alwar States and these statistics, which are pro¬ 
bably typiral of the general diffusion of literacy among the most widely educated 
classes of the Hindus and Jains, show that the Kajastba are the best instructed. 
Next come the Khati^s, then the Banias and then at a contiderable interval 
the Brahmans, Of the Banias wlio are Hindus, tlie Dhusars, Srimats, and 
Agarwals arc the best educated; and, among the Joins, the Khandelwals, the 
Oswals, and the Saraogis. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IT.— 


Educatiosi by Agb ani> Religiom of 10,000 oy each Sex at each Age-Febtod. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Education by Age, Sex and Divisions and States. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Education in the Cmes. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

English Educatiou by Agbj Sex and Divisions and States. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Language. 

(TABLE Z.) 

161. In conformity with instructJons received from the Census Coramis- 
Bioner, the languagea returned in the Census Schedules have been grouped in 
Table X according to the classitication made by Mr, Grierson and set forth in 
detail in the volume of the Linguistic Survey of India containing the “ first, 
rough, list of langtiages/^ spoken in Kajputana. An exception only has been 
made in the case of the dialect ^lewati which has been grouped under the main 
language head Western Hindi instead of under lia]aBthani, as it appears on the 
whole to resemble more closely the dialects of the former than those classed 
under the latter head, and Mr, Grierson has i[itimate<l that when he takes up 
tbe final Survey of the languages of Kajputana Mewati may ultimately be 
classed by him under Western Hindi. 

162. The main languages commonly used in Bajpiitana are entered first 
in Table X, namely, — Rajasthani, Western Hindi, Gujarati, and the Bhil 
dialects. After these come the other vernaculars of India, then the vernaculars 
of Asiatic countries beyond India, and lastly the European languages. Under 
eacli of the main vernaculars of India, the several dialects are arranged in 
alphabetical order, and the same order is followed in the arrangement of the 
other languages. 

163. Before proceeding to discuss tbe statistics of the different languages 
1 would here mention that the terms Rajasthani, and Western Hindi, under 
which most of the vernaculars used by the inhabitants of Rajpntana arc group* 
ed, nre not known to the people who recognise as distinct languages the various 
tongues such as Marwarl, Jaipur!, etc., which are classed by Mr, Grierson as 
dialects. 

The difficulty of distinguishing between dialects and languages and of 
determining the degree of variation at which the line of demarcation is to be 
drawn is generally recognised, and is enhanced through some of the standard 
writers on philology using the two words “ koguage " and “ dialect ” as iriter- 
chan<rcable terms. Tbe necessity of attempting any such distinction has happi* 
ly been obviated by the receipt of Mr, Gtieraonk very complete classification 
which contains practically everyone of the languages returned in the achedules. 

164. The instructions to the enumerators were to enter the language 
which each person stated to be that which he or she ordinarily used. If a man 
was in doubt what to return as bis ordinary language, he was to be asked what 
language was moat spoken in his own house and that was to be entered. For 
inknta and other persons who could not talk, the language ordinarily used by 
iheir parents or in the household in which they lived was to be entered. These 

’ iustructiouH were carefully followed and tbe return of the lanpuages used by 
the inhabitants appears to be very complete. 

The number of languages and dialects returned in the schedules and 
cDtered iai Table X b 69* 


SDtfSMlin;t^ry. 
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pl4UQdifi or Juipun, 


^riti-^liatrt'ts of DlnjDHfLrl. 


VERNACULARS OF THE PROVINCE, 

IG5, Higasthani is the chief language of the Province. One or oilier of it* 
fiialects is spoken by no less thftn 6 j0.t 6,337 persons equivalent to per 

cent, of the total population. It is the leading vernacular of the Western 
Division, of the States of Mewar, Pnrtnbgarh and Sir obi in the Southern 
Division, and of the States of Jaipur, ICishangarb, Jhakwar, Bundi and 
Kotah and of the Estates of Shahpnra and I.awa in the Eastern 
Division, The number of dialects of llajasthnni which have been 
returned arc 17, namely, Bngri, eight dialects ofDlnmdari or Jaipuri, Harauti, 
Mahvi, ilanvari, Merwori, tiirec dialects gf Jtewari, and Sundmiri, 

Mr, Grierson has been kind enough to inform me tiiat these dialects may 
be divided into two groups Kuster 11 and Western. Dhundari or Jaijiuri and 
Hariuiti typical of the Eastern group, and Marwari of the Western group. The 
former is used in the States of Jaipur, Me war, Kishangarh, Jliolawar, Bundi, 
Kotah and the Estates of Shabpura, and Lawa, wbiie the Western group is 
spoken in Bikaner, Jaisalmcr, Marwar and Sirohi. The Aravalli monnta'ms 
may thus be said to roughly form the line of division as far as the Sirohi Scale. 
Thu Sbito is situated in the Southern Division but returns Marwari as its 
principal language. Convenient sliibboleihii for distinguishing the two 
groups are that for, 'I am,’ the Western has ‘iTun and tlie Eastern ‘CA/itm.' Again 
lor * [ jsball beat,’ the Westeru lias ‘d/ara/iim’ or ’■MaruhiOf' while the Eastern 
has ^Marasj/un* or *J/ams«n,’ 

166. The numbers returning the various dialects and the areas in which 
they are chiefly spoken are set forth briefly below :— 

BagrL The Bhekhawati form only of this dialect is used by any con¬ 
siderable number of people. The Total number of persons who have returned 
liagri or Shekhawati is 564,253 of which 363,533 belong to Jaipur where it 
ifl the chief speech of the inhabitants of the district from which it takes its 
name. It has usiinll}’been held to be tba main language of the inhabitanTs 
of Bikaner but the mass of the people of thnt State have returned Marwari as 
their parent tongue. 

167. /Mundorj (?r Jrtf/jiin U returned by 1,558,047 persons. It is the 
language of the people of the Jaipur and Kishangnrh Stales and also of a 
considerable section of the inhabitants of Kotah and Marwar, The standard 
dialect which is returned by 804,170 persons Is used in the centre of the 
Jaipur State, that is, in the Jaipur Niitamat which contains the large city of 
Jaipur, niid in a portion of the Sambhnr Nizamat. The term Dhutidari ia 
derivetl from Dhundnr the ancient iianifi of a large tract of countrj' in Raj- 
ptiuoa to tlie east of the northern ranges of the AmvaUis towards Shekhawati 
a great portion of which is Included in the Jai]uir State. 

168. Of the several sub-dialects of Dhundari, the Chauraai form is spoken 
ill the Malptira Niznmat in the south of the Jaipur State. It is returned by 
93,908 persons. The Kathaira sub-dialect, a mixture of Jaipuri sud Marwari. 
returned by 44,898 person®, is spoken in the south of the Sarabliar Mizamalund 
on the border of Sishangarh. The Kishnngarhi sub-dialcct, as might be ex¬ 
pected, is used almost cntirel}’ in the Kishangarh Stflt.e. It is returned by 
83,373 persons. The AkywcAaf sub-dialect is returned by 37,749 pijraous and 


lOD 

is mostly us^d in the south o! Jiiipur newr the Bumli border. The Jlajawati 
sub'dblect is used in the Sawai Xiadbopur NiaamsitoE Jaipur and is returned 
by 145,602 persons. The Tofirfiwciii snb-dirtlect is spoken in the district of 
that name. It Is returned by persoiis. JJadari is returnetl by TS 

persons in ICotah, and has been classed as a sub*diaiect of Jalpuri. 

169. llarauti is the liinguiige of the Bnndi and Kotali States whose 
rulers belong to the Hara Sept of the great Chohan clan. It is returned by 
560,T20 perisons, 

170. Maiwi is used chiefly in t!ie villages of the Kotah, Jlmlawar, and 
Piirtabgarh Stai^ bordering on the Central India frontier. The tniniber re¬ 
turned is 155,755. 

171. j5|arifrtW is tlie most universally spoken of all the dialects of 
Rajasthani—the Banswarn State witli the Chiefsliip of Kusalgarh alone not 
returning any persons as using ttiis tongue. It is spoken by the great majority 
of the Inhabitants of the States in the Western Division and in Sirohi «E the 
Southern Division. The total number retuiming Marwari is 2,651,563 or 27 
per cent, of the total population 

Mr. Grierson mentions that, besides the standard, Marwari has six sub¬ 
dialects but none of them have been entered in the Census Schedules. 

172. Mertpariy the latiguaue of the ilers who inhabit the district of 
Merwara is returned by 82 persons enumerated in Sirohi. 

173. Mewari is the main language of the Mewar State, and of the 
Chiefship of Shahpura. It is also extensively used in Bundi and Tonfc and 
by over 15,000 persons in Kotah. The total number returning Mewari is 
1,060,618. In the north of Mewar this dialect is said to approach the type 
of Jaipuri and in the west to Marwari, but ihe people themselves consider it 
distinct to either of those tongues, and the large number retuniliig 
Mewari justifies our treating it as a separate dialect. In addition to the 
standard, two sub-dialects have been returned .—Meicari Khairari, spoken 
by 45,561 persons, is the form used in the Khairar, the hilly district in the 
north-east of the State, west of tlie Jehajtpur bills, which extends into 
the neighbouring States of Jaipur and Bundi, and which is inhabited chiefly by 
Minas, Formerly it was used in Shahpura also hut it appears to be no longer 
(ipoken in that Estate.—f5) Meieari Sanearf, returned by 54 person£; in Kotah, 
This dialect appears to derive ita name from the Sarwar pargatia oE Rishangarli : 
although it has not been recorded in the schedules of that State. 

The number of persons returning these two aub-dinlccls is included in the 
total given of those speaking Jlewari, 

174. The last of tlie Rajasthani dialects is Suadtmri returned by S,30l 
persons nearly all of whom are Inhabitants of Jhalawnr. It is spoken chiefly 
111 Sundwar in the ChaiimEhla district. A peculiarity of the dialect is that it 
substitutes “ h ' for “ s." Thus the speakers call Sundwar, Hundwar. 

175. Next to Rajasthani comes W'estcrn Hindi, which under one or other 
of its dialects is returned by 3,716,.5.52 persons or 28'35 of the populntion. 
The number of dialects recorded are 16, namely, 2 dialects of Braj Rhasha, 
Bnndelkhandi, 5 dialects of Dang!, Dhiuilmr, Ilariani, Hindi, 4 dialects of Meweti, 
and Urdu. 
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Eraj Bhigha. 
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176. Braj BAatha I's the chief language of the Bharatpur State where 
itiareturaed by 531,931 persona or nearly So per cent-of the inhabitants ol 
that State. The form kno^vn aa Jadobatih returned by 112 persons mostly 
of the Kotah State. 

17T, BundelkMndi is spoken by 179 persons, nearly all of whom were 
enumerated in Kotah and Jbdawar. 

178, One or other of the 5 dialects of jDan^i isi returned by 735,540 
persons. Dangi is a variety of Braj Ehasba and is the language of the 
Dang or broken country in the oast of Jaipur and adjoining portions of 
Karaull and Bharatpur, The Gub-dialect most used is Datigi-Jaipuri 
which is returned by 357,445 persons of the Jaipur State. Next comes pure 
Dctngi or returned by 183,439 persons, residents of the Hindaun 

Nizaraat, and of the eastern portious of the State on the Karauli and Bharatpur 
borders. Then the Danjbhang sub-dialect returned by 114,947 persons of 
Jaipur, Bharatpur and Karauli j then the BilltgaT^c^ir^l sub*dialect which 
has been returned by 96,61X persons and last the ^altTnnl form returned 
by 73,107 persons. 

179. DhtidhdTf a dialect of which little is known is returned by 31,886 
persons in Alwar, 

laO. Jlarianiii returned by 3,054 persons, the great majority of whom 
are in Bikaner. 

181. HtJidij the name commonly applied to the language which predomi¬ 
nates throughout Hindustan, is characterised by the free use of Sanskrit and the 
comparative rarity of Arabic and Persian words, and is written in the character 
known as Dewa-Nagari, In liajputana it is spoken chiefly In the States of 
Dholpur, Tonk, Karauli and Aiwar. In Dholptir it is used by 96 per cent,, in 
Took by G3 per cent., in Karauli by 55 per cent,, and in Alivar by close on 50 per 
cent, of the inhabitant®. The total number returning Hindi la 908,146 persons, 

182. Mewati, which is included nmJer the main language head Western 
Hindi instead of Kajusthanl, for the reasons set forth in paragraph 161, is re¬ 
turned by 478,756 persons. It is the language of the Meos and of the lower 
classes of Hlndns such as Chamars who inhabit the Mewat, a tract of country 
which roughly embraces the northern part of Bharatpur from Dig, a portion 
of the Guidon district of the Punjab, and over one-tiiird of the Aiwar Statp, 
including the tahsils of Tijara, Kishangarh, Katngarh and Govindgarh, nearly 
all of the Aiwar, and the northern portion of the Lachmangarh talisil. Besides 
the standard Mewnti which is returned by 366,772 persons, three sub-dialects 
have been recorded. 

Afeivati Kosher, the dialect of the tract in Aiwar known locally as the 
Kather, comprising the flat portions of the Laehraangarh, Katurabhar, and R-d 
garb tahsils. It is returned by 37,493 of the inhabitants of Aiwar. 

Meirati A^uAcro, the dialect used in Nahera the local name for tlie western 
portion of the Thana Ghazi Tabsil of Aiwar, is returned by 48,503 pei^otis. 

Meirati Bath, returned by 135,989 persons, is dialect of the Bath tract 
comprising the two North-Western tahsils (Bahror and Slandawar) of the Aiwar 
State, 
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16B. Ufdu is the lingtm franca used by edacatcd Musilmans over the 
greater part of Indi^. It is writtea in the Persian character end is distinguished 
by the number of Arabic and Persian words which it contoios. The total 
number of persons returning Urdu is 93,172. Included in this total are 5,S65 
persons, enumerated in the Sirohi, Kisbangarh, and Me war States, who returned 
Hindustani as their parent-tongue. 

184. Gujarati^ the commercial language of the Baroda State and of 
Western India general Ij, is not spoken to any appredable extent in Bajputano. 
The total number returning Gujarati is la,532 only. Of this number the stan¬ 
dard dialect is returned by 15,338 and the remaining 194 persons are shown 
under the four sub-dialects, Bddarm-ki-Boli (21J, Gujarati Afarituri (138), 
Kaehchhi or Jataji (24), and KathiyuKadi (11). 

185. Two dialects and Vagdi have been returned as the fonns 

of speech used by the Ubils andGrassbs in the States of the* Southern Division 
and in Kotab. The total number of persons returning these dialects is 334,143 
or 3'44 per cent, of the population of Kajputana. The hgnres for each dialect 
are Bhilni 212,374 and Vagdi 121,274. Both these dialects appear to be much 
adulterated and to consist principally of corrupt Hindi and Gujarati. No re" 
turn of languages was attempted at either of the previous Censases so it is im¬ 
possible to say whether these dialects have declined in use. It seems, however, 
to bs pretty certain that when the country becomes more opened up and freer 
intercourse with the people of the plains is established the Bhil dialects will 
gradually disappear and be replaced by Hindi or Gujarati according to locality. 
In the Partabgarh State, W'btch contains 11,513 Animists, only 1,217 are return¬ 
ed as using Yagdi, In this State the Bhil dialects have certainly declined and 
Urdu and Malvi are reported to have increased in use. The cause is attributed 
to the proximity of the railway and to the wider intercourse of the Bhila of this 
State with people from other parts of India. 

OTHER VERNACULARS Of INDIA. 

186. The total number of persons returning one or other of the other 
Vernaculars of India is G9,247 or '71 per cent, of the population. The langna- 
ges returned are Bolctchi, the Labhani form of Banjuri, Bihari, Bengali, Gondi, 
the Pardhi form of Gipsy dialect, Kashmiri, Marathi, Kaipali, Pnbari, Panjabi, 
Pashto, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu, and Western Patijabi. tJf these languages Pan¬ 
jabi and Sindhi are returned rcsi>cctively by 22,U2 and 39,168 persons the 
great majority of whom were enumerated in the States of the Western Divtsiou. 
In Sindhi is included the Dhaii hoU returned by nearly 3,000 persons in Jaisai- 
mer. Not one of the other vernaculars is spoken by as many as 1,000 persons. 

VERNACULARS OF ASIATIC COUNTRIES BEYOND INDIA. 

187. The only languages contained under this heading are Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish which are returned by 47 persoDs. The two persons 
residing in Jhalawar who returned Turkish as their parent tongue have 
been iucludcd among the people speaking Asiatic languages as tlie form of 
Turkish spoken by them is understood to be that used iu Central A^ jn. 
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EUROPEAN LANGUAGES- 

18S. The European languages recorded are English, French, German and 
Portugnese. The total number is 1,43S of which 1,388 speak English. 

189 . Subsldiarj Table II shows the distribution by langna^ of every 
10,000 inhabitants of each Division and State, and the distribution by residence 
of 10,000 persons speatiog each language. It will be seen that the actual 
number of people using Rajasthani is greatest in Jaipur, Marwar, Blewar, 
Bikaner and Kotah. Western Hindi is most common in Alwar, Jaipur, Bha- 
ratpur, Dholpur, Karauli and Tonk. The Bhll dwlects are almost entirely con¬ 
fined to Banswara, Dungarpar, Mewar and Eotah. Other vernaculars of India 
arc used principally in Mnrwar, Bikaner, Jaisaliner, Mewar, and Jaipur j and 
English mostly hi Sirolii—where there is a comparatively large European com¬ 
munity—and in Jaipur, Marwar, Mewar and Alwar. 


190. The four Provincial Vernaculars Rajasthani, Western Hindi, Guja¬ 
rati, and the Bhil dialects are returned by 9,652,569 persons or 99'28 per 
cent, of the total popalatlon. Although Gujarati is only returijed 15 532 
persons it has been included among the Provincial Yeruaculars as several of the 
local dialects such as the Bhil dialects—contain many corrupt Gujarati words 
and appear to be based to some extent on Gujarati. 


The percentage of the population using each of the main languages is as 
follows i - — 
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Speaking generally, the use of the various local dialects—except perhaps 
In the case of the Bhil dialecta in certain districts—does not appear to be declin¬ 
ing to any marked extent in the rural areas, but in the towns where education 
is more advanced, where the text books b the schools are in Hindi and Urdu 
and where there is more frequent contact with foreigners, ihe inhabitants seem 
to be gradually adopting Hindustani as their ordinaty language. 
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CHAPTER Vlll. 

. Inflrinlties. 

(TAELS ZII.) 

19L The iulirmitiea regarding wbieh it was attempted to obtaiir mforma- 
tionatthe Census are insanity, congenital dcaf-miitisni, blindness, and leprosy. 
Statistics for insanity, blindness, and leprosy 'trere compiled in 1891; but no 
infirmities were recorded in ISSI. 

The instructions issued to the enumerators regarding the entry of infirmities 
in the schedules ran as follows : — 

“ Column 16 (Inhrniitks.) 

If 0nj pu-fion be blind oT botU &r deaf find duoib IroEii biith^ or InSHiie, or aoifcring 
from corr«iir& kpsoaji euter tbc aiiua of iht indrmiLiF m this cdIdiho^ Do not 
enter tlioSfl blind oJ one eye only, or who hfiie become deif and dumb after birtb, 
or wlifl itEO safferEng from wbito kprosj daljr/^ 

Complete accuracy conuot be claimed for the figures given in Imperial 
Table XII as an enquiry into the infirmities of the members of a household is 
always a delicate and difiicult matter, and It is doubly difficult in a country 
where the people are very sensitive on the subject of their womenfolk and 
intensely dislike admitting that they have any personal blemishes or are suffer* 
ing from disease, especially from so loathsome a disease as leprosy. That there 
have been omissions, more especially among the females, is certain ; but the 
omissions are perhaps not much greater than those which are known to occur 
among more educated populations where the object of an enquiry of this nature 
is better understood. 

192. The total number of persons returned as suffering from one or other 
of the four infirmities mentioned is 10,827, which is equivalent to 11 in every 
10,000 of tbe population. Of the infirmities, blindness is by far the most com¬ 
mon : the proportion of the blind being nearly 8 in 10,000. Tho ratio of deaf- 
mutes is under 2 in 10,000 while the proportions of the insane and of thelepers 
are very small. The latter number 4C1 or less than half the number of the 
insanes. 

193, Compared with the ratios in 1891 the number of persons afflicted 
has decreased from 36 per 10,000 to 11 in 10,000 in spite of the fact that con¬ 
genital deaf-mutism which was not returned by the Native States in 1891 has 
now been recorded. Tbe decrease, which is most marked among tbe blind, 
occurs in all the Divisions and States, It has been shown that the decrease in 
the total population is due to the Famine and its attendant ills, and there is no 
doubt that the diminution in the numbers of the infirm is also dne mainly to the 
same cause, for, when the able-bodied suffered severely, the useless members 
of tbe poorer classes, who were dependent on the help of their relatives, must 
have been among the first to succumb. In the case of the blind, however, apart 
from tbe abnormal mortality which occurred diiriog the famine among the pew 
latlon, the spread of vaccination and the greater readiness of the peoplobtedly 
to tlie hospitals where they receive skilled medical treatment hay^d with this 
effected a considerable reduction iu the proportion of those 
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194. The Subsidiary Tables affixed to this Chapter give the folloTring 
statistiCB for each infiroiity :— 

(i) , the average number of affiicted per 10,000 of each sex by Natural 

Divisions and States iu 1891 and 1901 ; 

(ii) . the disiribntion by age of 10,000 of each sex for each infirmity ; 

(iii) , tbc distribution of infirmities by age among one million of each 

sex ; 

(iv) , the proportion of females afflicted to 1,000 males at each age j: 

(v). the proportion of afflicted compared with other Provinces, 

Statistics by caste, religion and occupation are not given as the optional 
Tables Xll-A and XVI have not been prepared for the Native States. 

mSANlTY. 

195. The total number of insaae persons is 967 or 1 in every 10,055 of 
the population, as compared with 3,097 or 1 in every 3,871 peraons in 1891. 
Insanity, as in ISOI, is relatively most common in the Western and least preva¬ 
lent in the Eastern Division, The very small proportion in the States of the 
Southern Division shows, i! the figures are at all correct, that notwithstanding 
their fondness for strong drink, insanity is rare among the Bhils. 

Of the States, JIarwar with 460, males 247 and females 213, returns the 
greatest number of in Banes. Jaipur comes next with 200, males 145, females 
55 ; then Bikaner with 87, and Alwar with 70. The number in the other States 
is small. There are asylums in each of the States of the Western Division, in 
Me war of the Southern Division, and in Jaipur, Alwar, Bharat pur, Karauli, 
Jhalawar, and Kotah of the Eastern Division. All the States and Estates show 
a decrease in the number of in sail es except Kusalgarh where the number baa 
risen from 1 to 2. 

196. It will be seen from Subsidiary Table II that among males insanity 
is most prevalent at the period from 20 to 45, whereas among females the 
highest proportions are at the early and advanced years of life. The relative 
proportions of the insane are higher among females than among males at the 
periods 0 to 5, 15 to 20, 35 to-10, 45 to 50, and from 55 onwards, At all 
other periods, especially from 20 to 30, the proportion of lunatics among the 
males is Iiigher. 

197. Among every million males there are 116 lunatics of whom 24 per 
cent, are under 20, while among the same number of women there arc Si 
insanea of whom 21 or nearly 26 per cent, are below the age of 20. Of the 
total number of 967 peraons returned as insane, 591 are males and 376 are 
females. In other words there are 636 females of unsound mind to every 
1,000 males similarly afflicted. The lesser prevalence of insanity among females 
than males is probably due to the fact that the women of India are little alEected 
by two of the chief causes of this malady—mental strain and intemperance. 

DEAF'MUTISM. 

198. The total number of deaf*mutes is 1,794 or 1 in every 5,420 of the 
population. 

As with the insane, the deaf-mutes are most numerous in the Western and 
fewest in the Southern Division, Among the States, Mar war with 614, males 
432, females 272, shaws the greatest prevalence of deaf-mutism j then comes 
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Alwac with 248, Bikaner with 235, and Jaipur with 215, None are relurueJ 
by Bans war a. 

One of the causes cummonlj? assigned for dcaf*mudsm is the oousanguinity 
of the parents but ibis can hardly be the reason of the greater prevalence of 
this affliction in the Western Division, for the great mass of the people arc 
Hindus and among the Musaiman papulation the majority consists of converted 
Rajputs and Jats whose change of religion has not affected their marriage cus¬ 
toms which, with regard to the permissible degrees of relationship, are based 
on Hindu law and custom. 

199. The age statistics show that the proportion of deaf-mutes is lowest 
at the first age-period 0 to 5 although, considering that the return purports to 
be a record of congenital deaf-mutism only, it ought then to be highest. 
The reason is probably due partly to the causes which have resulted in an un¬ 
usually low proportion of young children among the population, and partly to 

the natural relnctonce of parents to admit that a child is deaf and dumb who 

miuht be late in developing the power of speech. The maximum ratio is 
reached at the age of €0 and over, which shows that persons have been mclndcd 
in the return who have contracted deafness w ith failing years. This is most 
marked among the females: the proportion of old women returned as deaf- 
nmies bein- unduly large. From 0 to 5 and from 40 years of age onwards the 
orowriion of female deaf- mutes is higher than that of the males. At all other 
Le^riods except 30 to 35 when the ratio among the females slightly exceeds 
the mtio among the males, the males show the higher proportion. At the 
riods 10 to 15 and 20 to 25 the ratio of male deaf-itmtes is over three-fifihe 
^gher than the ratio of female deaf-mutes. 

200 Amonrr one million males there are 215 deaf-mutes, and among 
the same number of females 150. The total number of persons returned as 
deaf-mutes is 1,794 of which 1,100 are males and 694 are females. That is, 

for every 1,000 male deaf-mutes there are 631 females so afflicted. This pro¬ 
portion nco^irds with the theory that congenital defects ore, as a rule, more 
common among males than among females. 

blindness 

901 The return of blind persons is undoubtedly more complete than 

that of the other infirmities as there U little difficulty in determining whether 
a person is blind or not, and there is not the same reluctance to admit the 
existence of this iofiTitiity* 

The total number of blind persons is 7,605 or I in every 1,278, as against 
38 279 or 1 in every 313 of the enumeraied population returned in 1891, The 
probable causes of the large decrease have been set forth in paragraph 193 
tbove The diminution in the prevalence of blindness is common to each 
Division and State and is most marked in the States of Marwar, Bikaner, Mewar 
and Kotah. The highest proportion is again found in the Western Division 

.ummer are l«to '^ith ..nd .ad <lu.t Tha n amber r«araed J,, .he 

Sotesof lUe Soutbera Divaioa is very few : the highert ratio in ‘his Divinon 
beiao fmiad ia Sitohi irbero there are 10 blind persoas ia every 10,000 ot the 

popuktloii. 
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202. ExcIudiDg the Estate o£ Laiva where the 7 bliad males raise the 
proportion among the small male population to more than double that found in 
any of the States, the ratio of the blind of both sexes is highest in Kishanmirh 

worn Afri-T" “r"® “■* ““°"s sdv 

i oa' "'^^“garh comes Bikaner with a ratio of 1 7 per 10,000 for males 
.0 per 10,000 for ftraalr,; then Al,var with 16 for mnlss and 18 forfamate- 

lb forlemalaa; then Sirohi with 9 for’ 

10 LrTo 000 f”" ** ““<* 

p r 10,000 for foinalas and Marwar 9 for males and 8 for females. In the 

oth^r States the proportions are smalL 

The age figures show that blindness is greatest in the later years of life. 
Of Uie toUx] number of blind males 27 per cent> are 60 years of age and over 
and of the total number of blind females 32 per cent, are 60 and over. Up to 
the age of 35 the proportions for both sexes rise steadily at each age-period-ex. 
cept ai lo to £0 for which lustrum the number is less than that at 10 to 15—but 
from So onivards the number alternately decreases and rises; the result undoubt- 
^ly Of the tendency of the people to return their ages as eren multiples of 
five. Dp to 3o the proportion of blind among the males is greater than among 
the females, but from 3o onwards the position is reversed and the ratio of blind 
females exceeds ihe ratio of blind men at each nge-periotl, 

203. Unlike other infirmities blindness is proportionately more common 
among females than males. In every million males 776 are blind, hut in a 
mirnon females the blind number 789. Among the 7,605 persons returned 
as blind there are 3,9a9 males and 3,646 female?, that is, to everv 1 000 blind 
males in Rajputana there are 921 femalea thus afflicted. In 1891 there were 
1,316 blind females to every 1,000 blind males which shows that the decrease 
of blindness among the females has been greater than among the males. 

LEPROSY. 


304. The number of persons returned as lepers is 461 or 1 in every 3l 09^' 
of the population, as against 1,708 or 1 in every 7,020 of the enumerated pin" 
lation in 1891. The return is no doubt incomplete since leprosy carries xvith 
It certain social disabilities and there is naturally great reluctance to admit the 
existence of this dreadful disease. Incipient eases too are bound to he over¬ 
looked, for the leper himself is often ignorant of the fact that he has the taint 
205. Like other infirmities the proportion of lepers is highest in the' 
Western and lowest in the Southern Division where this disease is returned 
for 7 persons only, Marwar in the Western Division has returned 246 lepers 
whleh is more than half the total number of lepers in the whole of Rajputana 
Outside one of the gates of the Jodhpur City there is a piece of ground given 
over to lepers and the higher ratio shown by Marwar maybe due to lepers 
congregating in this spot where they would be more correctly enumerated. 
The largest number returned by any State in the Eastern Division is 56 
by AI war. There is a leper asylum at AI war which is probably the cause of the 
larger proportion. The very few sufferers in the Southern Division show that 
this disease is happily not prevalent among the Ebils, 

The disease has decreased in every State arid there »eem to bo grounds 
for bopiog that it is gradually dying out. 
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206- The age statistics ebow that the prevalence of the disease increasea 
wth advancing years. Among the males the maximum ratio is at the age- 
lieriod 40 to 45 but the proportion of lepers among males of over 44 years is 
higher than the ratio among males below that age. Among femaleB the highest 
ratio is at the period 60 and over. Leprosy is comparatively rare among persons 
under 10 is more prevalent among females than males at the early years of 
life. At each of the age-periods from 15 to 30 and from 60 and over the ratio 
among the females is higher than among the males. From 10 to 15 and from 
30 to CO the proportion is higher among the males. 

207, In a million males there arc 59 lepers and in the same number 
of females there are 35, Among the total of 461 lepers, 302 are males and 
159 females, which gives a ratio of 526 female lepers to every 1,000 males 
thus aihicted. 

208, No persons were returned as fliilF(5ring from two infirmities, 

209, In Subsidiary Table V the extent of each infirmity is compared 
with the ratios shown by Central Indio, Bombay and Madras. Although the 
proportion of the infirm, with the single exception of the lepers, is less in 
Central India than in Eajputana, the ratios of the persons suffering from each 
of the four infirmities, especially from leprosy and deaf-mutism, are much 
lower in Rajputana than in Bombay or Madras. 
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SUBSiDIAEY TABLE L 
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SUBSIDIARy TABLE II- 

Distribution bt Age of 10,000 of eacq Sex fob each Infibhitt. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Pbofobtion of Fehaies afflicted to 1,000 Males APmcrsD at each Age. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Castes, Tribes and Races. 

{TABLE mi) 

210. Csste which waE unknown in the Yedic age is generallyndmittod to ifttrojactotj. 
hsTS been introduced by Hrubraanicnl IrgislntioTif cmd its origin was 
doubtless due to the antipathy of the higher race of fiiir-Bkinned Aryans to 
the lower and dark coloured Dravidian tribes whom they found inhabiting 
India. In fact the Sanskrit word Vtit'iat which is used to designate caste in 
the earliest writings literally means colour. At first' there was only a broad 
fourfold clasBification of the people iuto liiahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaiayas and 
Sudraa, and this fourfold clasaihcation was primarily bused upon occupation. 

The proper means of livelihood laid down were:—for Brahmans, teaching 

f O 

the Vedas; for kshatriyas, the defence of their country; and for Vaisyas, 
commerce and the tendiag of flocks and herds. To Sudrns was delegated 
Bervice on the twice-born, or, if such coiployment could not be found, they 
might earn subsistence by handicrafts. But this classiflcation had also to 
some extent a religious aspect as the religious observauces and rooumiiig 
ceremonials prescribed for the 3 higher or twice-born classeB differed 
from those permitted to Sudras. In course of time these four main classes 
become divided into many distinct castes forming endogamous groups which 
the author of “The Tribes and Castes of Bengal" classifies roughly as Ethnic^ 

Frovincial or Linguistic^ Territorial arZorof, I'hinctional or Occupational^ Secta¬ 
rian and Social, Mr. Kisley writes “in the first of these classes the race basis 
ia palpable and acknowledged. The otbera have been generated by the fiction 
that men who speak a different language, who dwell in a different district, 
who worship different gods, who observe different social customs, who follow 
a different profession or practise the same profession in a slightly different 
way, must be of a fundameatally different race, Usually, and in the case of 
sub-castes Invariably, the fact is that there is no appreciable difference of 
race between the newly-formed group and the aggregate from which it has 
been broken off ” From its origin to the present day, the chief function 
of caste is to regulate marriage, and we are probably correct in asauming 
that it was principally for the regulating of their matrimonii arraugements— 
which action in some cases arose from oue section of a caste affecting^a superior ^ 
status and refusing to give their daughters to auother section—thai the main 
endogamous groups which had been formed became divided into the enormous 
number of exogamous septa or sub-sections which are to be met with at the 
present day, 

211, The laws governing marriage which the terms endogamy and Endogaiay E*c»- 
exogamy denote are as follows:—Endogamy is the law which “ aUows marria-^e 
only between persons who are recognised as being of the same blood eonnec 
tiou or kindred; and if, wliere it occurs, it confines marriage to the tribe or 
community, it is because the tribe regards itself as comprising a kindred," 

By the term endogamous division is meant a group from outside which its 
male members cannot take their wives ; or the outer limit within which a man 
must marry, g., a Konaujia Brahman must marry a Kanaujia Bralimau, a 


EiogAcnj'r 


m 

Rajput uiuat marry a Rnjpiitj a Khatri must marry a Kbatri, u Koyastb ipual 
raaro’ a Kayaatli, and so on. TLe main large endogamous groups throughout 
Bajputana are ethnic, and tlie type of these ethnic divisioiifi is caste] even 
among the forest tribes, who are looked upon as caetea by all other clasaea 
of society, 

^13, Uxogamy is defined by Mr, D. McLennan to be prohibition of 
marriage between all persona recognised as being of the same blood, whether 
they form one comraunity or part only of ii community, or parts of several 
communities, and accordingly it may prevent marriage between persona who 
(though of the same blood) are of different local tribes, while it frequently 
happens that it leaves persons of the same local tribe (but who are not of 
the same blood) free to marry one another," Bricfiy it is the practice of 
marrying only outside one’s owu group. An exogamoiis division is a group 
from within which its male members cannot take their wives, or the inner 
limit within which a man may not marry, e. the tjotras of Brahmans such 
as ihe Bharadwaj and Kasyapa poiras, and the septs or clans of Rajputs such as 
the Siaodia. Eathore, Kachwaha, etc. The practice of exogamy in some form 

or other is almost universal but, as pointed out by Mr. Eislcy, it is among 

many of the non-Arj'an tribes or castes—especially among the lower classes 
and forest tribes — one sided in its operation, “in no case may a man marry 
into hie own section, but the name of the section goes by the male side, and 
consequently, so far as the rule of exogamy is concerned, there is nothing 
to prevent him from marrying his sister’s daughter, his maternal aunt, or 
even his maternal gtmid-motber. To bar alliances of this kind, a separate 
set of roles is required, which usually overlap the exogamoua rule to some 

extent Marriage with any person descended in a direct line from the 
same persons is universally forbidden.” To enable the lower classes to 
easily calculate the prohibited degrees of relationship there is a simple 
formula generally in use to the effect that marriage must not he performed 
within the Hue of paternal uncle, maternal uncle, paternal annt, maternal 
aunt. The number of generations to which the prohibition extends varies 
with different castes. Generally speaking the non-Aryan races are inclined 
to laxity especially on the mothers side. The higher castes possess 
ebborate tables of prohibited , degrees. The exogamous sectiona met with 

in Rajputana are usually either Eponymons or Territorial. Eponymous 
Sections are those whose msmbers claim descent from a ootnmon ancestor 
whether mythical, or historical, or semi-historic. Among the Brahmans 
and the castes who imitate them there are exogamous sections (yo/raj) such 
as the Bharadwaj goira each member of which is supposed to be descended 
from the Rishi Bharadw'aj; and among the Rajputs there are Eponymous 
clans such as the Kachwaha or Cushwaha sept all the members of whieh 
claim descent from Cush the second son of Rama. The Territorial Sectiona 
are named after an early settiement of the section, or after the residence 
or birth-place of its founder or one of its most famous chief such as the 
Si.»diad.nofR..jp»t» koo™ .. Qdot, until th. .i«,» of ^6 

fmon. Kaon Bapawhon the dun'. OOU.U was ^ Staodt. after ha 

.illaoo Siaod in which liapa rcaidad. It waa behaved that many of ^a 
eio^moua .actiona among the Bhila would ha found to ba totaonatia but 




13.7 

although the Bhils pay reverence to certain trees and abstain from eating 
the fiesh of certain animals the Httle information I have been able to obtain 
about them leads to the conclusion that the names of their exogamous 
sections arc local designations and not totemistic. In the brief a ccount 
of certain selected castes which will be found at the end of this chapter, 
the principal eudogamons and exogainous sub-divisions of these castes, 
far as I have been able to ascertain them, arc given. 

213, There are two customs relating to marriage which appear to 
have developed under the pressure of peculiar social conditions and whicli 
exercise a powerful inHuence on the social status of the castes who ado[it 
or reject them, naniely: — (i) the custom prohibiting the re-marriage of 
widowjj ; (ii) the usage enjoining tlie marriage o£ a datighter before she 
attains physical maturity. Mr. Risley discusses these two customs very fully 
and as their observance among the higher classes in Kajpntana is identicul 
with the practice followed by the higher classes in Bengal his account of 
their origin and bis views as to the causes which have led to their adoption 
bv the higher classes and to their extension among the middle classes are 
reproduced below;— 

The prohibition of widow marriage is traced back to the jjrimitive belief 
that the dead chief or head of the family will r^quii'c companionship and service 
in the world to which lie has gone, ami to this belief is due the ancient prac¬ 
tice of placing the widow oo the fimcrnl pyre of hir dead hu-sband. Subse- 
fjuently this savage rite was nbiilished and the custom retained in syiubo! 

— ^the widow merely Ijeing placed on the pile witli her husbaiurs cjorpse 
aud then removed. After going ilirongh this ceremony t-he was held to have 
fnlhlled her duties to her hiish.iitd ami was free to marry again. Her second 
marriage was eoutriicted sometimes with her husbami's younger brotliei' — a 
pnictice kept up to this day by ftyme of llie castes which permit widow re¬ 
marriage. The Miisea whkli led to the revival of this primitive savage rite 
are not cerbtin but it has been suggested by Sir Henry Maine that the closer 
contact with more bai l mu ous races, the growth of the {■ncerdotal spirit and tJie 
desire to get rid of the iiicouvenieut lien ^vhicll the wi'low held over her Iius- 
band^s property may all Ijave contriljiuted to tliis result. Civilisation, however, 
had so far progressed that the widow in lien of immolation was permitted the 
alternative of a life of severe self-denial ami j^atient waiting to join her husband 
hereafter. Some of the latter day reforinci'd interpret the texts as recognising 
widow re-marruge, but they atiutit that from the words of the texts either of 
the two former courses is considered to be the more commendable. The causeri 
which have tended to favour the growtii of the custom prohibiting widow 
re-man'iage are put dowji lo : — 

(i). The anxiety of the early Hindu law-givers to circumscribe a woman’s 
rights to property widen would uiiquestioimbly tend to forbid her to join her 
lot to a man whose interest it would be to assert and extetnl tho^e rights ax 
against the member,s of her husband’s family ; (ii) the growth of the doctrine 
of spiritual benefit which would require her to <icvote her life to the an nun I 
performance of her luislmiid's St'addh; (iii) the iJndmmnii'al tlieorj of inar- 
r tno ff which regards as tlve essential pait of the ccrenmny the gift of the woman 
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by Iier father to Lei' husband, the effect uC which is to trjiijsiler her from her 
own /?o/rrt or exogjimoiis group into that of her hnsband^a—the idea'under''' 
Iving the theory is that tl:e right of ownersliip over her which wns \*ested in 
her father having been tPiinsfcrred to the huaband, arul he being no more, there 
is no one to give her mvay; and since Hindu marrhige must take the form of a 
gift her marriage is tliei'ef'>>re impossible—; tiv) the ciistoni of bj’perganiy or 
the law of superior inarriage—the rule which campeis a man to wed his 
diuightor with a raeml)er of agnuip which shall be equal or superior in rank 
to his own, while he himself may take his ife, or at any rate his second wife, 
from a group of inferior standing, Mr. llislcy coustders that this custom, 
whiclt ‘’clearlj* may ha^■e arisen wherever groat pride of blood co-existod with 
n mode of life deiuamiing the oontinuai mainteuauce of a high sfaimlard of 
ceremonial purity, appears to owe its form to the passages in the corly texts 
which admit of riie marriage of a man of a higher caste to a woman of a lower 
caste, but oomlemn the coilvpise practice in the strongest term,” He points 
out that the first coiifterpieuee of this restriction would be a surplus of marriage¬ 
able women in the superior groups; for the men of a given superior trrotip 
might, and prcsiiiiinljly in some instances would, marry women of an inferior 


group, while men of this group would be burred for the women of the superior 
group. Comp{ftilio!i for husltfiiidii would follow; the bride-price of early usage 
would dh.api>e:ir, niid would be replaced by the bridegroom-price now paid 
tunong must of tlie idgher cables in India; and, in extreme coses, female iii- 
lanticide would be resorted to. Widows ivould certainly be the first to Ipo ex- 
4hided fmm the man'iage market, for in their case the iiiicrests of the in¬ 
dividual himiHes wuiilil be identical with tlioie of the group. The family 
would already Inivc paid a bridegroom-price to get their daughter cr sister 
utnriied, and nould uattirally be indisposed to pay a scciuid, and probably 
higher pHce to get her tnfirrieil again. The group, in its turn, would be 
erjnally jidverse to an arrangement wlilcli tended to increase the mimber of 
iuarringc.ab1c wnmen.” He adds “memljcrs of the higher castes, indeed, Imve 

frequently told me that these reasons of themselves were sufficient to make 
them regard with ilisravoitr the modern movement in favour of widoiv marrin<^e. 
For, they said, ive find it hard enough already to get our daughters married 
into families of our own nink, and things will* be worse still if widows enter 
the competition with ali the advantages they derive from having got over their 
first shyness, and acpiired some experience o! tlie wti 3 *s of men.’** Amoiwv Hie 
lower of ihc elasspi; w hich permit widow marriage the custom of Iwpergamj’ is 
unknown and as a rule payment is made for the liride and not for the bride- 
^rroom. In these castes the proportion of the sexes of the marriageable ace 
is more or less normal, and the balance of the sexes is undoubtedly preserved 
1 * 3 ^ ilie facility with which, when deviatiniH in caste usage and occupation occur, 
sub-castes arc created w hich form endogatnous groups; whereas, such changes 
among the higher castes would aflMt the Itaudiiig of the families concerneiT in 
the scale of lii pergamy only, and, owing to the operation of this law, would 
tend to disturb the balance of the sexes. All castes except Erahmans, liajputs, 
Khatris, Charaus, !va 3 ’iisihs, and some of tlio Mabajim dassoa (lerinit widow re- 
marriage by the form known as natra. larewa, ot dhareja and in eome 
parta of the U'esrcTii Division ffhnrann. 
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214. There is pmctically no difference rn the various suites in tJie form Xatr* ot 
of ceremonial f allowed by oite of the vrido>v marrying castes, end the ritual 
observed by the castes is much the same. As a rule no iimbmans or priests 
nfficiatc and the ceremonies are for the most pert re^itricted to the new husband 
giving the fvoman ehure (bracelets) and ne^v cIotbe<, and taking her into bis 
Louse generally after dark on Saturday night. The custody of the children by 
the first marriage remains witli the deceased husband's family, and the widow 
forfeits »U there in her late husband’s estate. Among the higher of the dosses 
which permit widow marriage the deceased husband’s family cannot interfere 
in the matter of the widow’s second marriage, nor can they chum any compen¬ 
sation for the bride-price paid for her ua her first marriage; but among many 
of the lower castes the widow is expected to marry her late husband’s younger 
brother and, if she Is unwilling to do so and marries some other man, then the 
new husband has to pay compensaiinn to the younger brother of the deceased 
husband. The forms observed by Jats, (Jujars, Kumfanrs, Bbils, and Cban-.ars 
who are representatives of the higher, middle, and Iow'er classes of the castes 
and of the forest tribes who permit widow marrbge are briefly as follows: — 

Jats . — Among the Jats a widow is permitted to marry any one outside 
the prohibited degrees of relationship. In some pirrs of the country marriage 
wttu the deceased husband’s younger brother is allowed but this is prohibited 
among the most important sub-dIvis[on.s such as the Sinstnwar, Khunteb, 

Sai^oria, and Cbahar. TheyraacAes are informed and the widow after changing 
bangles enters her new husband’s house. Some local customs require the 
widow to take a load of grass from off tim new husband’s heatl and then to 
enter the house followed by the bridegroom, or the bridegroom to take a pot of 
water from the widow’s head and enter the house followed by the widow. If 
the prtics beh*ng to different villages the widow is usually conducted to her 
new husband’s house at night. There is, in some parts, a superstition that if 
atiy person sees the face of the widow when going to be re-married before she 
reaches her new husband’s house that person will die within six months. 

6uyars."With Gnjars the widow can marry her deceased hiisliand’s younger 
brother, or even his elder brother which is very rare among Hindus, it she 
marries some one else jhagra or zagda (compensation) is paid to the dcceuscil 
husband’s relatives. 

A’tmAars.— Among the Kumhara a widow may marry whom she pleases 
outside the prohibited degrees of relationship. 

The form of ceremony usually followed is for tbe bride;;room to take a 
vessel of water from the widow’s head. Tbe woman puts on the bracelets lie 
gives her and thou enters his house, 

lihiU .—With the lihils, a w'idow is supposed to marry her dece:iseil lins- 
band’s younger brother, if she objects, the younger brother Is entitled to zagdu 
fnjm the man who contnicts natta wUh the widow, Tlie bridegroom gives 
tbe woman bracelets and provides a feast for relatives and members of the fHbe. 

Chaman. — .Among the Chainars a widow is expected to marry herdeteased 
husband's younger brother but is not bound to do so. If she marries any other 
man—who must be outside the prohibited degrees of relationship—tUi/tfo is 
usualiy paid to the deceased husband’s relatives. The pmches are informed and 
new bungles are giveu to the widow by the bridegroom. 
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Jnfnnt tD4TTiaK«>. 215, Tlie CQstoni of iiifant marriaije has spread far more widely among the 

tower castes tlian the prohibition of iTidow rnarriage. Both are uaitatioae of the 
usages followed by the higher castes and are adopted for the same motive-^lhc 
desire to conform to the practices of the orthodox classes and thus rise in the 
socuil scale. But the one is less troublesome than the other. A. man must get 
his daughter married soon after she reaches maturity^ otherwifiO the family is 
liable to be held disgraced, and it is little tnmble to him to marry her off earlier. 
On the other hand the women of the lower clai^ses possess considerable power. 
Many of them work in the fields ; they draw water from the well for the house¬ 
hold ; they mix freely w'ith the other members of the village oornmunity and 
they attcD'i public festivals. They, or at any rate all but the old women, would 
be sure to resent the introduction of the prohibition of widow marriage, and 
the fact that they do not live in seclusion would also make it inconvenient to 
place a bar to their contracting a second matrimonial alliance. These appear to 
be the causes which have resulted in the difference of the diffusion of the two 
customs—the prohibition of widow marriage and the practice of infant mar¬ 
riage—the first limited to the higher classes and to some of the middle classes : 
the second common among all classes except the wilder forest tribes, 

lirwiit «f infnnt nwT- 216. Mr. Nesficld believes that the practice of infant marriage arose 

from the desire to protect a girl from the stain of communism writhin her owni 
clan so long as she remained there, and from the risk of forcible abduction into 
an alien dim where she became the wife-slave of the man who captured her. Mr. 
Risley, however, white conceding that this theory might account for the institu¬ 
tion of infant marriage under certain social conditions, is of opinion that the 
origin of infant marriage is to be traced to the custom of hyprgamy and in 
illustration of the working of this custom gives the following dLagram and 
explanation which are reproduced in from his “Castee and Tribes of 

Beugal — 



Let X represent a caste divided Into the three bypergamous groups A, B, 
and C. Within each group, the capital letters stand for the marriageable men and 
the small letters for the marriageable women of the group. The horizontal and 
diagonal lines connecdiig the capitals with the small letters show what classes 
of men and women can intermarry. It will he seen that a mau of the A groujt 
can marry a woman of his own or of the two lower groups, a man of B cau 
marry into B or C, while a man of 0 is ootifmed to his own class, and cannot 
marry o woman from either of the classes above him. Conversely, a woman of 
the C class can get a husband from A, B, or C, and a woman of the B cla?^s 
from A or B ; bnt a woman of the A class cannot find a husband outside of her 
own group. Excluding polygamy or polyandry, and supposing the women to 
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be eveoly distributed among the groups they arts eniiiled to marry into, the 
result of the first series of marriages ^voald be to leave two-thirds of the women 
in the A group witbotit husbands, and two*tlurds of the men in the C ^oup 
without wives, Tlie women of all the groups, aud especially those of A, will 
compete for husbands, and the tneu of C group for wives. But tbe fact that the 
social statuit of a family is determined not so much by the cluas from which it 
takes its wives as by the class from which it gets its husbands, would puttbe 
men of the lowest class and the women of the highest at a great comparative 
disadvantage, and would thus tend to produce infant marriage ; for the number 
oE possible husbands being limited, the natural tendency is to endeavour to 
secure them as soon as possible. Again, when the custom of infant marriage bad 
once been started, under pressure of social nLCcessity, by the families of the 
highest group, who had the largest surplus of marriageable daughters, a sort of 
fashion w’ouid have been set and would be blindly followed through all the 
grades. Two forces are thus at work in the same direction, both tendint; to dis¬ 
turb the balance of the seses and to produce abnormal matrimonial relations be¬ 
tween the members of different social groups. Enforced competition for husbands 
on the part of the higher groups, and tlie desire to imitate their superiors which 
animates the lower groups, combine to run up the price of husbands in the upper 
classes, while the demnud for wives by the men of the lowest class, which ought 
by rights to produce equilibrium is artificially restricted in its oi>emtion by the 
rule that they can under no circumstances marry a woman of the classes above 
their own. These men, therefore, are left very much out in the cold, and often 
do not get wives until late in life. An unmarried son does not disgrace the 
fiiiuilv, but there is no greater reproach than to have a daughter unmarried at 
the age of puberty. Husbands are bought for the girls, and the family gets its 
money’s worth iti social estimation. Bargains, however, must be taken when 
they are to be bad, and no father dares run the risk of waiting till bis daughter 
is physically mature. Be is bound to be on the safe side, and therefore he mar¬ 
ries her, child as she may be, whenever a good match offers.” Immemcrial custom 
decrees that the choice of a husband must be undertaken by the parents and this 
being the case there is obviously soaiething to be said in favour of early mar¬ 
riage" before the girl may have formed an embarrassing attachment on her own 
account, Hindu unions from all one hears are often happy and the nubile girl 
appears to be better content to live with a husband chosen for her by her parents 
in her infancy than with no busband at all. With respect to early marriage it has 
already been pointed out in paragruph 134 that if the bride is of tender age 
cohabitation does not take place for possibly several years afrer marriage. The 
bride remains in her father’s house until she has arrived at maturity when her 
parents after consultation with the astrologers fi3£ a date for the commencement 
of conjugal relations. 

317, Among the large number of Hindus converted to Islam the influ¬ 
ence of caste remains strong and they regulate their social customs according 
to tlieir old caste regulations. The Khanzadas of Alwar still observe certain 
Hindu ceremonies in their marriages and Bmbmans oflneiate m the marriage 
preliminaries. Meos too can only marry outside their own clan and Bra^hmans 
take part in the formalities preceding a marriage. The Slusalmon 
and Jats also marry outaide their own clans and observe many of their old 
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Hindu customs. Among tlie Bhila in the Mftgra of Mewar, where adult mar¬ 
riage is Siiil the usual practice, girls are now sometimes betrothed by their 
fathers before they have attained puberty, and to this extent the 
general custom observed by Hindu castes bus begun to induencc the Animistic 
tribes. 

'218. In the Census of I39l the classification of the Castes, Tribes, and 
Races was stated in the explanatory note to Table XVII of the Imperial Statistics 
to be based “on considerations partly ethnological, partly bistoricnl, and partly 
again functional. The second predominate, fur instance, in tlie first caste group 
and the la^t throughout the middle of the return j Hut wherever practicable, as it 
is in later portion of ihe scheme, ethnological distinctions have beeo maintained. 
Then, again, it must be mentioned that the functional grouping (s bused less 
on the occupation that pFev.ailB in each case io the present day tlion on that which 
is trailitiouul with it, or which gave rise to its differentiation from the rest of 
the coinmunity.’* This scheme of classification did not commend itaelf to the 
Census Commissioner because it accorded “ neither with native tradition and 
practice, nor with any theory of caste that has ever been propounded by students 
of the subject. In dlS^rent parts it proceeds on difTerent principles with the 
result that on the one hand it separates groups which are really allied, and on the 
Other includes in the same category groups of widely different origin and 
status" The principle of classification prescribed for adoption on the present 
occasion was by social precedence as recognised by native public opinion at the 
present day. 

219. Now ft classiftcatiion on this basis is a matter of considerable difficul¬ 
ty because the social status of a caste varies in the different Native Slates accord¬ 
ing to its numerical strength arnl political importance, and tbua a caste or 
tribe which dominates a particular tract of country enjoys in that arena position 
denied to it in other places where it occupies a subordinate position. For 
instance, in Hliarutpur and Dliolpur where the Ruling Chiefs are Jats, some of 
the Jais are considered to be socially of as high standing aa Rajputs; and in 
Alwar, Bharatpur aud Jaipur Minas, who in aucient times were the actual 
possessors and rulers of a large part of the country, hold in public opinion a 
much higher social position than they do in Manvar and Sirohi. The 
difficulties likely to be encountered were fully recognised and the first 
step taken to arrive at a clossificadon of the population on the desired 
basis was the preparation of lists of the main castes recorded in 
the R.ijputana census Tables of 1891 which were forwarded, together with a 
copy of the Census Commissioner’s Note of the Sfith October 1900, to the 
difierent Darbars with the reqnesc that they would be good enough to group 
the castes in their order of social precedence as recognised hy native public opinion 
at the present day, and to forward stateinente of the castes thus classified wirh 
explanatory notes giving the considerations on which their arrangement was 
based. On receipt of this communication seveml of the Darbars pointed out 
that the subject was a delicate and difficult matter to deal with, and that the 
line of demarcation between some castes was very faint. To assist them 
in overcoming these difficulties it was suggested that in doubtful cases the 
grouping might be based upon a consificration of the highest caste which 
will take water from the iotah of, or will eat jjakki or kachchi with the members 
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of the enstes in qnestion, WTien the rcpltea from nil the Darbsira had been 
received, it was found that in some statements the groupinj^ of the Ciistes varieil 
Ven* considerably, and that castes which had been assigned a high poaitlun in 
some lists had been accorded a relatively low place in others. In the hope 
that by revising tbe headings of the groups it might be possil)Ie to arrive at a 
classilication which will command general acceptance, a statement was drawn 
up after a careful consideration of the replies which had been received and of 
tile reasons, when given, adduced for assigning a particular position to castes 
whose exact place in the scale of social precedence was doubtful The princi* 
pie adopted in preparing this statement was to group the castes accord¬ 
ing to the clossification made by tbe majority of the States, and, where 
there was a marked divergence of opinion, by a consideraiion of the-siofua of the 
highest caste which admittedly will ent pakU or kaakchi with, or drink water 
from the htah of the members of the castes whose position was doubtful. This 
statement, in which the grouping was almost identical with the grouping in 
the list received from the Jaipur Darbar which had been drawn up in consulta¬ 
tion with the learned Pundits of tbe llaj Mundir, was circulated for examination 
iind correction, Tbe majority of the Scutes replied that they were of the 
opiiiiou that tbe revised grouping was satisfuctory and the only corrections or 
suggestions which the others had to make were conliiicd almost entirely to the 
insertion of a few castes which liad been omittcii fiom ibe groups of the lower 
classes, 

2i0. The ckssifeation of tbe castes, tribes and races according to this 
revised statement, to which has l>een added tbe miuitr castes and tribes which 
bad not been included in the different gremps, is shown in dtibsjdiary Table I 

appended to this Chapter. This Subsidiary Table is divided into two puts:_ 

I-A. ixiutainlng the Hindu, Jain, and Aniinisric castes, and showing separately 
at the end, the figures of the Christians, Jews, Parsis ati'l Urahmos; and 1-B, 
which gives tbe Musalman tribes and races returned in the CeiisiH Schedules, 

2j! 1. In Subsidiary Table I-A. the Hindu and Jain castes are classed into 
sevi-n main groups, and the devotees who are recruited from many castes, and 
whom it has therefore not been possible to distribute among tbe groups of the 
laity, are shown iu two sub-divisious in a separate secti jii, iit which are also 
entered—after the various classes of the devotees—priests mid temple serviiuts, 
and degraded Brahmans. The Animistic tribes were first grouped by themselves 
but they h«ve now been shown in the groups to whicli the majority of the 
Stiies coDsidered they properly belonged. 

Group 1 contains all Brabmans except those who serve the lower 
classes and accept the first offerings made to the tmnes of the dead. 

Group II comprises Eshatrijns and castes who are considered to be of high 
social standing. The entries in this group are Rajputs, Khntris, Cliarans, Bhats, 
Kayastbs and Sondhias, There was a marked difference of opinion as to the 
group in which Kliatris and Kayastbs should be placed. In tbe original 
Statements received from the Darhars they were classed by some with Kshatriyas, 
by others with Vaishyas, and by others a^in with Sat Sudraj, The position 
now assigned to them has been generally accepted but it must be confessed that 
little real interest ap|>ears to have been taken in the classifierition except by 
the Census Superintendents and other officials of the different States who were 
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naturally anxious to secnre a high position for the castea to which they them- 
Bclvea belong. 

Group III.—Vaiahyaa —At the top of this group have been placed the 
Dhuear Bhargavas who claim to be Bmhmaiia but whose claim is not 
generally admitted. 

Group IV consists of eaates from whom members of the higher classes 
will take palcH and from whose lotnh they will take water. The Juts head this 
group which contaiDs the chief large agricultural classes. 

Group V includes castes from whom some Brahmans take and ivatei^ 
and from whom Rajptils take kfichchi^ Castes who follow the oocupatious of 
metal, brass work, tailoring, pottery, and brick-making, etc,, are to be found 
in this group. 

Group VI is composed of castea from whose loiah the twice-born will not 
take water. The chief forest tribes, oiUpressers, earth diggers, water-carriers, 
shoemakers, etc., are included in this section. 

Group consists of the untoucliable castes. It is sub divided into two 
flections, tiie first including leather dyers and tuaners, etc., the second the 
lowest castes such as sw'eepers and scavengers. 

Of the two sub-divisions of the devotees, the first contains the highest 
orders of Hindu and Jain ascetics who are treated with great respect, while 
the second is composed chiefly of the disciples of the variona reforminn- sects. 
The priests and temple servants are shown after the devotees and then the 
degraded Brahmans. 

222. In Subsidiary Table I-B. the Musalmans-^who are theoretically 

equal but among whom social distinctions are as marked as among the Hind us_ 

have been grouped into 5 classes. Group I contaica Sayads, Shekhs, Morals 
Pathans ; Group II the higher classes of Hindu converts and various territorial 
tribal sections; while Groups III, IV and V indude the other clasgea of Musal- 
mans whose social standing in public opinion is practically based upon the 
occupations which they follow. 

223. Besides showing the classification of the castas according to their 
social precedence—so far as it is at present possible toguage the position which 
they really occupy—the table gives the percentage which each group bears to 
the foUowers of each tnain religion, and to the total populatiou- 

Taking first the statistics given in Subsidiary Table I-A. it will be seen 
that the Brahmans—whose main sub-divisions are shown in the column of 
remarks althousjh the actual figures for each sub-division cannot be given as 

they were not recorded in the Census Schedules—number 1,012,396 souls which 

is squivalent to 12'5i per cent, of the Hindus and 10*41 per cent, of the total 
population. The Brahmans also contain 13'29 per cent, of the followers of 
the Arya creed. 

Group II which comprises Kshatriyas and castes who are considered to 
be of high socisl standing numhers ?!4,240 persons and contains 8-32 per cent, 
of the Hindus, 37*13 percent, of the Aryas, and*7*33 per cent, of the total 
population. By far the mofit numerous of the castes in this group are the Raj¬ 
puts who form 6 02 per cent, of the total population. The numbers of the 
Charans and Bhats are approximately the same each forming about 35 per 
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cent. oE tbe total population. Under the head of Bhat are included nil sectiona 
of Bhats loth high and low as in a very few instances only were the sections 
shown separately in the schedules and it has therefore not beea possible to 
diSerentiate between them. 

Group HI consists of Vaishyas who are engaged chiefly in banking and 
trade, and who number T54,317 persons. This group contains 5‘lS per cent, 
of the Hindus, 99‘33 per cent, of the Jaies, 9'18 per cent, of tbe Aryos and 
776 per cent, of tbe lotnl population. Tbe numerically strongest castes among 
tbe V'aisbyas are the Agarwals, Oswals, Mahesris, Khandelwals, Soraogis 
and Porwals. 

Group IV.—Castes from whoni members of the higher castes can take pakki 
and from whose lotah they will take water—contains the chief agricultora! 
classes. It numbers 2,702,924 souls who form SS'ld per cent, of the Hindus, 
79‘99 per cent, of the small body of 8ikhs, 4*45 per cent of tlic Animists, and 
27‘80 per cent, of the total population. The figures of tbe Animists 
shown in this grotip belong entirely to the Minos of Marwar and Sirohi 
who hold in local opinion a far inferior position to that enjoyed by the 
Minas of Jaipur and A (war but who, for the purposes of this table, have bad 
to be included with them. The numerically strongest castes in this group 
are the Jate, Mtnas, Gujars, MaHs, Ahirs, and Kbatls. 

Group V.—Castes from whom some Brahmans take and water and 

from whom Rajputs teke kachchi —numbers 941,377 persons who form 31'64 
per cent, of the Hindus, 2 38 per cent, of the Aryas, and 9‘68 per cent, of the 
total population. The Kumhars (potters) are the most numerous community 
in this group ; the other chief castes are tbe Nais, Chokors, Rabaris, Kahars, 
Kachbis, Darais, and Cbippas. 

Group VI.—Castes from whose lotoA the twice*born will not take water— 
numbers 1,060,099 and contains S'86 per cent, of the Hindus, 95,99 per cent, 
of the Animists, and 10*90 per cent of tbe total population. The castes 
containing over 100,000 members are the Bhils 339,786 and Kolis 103,060. 
Other castes which are Qumerically strong are Ohakars, Telis, Lohars, Khatiks, 
Dhobis, Lodbas, Kalals, and Dholis. 

Group VII.—Untouchable castes—Section A, which coataina the leather 
dyers and tanners, numbers 1,159,109 persons who form 14*33 per cent, of the 
Hindus and 11*92 per cent, of the total population. The Chamars, Balais, 
and Eaigars are by far tbe strongest castes in this section. Section B., in which 
are grouped the lowest castes, aggregates 173,791 persons or 2*13 per cent, of 
the Hindus and 1‘79 per cent, of the total population. The Bhangis form the 
strongest section in this group, then the Dhanuks and Thoris. 

The total number of devotees, temple servants, and degraded Brahmans 
who have been shown separately in a group by themselves is 269,105. They 
form 3*31 per<»nt. of the Hindus and 2‘77 per cent, of the total population. 
There are comparatively few 'members of the higher orders of devotees but the 
Sadhus, Baimgis, Gosaius, Naths and Jogis are fairly numerous. The Nagas 
and Dadupantbis number 8,972, Among the temple servants the Sewaks form 
the majority, while the Dakotes outnumber all the other degraded Brahmans. 

The figures of the Christians, Jews, Par sis, and Brahmos ore shown at 
the end of tbe table. 
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234. Group I of Subsidiary Table £-K. contAiu$ 893,7114 persons wlio form 
42'59 per eeiit. of tbe Mnsalmans and 4'05 per cent, of lUc total pupulation. 
The most numerous sections in this group are the Shekhs and Pathans. T]ie 
term Shekh should properly be confined to tribes of pure Arab descent, but it is 
very commonly used especially by converts who arc neither so proud of their 
origin as to wish, nor of so degraded an occupation as to be obliged to retain 
their original caste name. 

Group If numbers 341,dSS persons who form 3G‘99 per cent, of the 
Mnsalmau and 3'52 per cent, of the total population. The most numerous 
tribes in this group are the Mcos, Fakirs, Musalmati Rajputs, and other converts 
mostl 3 ' of Rajput origin such as the Khanzadas, and Kalrnkbauis. 

Groups III, IV and \\ as already mentioned, consist of tribes and castes 
whose position is practically regulated by the occupations which they foiluvr. 
Ingroup III the liliistis (water-carriers), dj'ers, and masons are the chief 
eectloijsj butchers and oil pressers are the most numerous communities in group 
IV, and musicians and genealogists (Mirosis and Dorns) of the lower classes 
ill group V, 

825, T!ie variations in the castes, tribes and races since 1891 are shown 
in Siibsitliary Table II. At the first Census taken in Rajputana in 1 SSI the 
statistics of only a few castes ivere prepared and they were not complete, 
because some of the States did not attempt to record the castes of the people. 
It has not been possible, therefore, to carry this statement back beyond 1391. 
The table has been a ditlieultoneto prepare owing to differences of nomenclature 
but considerable pains have been taken to compile it and to ensure as far as 
pcffisible that the same classes of people arc being dealt with. In Chapter II 
the general variation in the population in the different States la Rajputana baa 
been dealt with at length, and this table simply gives details by cn&tes. 
Ill all the large castes numbering over 100,000 persens, except among the 
Ahirs, RaiaiSj Jain MaKajonsand Meos, there is a conaidembie decrease. The 
moat remarkable variation is among the Bhumbliis who have decreased from 
307,152 in 1891 to 1,133 in 1901, whieh is equivalent to a decrease of over 
99 per cent. The o[ily explanation that can be offered regmding tills 
extraordinary dilference is that In 1891 many persons who have now returned 
themselves as Baigars, Chainars, Mocliis, and ]»erhaps Belnis, the name given 
to some leather workers in Marwar, must have been entered ns Bhambhis. The 
Rajputs show a net decrease of nearly 22 per cent., the data and Gujars ofover 
19 per cent., and the Brahmans of close on 11 per cent. The Chamar^, Minas, 
Chakars, Hindu Mahajans, Malis, Kbatis, Kuinbars and Shekhs have also all 
diminished considerably in numbers. It is impossible to state the real decrease 
among the Hhils owing to such a large proportion having been omitted from the 
Census record of 1391, but if the estimate then made of the unenumerated Bhils 
was at oil near the mark they have decreased by 43 per cent. The decrease on 
the figures of Bhils who were enumerated in 1891, is over 10 per cent. It la 
chiefly owing to the large increase among the Meos (16 per cent.) and Kbant 
aadaa (IS per cent.), whom famine happily scarcely touched, that the Alwar 
State has been able to show an increase tii its population. The variations 
among many of the minor castes are remarkable but the differences in most 
cases are doubtless chiefly due to changes of nomenclature vrhieh It has not 
been possible to adjust. The water-carrierij (Bhisti) and butchers (Kasai and 
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Klmtik) Lave both increased. Among the criminal Iribcs the Moghiaa and 
Kan jars have decreased while tile Sansts have increased from 7o& to -IjOyS, 

226. Subsidiary Table III gives civil condition by age £or selected eo^aition iiy 

castes. O! the total male population of Pviijputana ‘17*94 per cent, are unmar- 
ried but many of the selected castes show a higher proportion of unmarried 
males. The highest proportioit is abowu by the llatLs, Musalinan Rajput?, 

Ktimhars, Rhats, Sikh and Musalmau Kiiatls, Musaiman and Sikh Jats, Cimruns, 

Rajputs, Meoa, Grassias, and Bhila; while the castes which have the highest 

proportion of married males are the Bishtiois, Deswulis, Sirvis, Sonars, 

Kajiistha and Musatmnn JJhangis. Marriage is earliest among Bishneis, 

Bauris, Cbakars, ami Cbamnrs, and latest among the Sikh and Musatman 
Khatis, Miualinan dnts, Moghias, Dcswalis and Charaue. The caaies 
which show by far the highest proporiion of bachelors at the age of 40 and 
over are the Sondhias, Moghias, and Dhobis. After the Dhobis, whose 

percentage of bachelors among men of 40 and over is os high as 56*47, 

there is a big drop to the Rajputs who show a ratio of 15*06 i>erceiit. For 
women the highest proportions of the unmarried are among the Raths, 

Deswalis, Mimlman Rajputs, Jats, Kumhars, and xMeos. The Sikh Khatbalso 
show a high proportion of unmarried females but tho members of this caste 
arc mostly temporary immigrants. The percentage of unmarried females 
among the higher Hindu classes such as Brahmans, Rajputs, Charans, Sondhias, 
and Mahajans is low, and there are relatively few spinsters among the low 
castes of Cbamars and Balais. Female inf.ant marriage is most extensively 
pmctisfld by the agricultnral classes of Kalbis, Kirvis, and tJondhias: the Chainats 
liauris, Moghias, and Sonars also show a high proportion of young married 
girls at the age 5 to 12 years. The castes with the highest prctportions of 
young "wives of the age l2 to 15 are the Sondhias, Chamars, A bits, Nais, and 
Gujars. Except among the Eaths, Sikh Kliatis and Jats, Musiilman Kajputs 
and Jats, Deswalls and Bauris the projjorfciou of unmarried women at the 
age 15 to 20 is very small. The lowest ratios are shown by the Xayasths, 

Sondhias, Xais, Ahirs, Chamars, and Gujarts. Very few women of over 20 
rcinaia spinsters, and the only castes which have over 5 per cent, of their 
women, who are between 20 and 40 years of age, unmarried, are tho Deswalis, 

Raths, and Bhils. The highest proportion of spinsters of over 40 years, o^ 
those who may be said to remain permanently unmarried, ia showii by the 
Shekhs, Raths) Sikh Jats, Bhils, and Bliats. 


227. The proportion of the sexes by age-periods among the .selected 
oistes is shown in Subsidiary Table IV, The general proportion of the sexes 
m all castes numbering not less than 20.000 persons, among whom are all the 
fleeted castes except the Grassias who average 943 females to every 1,000 males 
has already been discussed in paragraph 127, and it has been pointed oul 
that, although the Brahman.s and some other high castes Lave a fairly hi^^h 
proportion of women to men, the general tendency is for the mtio of femaL 
to be highest in the lowest castes, ami lowest among the Rajputs and 
Sondlua., some sections of the Mahajan classes such ns the Mahesris. 
Khamtelwal^ Saraogis, and Agarwals, and the large agricultural classes of 
Jat, Gujar, Ealbi, Abir, Mina and .Meo. The proportion of the sexes amono* 
the selected castes at the first period 0 to 5 years has also been dealt with 
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in para"mph 126. Eliraiimting the figures of the Sikh Jats and Khatis and 
of iho Mu^iduinri Khntis and Hhangls whose numbers are very in^^ifriiificant, 
the castes with tjjc lowest proportiyii ftf women at the nge-period & to 1!^ 
lire rbe iloghias (550), and the Churans (531). Other castej- with a low ratio 


of females at this age are liajputs, Biiats, Sondhks, Kaimkhaiits, Balais, Gajars, 
Clmmars, Mahajans (Hindu), Mcos, Shekhs, Jacs, and Alusalrnan Kiiniliaps, 
The castes with high ratios are the Deawalis, Musalmau Jats, Emiris, 
liishiiois, Sirvis, Sonais. Ciiakare, Cbippas, and Karasths. From 13 to 1.5 hish 
ratios of females to males continue to be shown by the Bishiiols, Hauris, Sirvis 
and Sonars, There is a remarkable rise among the Kalbia whose females, 
greatly in a minority nt the two early periods of life, are now in considerable 
excess. The ja-oporiioii of females .among the Bliambis, Maliajans (Hindu) 
and Chafcars ere also higin On the other batid the Kajasths, Chamiis, 
Ahirs, Kaia and Gujars show a large decrease. The niiios among the 
Uujputa aud Jats ahbough ^^tlll low thow u slight improvement. From 15 
to iO the only castes wbkh show a higher ntio of females to males are tlio 
llisliiipis, Musalmati Jats, and Musalmau Nais. The lowest ratios arc ainontr the 
Moghias, Klmti, Gmsslns. Musdman Kiimhars, Churans, Sonars, Dhobis, Minas, 
Kabaris, Khiitis, Meos, liiuiris, and Cliiupas. From 20 to 40 the women are iii 
a higher proportion to the men among the Deswalis, Dliobis, Sikh Khatis, 
Grassias, Ciiarans, Musalmnu Jats, Bhangia, Moghiaa and Musalman Nais; 
and in large defect aui'.ng the Kayasths, lialbis, Sirvis, Gujare and Jars. At 40 
and over the DeawalU show the extraordinary proportion of over 8 men to every 
elderly woman. The Eajpots aud other hinh claases, the large agrlcnltnrnl 
castes, and most ot the aolecb d castes sliow an increase in ibeir ratios of 
females tf> males. The Mognias, Muaalman .JaU, Kumhara. Hhats, Chamns, 
lihila, Eauris, Minas, lialaia, Dhobis, Mahajans (Jain), Khatis, and Ehimgis, 
nil show u higher proportion of old wometi to old men. 


ass, The extent of education, the jwevalence of infirmities and the 
occupatioiis followed hy tiie eeleeted castes cannot be discussed because the 
optional Imperial Tables fX, XII-A and X\l were not prepared for lioj, 
piitana. 
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229, The distribution by Divisions and States and the proportion to the 
total population of each Division and State of the principal castes numbering 
not less than 30,000 members is sliown in Subsidiary Table V. The Eastern 
Division contains the gr&'ttest number of Jiruhiunns, and among the States 
they are most iiumerous in .fnipar and Marwar, They are also strong in Me war 
Alwar, Hliaratpnr, Bikaner, Dh^..l[mr, K.uauli and ilundL The Rajputs are 
most numerous in the M eaterti Division. Marwar oontaius the actual greatest 
number, and Jaipur is next. Other Stutcs which return over 20,000 liajputs 
are Me war, Bikaner, Jaisalmer, aud Dholpup. The highest ppoftonioii 
of Rajputs to the total population h shown by JutsaJmer, The Cbarans and 
Bhats are chiefly to be found in the Wej^lcrn Di\dsioii and are more numemub 
ill Marwar than in any other State. The Mahajan castes are numerically strongcat 
iu the Eastern Division but their proportion to the total population is highest in 
the Western and Southern Divisions, The States of Jaipur, Marwar, Mewar, 
Jiikatitrj and Alwar return the largeat numbers. The main agricultural ciasstfs, 
piimcly, the Jats, Gojars, Abird and Mu lie are most numerous in the Eastern 
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Division, Jats are l>oth numerically and proportionately strong in Mar war ami 
Bikaner of the Western Diviaion, in Jiiipur^ Kishangarb, and Bhoratpur of the 
Knsiern, and in Mewar of the Suutbeni DivUion, I'he Gujars reside for tbe 
most part in Jaipur, Mewar, Alivar, Bharntpur, Kociih, Mar war, Dholpur, and 
Bundi ; the Malls belong eUiedy to Jaipur, Marivar, Kotah, Alwar, Bliaratpur, 
Me war mid Bundi; while the Ahirs are found in large numbers only in Jaipur 
and Ahvar. The Bisbiiois are settled almost entirely in the Western Division. 
The Minas are mostly inhabitants of the Enstern l)ivi^ian and are strong in 
Jaipur, Alwar, Kotah,. Karauli and Bundi, Tiiere are over 24,000 Minas in 
Murwar but these arc uf lower social standing than tU^ Minas of ihe Eastern 
Division. The Meoa are inhabitants of Alwar and Bbaratpur ; the Sinus of 
Marwar ; and the Sondhias ot Jhalawar. The Haburis belnng principally to 
Manvar and Slrohi, while tbe Eaihs arc only met M'ich in Bjkiiner. As 
previously mendotied, the Soutiieru Dinsion is the chief home of the iJhils. 
The Eumhars (potters) are found everywhere and are most numerous in 
Jaipur, Marwar, Mewar, Alivar, and Bikaner. The Chamars are in large 
numbers in Jaipur, Bliaratpur, Alw'ar, Bikaner, Mewar and DboljJur ; and the 
Khatis and Nais in J.'tipur, Manvar, Alwar, Bikaner and Bbaratpur. Shefchs 
are returned chiefly by Jaipur, Marwar, At w ar, Ivotah, Bbaratpur, Mewar, and 
Dholpur ; and Kulinkhatiis by Jai;>ur, Marw’ar, and Bikaner. The Estate of 
Bhabpiifa has the highest proportion of Kaiiukhams to the total population. 

230. Although it was considered advisable, in order to avoid bewildering 
the enumerating staif, not to attempt to record the innuroerabJe sub divisions 
of the main castes, an exception was made for Ilajputs whose ohms the 
enumerators were directed lo he careful to enter in the schedules, The 
instructions were on the whole carefully airried out and the proportion of 
persons whose clans were not specified is comparatively email. In the case 
of a Bajput woman the clan entered opposite her name was that of her father 
and not that of her husband. In many instances both the main clan and the 
sub-division of the clan were entered and it has therefore been possible to 
compile a Btatemcnt* giving the statistics f f the main clnns and showing the 
sub-divisions which have been returned. The figures of the sub-divisions 
must not, however, be regarded as even approximalely accurate because the 
great majority of the Rajputs returned the name of their main clan only. 

The moat numerous of the great clans is the Eothore to which the chiefs 
of Marwar, Bikaner, and Kisbaiigarb belong. Its sirength according to the 
returns is 122,160. Next comes the Eachwaha clan with a total of 100 , 1 ( 36 ; 
the chiefs of Jaipur and Alwar are members of this clan. The Choban follows 
with an aggregate of SO,460 persons amongst whom are the chiefs of Bundi 
Kotah, and tsirolii* The Jadu or Jatlon, which numbers in its ranks the chiefs 
of Karauli and Jaisalmer, has been returned by 7.1,666 persons ; this timnher, 
however, includeii those who belong to the Tiiar section which some authoritjea 
arc inclined to treat as a separate main clam The Sisoflias, who include the 
ancient and illustrious house of Udaipur, number .'51,366. The Punwai- clan 
to which Vikramadil, the celebrated king of Uijain, from whom the Hindu Era 
commonly used by the people of Hindnstmi is namtul, is said to have hel<mged 
numbers 43,435 persons. The Solanki and Parilmr clans once mwerful 
have been returned hy 18,949 and 9,448 persons respectively. ' 
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brief account of certain castes and tribes. 


SSL TLe foUowing a brief account of b-ome of tbc coates and tribes 
in Rajputaua wivtch bave been selected for tbcir local irniwriaiice or because 
iliej form the chief cointnuuitlea in the diSerent States, The castes are 
arranged in alphabetical order, with the three main sections of the trading 
claseea grouped under the iieading Mahajan, 

232. Ahir, —The Abirg are properly a pastoral tribe hut most of them, 
now-ft-tiays, are agriculturists and are noted as excellent husbandmen, Mr. 
Ibbetson derives ibe name from the Sanskrit j4Aera a milkman. Accounts 
vary as to their origin. According to Mann, they are the desceiKlauta of 
a Drahman l)y an Ambastba girl, that is a woman belonging to toe Jiaid 
or physician class ; while in the Brahma Parana they are described as the 
offspring of a Kabiitriya by a Vaishya woman, Beferencea are made to them 
ill ancient Sanskrit works and tbelr earliest settlements appear to have been 
in the neighbourhood of Mtittra and on the west coast of India. They hoht 
11 good social; position among the agricultural classes owing to the tradition 
that Sri Krtshna was brought up at Handgaon iu the house of an Ahir named 
hi and Baba. They were apparently in former days a more powerful and 
dominant comntuniiy than they are novv. In the Maliablmrat it is mentioned 
that the Norayni army which Krishna organised was composed of Ahira. 
Sir John Malcolm states that according to popular tradition the strong 
fortress of Asirgarh in the Kbpndesh district of the Central Provinces derives 
its name from its founder Assa Ahir, There was at one time an Ahir dynasty 
in Nepal ; aud they held a dominant position in the country round about 
Rewarl in the Punjab until as late as 1838 A. D. 

Although excellent husbandmen they are not well spoken of in the 
country proverbs:—“All castes are God’s creatures, but three castes are 
without mercy. When opportunity occurs they have no siiame—the 
prostitute, the Bania and the Aliir and again, “ do not trust a jackal, 
spear-grass, or an Ahir. Bather be kicked by a Kajput or stumble up-hill.” 
But these ill sayings appear to be undeserved and their thrift and industry 
is to some extent recognised iu the following saying:—“ Gujars, Malia and 
Ahirs work with their wives in the fields and so reap the fruits of their 
industry while Rajputs are dying of hunger." In the Settlement Report of 
Alwar Mr, O’Dwyer writes “here, as elsewhere in this part of Indin, the Ahira 
take the palm as thrifty, peaceable, industrious, and prosperous cultivators.” 

They have three main endogamous divisions— 

(i) the Jfldobansi ; («) the Nandbansi, {iu) the Gwalbansf. Each of 
these divisions is sub-divided into numerous exogamons sections whose names 
appear to have refereocc mostly to locality rather than to descent. In AJwar 
and Jaipur where the Ahirs are chiefly found they are almost all of the 
Jadobausi division. The Jaipur Alnrs claim to be the descendants of Nand 
Baba. The following are some of the exogamous sections of the Jadobansi 
Ahirs:— 


Aphriya. 

Ghasal. 

K hola. 

Bbagwaria. 

Gothwal. 

Lnihba, 

Blmngar. 

Bela. 

Lotan. 

Chitosia. 

Harira. 

Narla, 


Sanp 
San war. 
Thakaria. 
Telwal. 
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J)agrA Jadam Kirbna 

Dhundla Jabot Paniar 

Crbarwar Khatodio Siaodia 

They are piostly Vaishaavaa by religion and worship a number of the 
minor deities, la Alwar they are reported to reverence alsoZahir Pir. 

Both infant and adult marriage are practised. The usual Hindu form of 
ceremonial is observed. The law of hypergamy is not iu force, and polygamy 
is permitted with the consent of the lirst wife. Divorce can be obtained : an 
announcement before members of the caste is sufficient, 

233. The Bauria are a criminal tribe of profession a] thieves 
who used to have the reputation of being bold and unscrupulous mercenaries. 
They claim to be deaceaded from Eajputa. The story is that a Eajput princess 
of Gujarat was being escorted by a party of Kajputs to Delhi where she wms 
to espouse the Emperor. On the way the party halted one day in Marwac 
territory by a large pukka well, A Rajput girl of the place, who saw the 
princess, reproached her with the disgrace she was about to incur In marrying 
a Mahomedan. Btung by the girl's words, the princess threw herself into the 
well and was drowned. Her escort fearing either to proceed to Delhi or to go 
back and tell her relatives what had happened remained at the well. After 
they had exhausted their means they took to plunder and were referred toby 
the people of the neighbourhood as the Bauri-ivallahs, from bauri a well. In 
course of time they married women of other castes and were in consequence 
outcastsd by the Rajputs. Since then they have formed a separate caste under the 
name of Bauri. They are said to be divided into three main territorial divisions 
the (i) Mar wars, Kherara, (ui) Matwi which are apparently eudogamous but 
the infonnation. 1 have been able to obtain is not quite clear on this point. Each 
of these is sub-divided into a number of exogamous groups, named after the 
Rajput clans or other classes from whom they claim descent, such as Chohan, Bhatti 
Gelot, Pun war, Parihar, Solaaki, Rathore, Dhandal, Charan, Dabi, Mnkwana. 
They worship the ordinary Hindu deities and reverence the Pipal tree. 
Brahmans officiate at their marriage and funeral ceremonies. Polygamy is 
practised and widows are allowed to contract A^<tira, They have a curious 
custom by which husbands and wives do not address one another by name 
and the wives are not permitted to call any male member of the family 
older than her husband by name. They are strict in observing an oath; 
the most binding oath they can take is one sworn on the Pipal tree. They 
are very superstitious often abandoning their expeditions if the omens are 
unfavourable. Of late years in several States, especially in Marwar, they have 
been settled down and given land and there seems to be hope of their 
developing into fair agriculturists. 

234. SAuwiiftt or BaiuM/.—The Bbamhliis are leather workers. They are 
also weavers and cultiTOtors. They perform the general work of the village receiv¬ 
ing In return the Bkins of all unclaimed dead animals. The origin of the caste is 
uncertain, but it is said that at the time of the Mahomedan incursions Rajputs, 
Jats, Charans, and persons of other castes joined the Bhambhi caste which 
then became divided into 4 divisions ;—()') Adu or unmixed Bhombhis, (»f) 
Maru compiising descendants of Rajput^ {Hi) Jata consisting of descendants 


of Jats, fiu) Charanija the descenJants o£a G ha ran who is said to have touched 
a dead calf and to have removed the carcase for wJiich act he was outcasted. 
The Adu and Mam sections are saidtoiuterniarrj while the Jata and Cliara- 
nija are endogamous. Each of the four divisions contains a number of cxo- 
gamous groups some of which are 
Adu —> 


Rangi, 

Adra 

Maha Chand 

Chandel 

Jogiir 

Jog Chand 


Ankbiya 

Pramar 

Bhatia 

Agrecha 

Solanki 

Bamania 

Aipa 

Gelot 

Parihar 

Barupa 

Kacliwoha 

Vagatii 

Uchal 

Dangi 

Gujar 

Kawa 

Rathoria 

Chikhra. etc 

nbhifi~^ 

Ala 

Chawania 

Jon nan 

Banaania 

Bepan 

Luna 

Barwar 

Gader 

Lila 

Chahelia 

Joasarwa 

Merra 

JSAawMts^^ 

Inda 

Nagia 

Paliwal 

Chaupa 

Pilwal 

Pargi 


Bhambhis worship Vishnu, Hamdeoji, and Khetrepala. They obsen-e the 
nsual Hindu ceremonies at tnarriage. The priests who officiate are called Gurras. 
Polygamy is allowed but two sisters may not marry the some husband and « 
widower may not marry his deceased wife’s sister. Jratm is allowed. The 
Jata Bbatnbhi women wear the same dress as Jat women and arc only distin 
guished from the latter by their bracelets which are of iac instead of ivory! 

Charaniya Bhambhi women wear a yellow coloured dress like the women of 
the CbaraD caste* 

235. £Aan(p.^The Bhangl or Mehtar is the sweeper or scavenger caste al.o 
known as Chuhra (in the Punjab) Lalbegi, Khafcrob and Halalbhor Be¬ 
sides his duties as sweeper he makes the or winnowing pan. and'is the 
messenger by whom the news of a death is conveyed to the friends of the re¬ 
latives of the deceased. Ehangls usually profess to be Hindus and have SuMs 
of their own castes as priests. One of their cliief (7tirm Is LaJbeg after whom 
they are sometimes called and in whose name they occasionally sacrifice a 
fowl. When making this sacrifice they cut the fowl’s throat after the Musal- 
man fashion. They usually marry by pAeros and bury their dead face down 
wards. Polygamy is allowed. If a woman leaves her husband and goes and 
lives with another man the first husband is entitled to compensation. 

There are many escogamons sections some of which are 


Boindwala. 
Bund, 
CHawa, 
Chidanwaria. 


Pinwal 
Chandalia 
Glmnwaria 
HanorJya 


Degoria 

Sarsar 

Gober 

Kharara 


Lakhan, 

Lohari, 

Mattu. 

Tumboli, 
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2S6. Bhati. —The Bhats are the gencfllogista of the Brahmans and Rajputs 
and also of many of the loirer castes. Some arc also bards* In addition to 
the storjf of their creation by Mahadeo from a drop of perspiration from off 
his brour, which is given Id the description of tbe Charaus, there are various 
accounts of their origin. Some say that they are the offspring of a Kshatriya 
and a Brahman widow; others that tliey are sprung from the union of a Kshu- 
triya and a Vaisiiya woman ; and others again that they arc the descendants of 
Brahmans who, following the profession of genealogista and bards, have in course 
of time become a separate caste. From tbe information I have been able to 
obtain the tiieory propounded by Hr, Risley appears to be the most probable, 
namely, tliat “ they are a heterogeneons group made up of Brahmans and Rajputs 
welded together into one caste in virtue of their exercising similar functions." 
They, or at least those who are the Bhats of the Brahmans and Rajputs, hold 
a high social position audarc usually addressed ns Raoji. There are eleven main 
endogamous divisions t—(1) Birm Bhats, (2) Kedaria, (3) Cbaudisa, (4) 
Barwa, (5) Jaga, (6) Saimik, (7) Haru, (8) Ganjoria, (9) Buna, <10) 
Vagora, (li) Kapadia. The Birm Bhats who claim descent from Kavi, a sou 
of Brahma hold a considerably higher position than tbe other Bhats and 
are treated as a section of the Gaur Brahmans. They are poets and panegy¬ 
rists and recite the deeds of ancestors at large weddings when they receive Iiand- 
some presents. Several wcU-known poets such as Nahar and Chand have be¬ 
longed to this caste. Nahar was given by Akbar tbe title of il/a/wpnir, and 
Cband is the Author of the “/'iXht Haj Ram " a collection of popular poems re¬ 
counting the gallant deeds of Pirthi Raj. Their customs ore the same as those 
of other Brahmans, They abstain from flesh or wine, Their women keep parda 
and widow re-marriage is not permitted. They are said to have 84 gotras 
or exogamous sub-divisions some of which are—Singolia, Sailia, Sara, Ratia, 
Kailataka, Pitalia, Lola, Yidaugft, Lakbanota, Vutadaieba, etc. 

The members of the other main divisions arc known generally as Bahi* 
Bhats because of the genealogies of the families which they keep. Their 
records are referred to when disputes arise regarding marriage contracts and 
adoptions. They are treated with much respect by their employers (Jo/niaus) 
when they visit them. They are said to be rather exacting in the respect they 
consider themselves entitled to and to be quick to take offence. Owing to 
their conduct the Pushkarna Brahmans dispensed with their services and are 
said to have taken their genealogies from them and to have thrown them 
dowu a well in Jodhpur. Among the Rajputs the males and females have sepa¬ 
rate Bahi-Bhats. Those who record the genealogies of the females are 
called Rani Jlunga Bhata because they receive gifts from women only and 
do not attend on the males. The genealogies of Rathore males are kept bj' the 
Kedoria Bhats, and those of the Rathore females by Chandisa Bhats, The 
Kedarina write in their records the names of the females after the names of the 
males, while the Chandisaa write the names of the females first. 

The Buna and Gangoria Bhats deal in salt and grain and travel about with 
large numbers of pack bullocks. 

The women of tbe Bahi-Bhats do not observe par da and fiatra or widow 
re-marriage is permitted. The usual Hindu marriage ceremonies are followed. 


Bamawata 

Kbarada 


The exogamous eecfions of some of the luam. divbions of BahUBhats 
are:— 

Bed Am a Bhats. 

There are 44 gotras among them being— 

Joyrana Sivalpa Kala 

Kamgota JDheli Junawata 

^ ala TJdawata Phagata 

Dhiria Junawnta Rods, etc 

Chandisa Bhata have 45 gotras eome of them are 
Khadavada Bhatia Jalia 

Bjala Dengara Devata 

Vairavata JUmana Khinuyara 

Katun [ipara ChapulU Ayala 


Dhiiksida 
Manhatu China 
Thiitbia 


Mabu Bhats. 

The Sub-divisions of the Jfaru Bhats bear the names of Rajput ptnn^ 
namely, Panwar, Bhatti, Chohan, etc. 

There are said to be a few Musalman Bhats; 

237, B/oV-—The Bhils are a pre-Aryan race whose chief home in Kajputana 
is in the Southern Division, that is in the States of Mewar, Banawara, Buntmr* 
pur, Partabgarh and Sirobi. 


There are several legends regarding their origin. The most oommon ia 
that they are descended from Mabadeo who had intercourse with a female whom 
he met in the woods and by whom he had many children. One of them uglj 
and vicious iilled his father’s bull and was banished to ibe bills and jungles. 
His descendants have since been called Bhils or outcastes. In Dungarpur 
the Bhils believe that they are descended from the mythical personage Vena. 
Kaja Vena is said to have ruled the people with a rod of iron and to have 
compelled them to worship him. Hia conduct so enraged the Kishis that 
they killed him by ‘ Mantras' Ua his death the country over which he had 
ruled became greatly disturbed and to restore order the Rtshis created from 
Vena’s dead body two sons from the eldest of whom the Bhils say they are 
descended. 


In Mewar the majority of the Bhils claim descent from Rajputs or &ujars. 
The name Bhit is generally believed to be derived from the Dm vidian '‘Billu ** 
a bow. In several States in Rajputana and Central India, when n Kajput 
chief succeeds, his forehead is marked by blood from the tbmnb or toe of a 
Bhil. The Rajputs state that this is a mark of Bhil allegiance but it seems 
to be a relic of Bhil power. TheBbilaare tenaciousof keeping up this right 
in spite of n Buperstitlon which many hold that the man whose blood is used 
will die within the year. With respect to religion the Bhils are rapidly 
becominff Hinduised and most of them when asked will soy that they are of the 
Hindu faith. 


Besides the Kul-Devi, Mabadeo and Honuman are everywhere won- 
slnppwl. In the Magra of Mewar and surrounding districts, the Jain Saint 
Kishabnatb or Rakabdeo under the name of BdlftjL is the chief object of 
reverence. Many of the minor godg such as Bbairon, Ganpati, etc., are also 
worshipped. The Bhil has a hazy idea of the future. He believes to some 
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extent in the transmigratloa o£ bou3s, eepeciallj of wicked Bode. Be is 
very BtiperstitiDus, is conviuocd that ^hoaba vvartdec abou^, and that the 
spirita of the dead haunt the plaeea where the deceased lived. He is much 
indueuced by omenSi and believea in witchcraft. Bhopas or witch finders 
are still to be found in many of the larj^e pula. Witches used to he put 
through a cruel ordeal and were then ewung» but this practice has been put 
down and if a case occurs severe punishment ie at once meted out to the 
perpetrators. 

Akhough not absolutely endogamous, the Bhils who live In the junglea 
do not usually marry with the Bhils of the plains. The law of exogamy 
is strictly observed and a man may not marry within his own clan or within 
two degrees of relationship on the paternal or maternal side. 

There are many clans among which the following are some of the moiie 
important:— 


Darmar 

Katara 

Baranda 

Dedor 

Nanama 

Dedor 

Pandor 

Rot 

Daima 

Maida 

Kharadi 

Charpota 

Abari 

Buj 

Taral 

An gar i 


Marriage is adult. The father of the would-be bridegroom seeks 
out a bride for his son and arranges the (dapa) or price of the girl with 
her parents. W'hen this has been airanged the parties sit dowu and feast 
together. At the marriage ceremony a Brahman usually officiates but if one 
cannot be obtained one of the female relatives of the bride performs the 
necessary rites. When the guests are assembled the skirt of the bride is tied 
to the garment of the briilegroom and the couple walk seven times round 
the fire. An offering is then made to the patron saint or to the ancestors. 
After this the bride is placed on the shoulder of each of her male relatives in 
turn and dauced round until she is exhausted. 

Polygamy is allowed and a Bhil generally has two wives. Two sisters 
may be married to the same man. Naira is permitted. The younger brother 
usually takes his deceased elder brother’s widow. In some parts of the Bhil 
country he is not bound to take her but it is generally recognised as a point 
of honour to do so. If the deceased has no younger brother the widow 
returns to her father's house until she can find another husband belonging 
to seme got other than her own. If she has a grown up sou she stays widi 
him. Should the widow not wish to contract nafm with her deceased 
husband's younger brother the latter is entitled to ^agda or compensation 
from the mau with whom she connects herself. 

The Bhils bum their dead and throw the ashes, with the exception of 
a bone or two, into the river or stream on whose bank the funeral pyre htis 
been erected. The bones which have been preserved are subsequently thrown 
into the Mahi river at Banesbwar where the Som joins it, the I'amalji river 
in Mahi Kanta, or the Hotamj! in Bans wars. The first victim of an oiitbreak 
of small-pox is buried to propiriate Aiata, The ceremony of Sraddh is per- 
formed. 

The Bhil men usually wear only a dhoti ami a small ragged piece of 
cloth round their heads. They are fond of ear-rings and of otuaments but 
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ilo not tattoo their budics. Tho^e who possess them carry guns and swords 
but the national weapons are the bow and arrow. The wontcn wear the 
usual skirts and on festivals turn out in bright-eoloured cloibs. They have 
brass rings on their legs and brass, glass, or lac bracelets on their arms. 
Young unmarried women as a rule wear only necklaces of beads. 

Dispuces are settled by panchayat but u free fight between two disputant 
pals often precedes the settlement by panchayat. The women of both sides 
turn out when there is a fight and give water to the wounded or any other 
assistance they can oiler. 

Bhils are naturally of a roving and restless dhposiiion^ shy, easily led, 
and excitable. They are active, skilful hunters but unich addicted to drink 
and when Intoxicated ready to quurrcl and to commit raids. In the past 
they wete treated like wild animals and rmblessly killed by the Mahrattos 
and others whenever they were encountered beyond their own fasinesscs, but 
since the intervention o£ the Government of India about the year 1824 to 
restore order in the Eh 11 country aiul the establishmeiit of the Mewar Ehil 
corps they have been treated with kindness and have gradually settled down, 
and many are now peaceful agriculturists, The tribes who live in the wilder 
and more inaccessible iwirts of the country never lie but their brethren who 
have come into contact with the civilisation of the towns and larger vlUages 
soon lose this ancient virtue. The Uhils have the greatest confidence and 
respect for the Sirkar (British Government) and an order given by a British 
ofRccr is usually faithfully obeyed and a promise implicitly trusted. 

238, BhhnoiSt —The Bishnois were originally a religious sect but they are 
said now not to admit converts and to have become a distinct caste. They 
have nil returned their caste as Bishnol and in Maiwar and Bikaner, Ibeir 
chief lioiue, they are certainly regarded as a separate caste. They were 
formerly Jats and their name is derived from the twenty.nine (Bis-iiau) 
articles of faith prescribed by their founder Jliambhaji a Pun war Eajput who 
. was born in the village of Pipasar in Manvar ebemt the year A. I), 1451, 
He died at about the age of 64 and ivas buried at the village of Maham in 
Bikaner not far from the sandhill named Samrathal on which he resided for 
many years. Jbambhaji Jed the life of an ascetic and many miracles ere 
attributed to him. The story regarding the origin of the sect of Bishnois is 
that during a year of severe fiimlne a number of Jats arrived at the sandhill 
on which Jlinmbhiiji had his abode. Jhambhnji said he would provide them 
with foot! and keep them If they would bind themselves to follow his 20 
precepts. They consented and took the name of BishnoL The twentv-aine 
precepts arcs — 

For thirty dap after child birth and five days after menses a woman 
must not enok food. Bathe in the morning. Commit not adultery. He 
content. Be abstemious and pure. Strain your drinking water. Be mrefnl 
<jf your speech. Examine your fuel in case any living creature be burnt with 
ir. Show pity to living creatures. Keep duty present to your mind, as the 
teacher bade. Do not «tea!. Do not sppak evil of others. Do not tell lies. 
Do not rpiarreJ. Avoid npiam, bhang, and blue clothing Abstain from 
spirits and fl^sh, Sec that yonr powts are kept alive (not sold to Musalmnns 
who will kill them for fooii). Do not castrate your buUocka. Keen a fast 
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On the day be Tore the new moon. Do not cut green trees. Sac rib ce with 
fire. Say prayers. Meditate, Perform worship and attain heaven. B.'vptiae 
your children if you would be called a true Bishnoi, 

The translation of the 29 maxims given above is taken from Mr, Wilson’s 
Sirsa Settlement Report except that the nieanlng of the Marwari words 
bail #an( nn bakOf given in Mr, Wilson’s work as, * Do not plough with 
bullocks has been altered to * Do not castrate your bullocks ’ which I am 
informed is the correct translmion. The Bishnois keep many bullocks end use 
tbetn for ploughing. They are excellent cultivators and also keep large 
herds of camels. 

They only marry among themselves, that is, n Bishnoi will only merry 
a Bishnoi, and have the same clans or exogamous groups as Uie Jats. Some 
of the dens are :— 


Kaswan 

Godara 

Kbileri 

Dahuklye 

Bole 

Dftbra 

Gora 

Punia 

Jani 

Kafinsia 

Banjar 

Pan WOT 

Bbadu 

Lola 

Khandal 

Bt(Lar 

Kbor 

Sahu 

Thori 

Janode 

Both infant 

and adult 

marriage is 

practised, Widows 

are allowed 


to contract ijo/ra. They may marry their deceased husband’s younger brother 
bur are not obliged to do so, lbs husband gives the widow a new suit of 
clothes and white lac bracelets and takes her home on a Saturday night after 
dining at her parents’ house and paying the Hit money. 

Mr, Ibbetson writes of thethey abstain entirely from animal food, 
and have a peculiarly strong regard for animal life, refusing as a rule (o 
accompany a shooting party j they look upon tobacco as unclean in all its forms; 
they bury their dead at full length, usually at the threshold of the house 
itself or in the adjoining cattle shed, or in a sitting posture like the Hindu 
Sanyasia ; they shave off the cAotf or acalpdock ; and they usually clothe 
themselves in wool as being at all times pure. They are more particular 
about ceremonial purity than even the strictest Hindu ; and there is a aaying 
that if a Bishnoi’s food is first on a string of 29 camels and a man of another 
caste tnuch the last camel, the former will throw away his meal. In tbeir 
marriage ceremonies they mingle Mahomedan with Hindu forms, verses of the 
Koran being read as well as passages of the Shastins, and the phera or 
circumambnlation of the fire being apparently omitted. This intermLvtiire 
is said to be due to the injunctions of one of the kings of Delhi to the founder 
of the sect.'’ With resijcct to their regard for animal life they not only 
will not themselves kill any living creature but they do their utmost to 
prevent others from doing so. Their villages are generally ewarming with 
antelope, peacocks, pigeons, ami other birds which they will not lot any one 
shoot. They have a special class of prieeta of their own community called 
Tbapans. They do not perform sradtlL Twice a year in Ashoj and Phagati 
u Cesiival which the Bishnoi & attend is held at the village Makam in Bikaner 
where Jhambhaji was buried, They make burnt offerings of barley, til, 
sugar, and ghi on the sandhill on which he lived for many years and give 
presents to the attendants of the temple. ,SbouUl any one have killed an 
animalj or have allowed an ■ auinial to be killed when be might have prevented 


itj or sold fi cow or 9 goat to 9 MusAliiisin, he is fined tind the fine is handed 
over for the purposes of the temple. 

239. Brahman .—Of the numerous large dmslons of the BrohmanSf 
the Pnshkarnas, who tire seldom met with outside BajputanAi have been 
selected for indusioD in this abort narrative of the chief castes. I had intended 
to include the Pbohlt and Palliwal Brahmans also but the information I 
have obtained is confusing and uncertain and the time at niy disposal is too 
short to admit of- my making further enquiries regarding these two sections 
who are of considerable local importance in the large States of Jaipur and 
Marwar. 

PushJiarna. —The Pushkarnas are a section of the Gujar Brnhmans« 
Colonel Tod writes “ it is said that they were Beldnrs, and excavated the 
sacred lake of Pushkar or Poker for which act they obtained the favour of 
the deity, and the grade oE Brahmans, with the title of Pokarna. Their 
chief object of emblematic worship the kodala, a kind of pick-axe used in 
seems to favour this tradition!^^ The Piisbkarnas themsclvesj however, 
state that their ancestors used to live in Sind from whence they first came 
to Srimal—now called Bhinmal in Marwar—to take part in a yaga ceremony 
which Gautam Rishi—in whose house the Goddess Lakshnit hatl become in¬ 
carnate—had determined to perform, and to which he had invited Brahmans 
from all parts of the country. At the ceremony it was proposed to place 
the tilah first of all on the forehead of Gautam Riehi. The Brahmans from 
Sind objected to this and were consequently cursed by the adherents of 
Gautam. They departed to their own home and prayed to the Sea to assist 
them. The Sea moved by their prayers sent a female demon called Sarka 
to help them to avenge themselves. This demon used to go to Srimal and 
carry off from the midst of the marriage parties the brides of the Srimal 
Brahmans. Subsequently the Sindi and Srimali Brahmans became reconciled, 
the curse on the Sindi Brahmans was removed and they were accorded the 
title of Pushkarua in recognition of the support (pMsAfi) they gave to religion. 
Many of them came and settled at Pushkar, and they are found now chiefly 
in the States of the Western Division, Their irrincipal occupation is 
agriculture but some are employed in the service of tlie States and a few are 
traders. They are fine, tall, athletic men usually bearded. They are 
strict vegetarians and do not touch liquor. The caste is endogamous and is 
divided into a large number of exogamous divisions some of which are :— 


Pirohit 

Derasuri 

Churn a 

Byas 

Chhanguni 

Kalla 

Keniia 

Gundheri 

Joshi 

Bisa 

. Busu 

Bohra 

Acharaj 

Ojha 



The usual prohibited degrees of relationship on the paternal and maternai 
aide are observed. The girls are ordinarily married between the ages of 10 
to 12 and boys between 14 to 15. A man may marry- a second wife only if hU 
first wife is barren. On the death of his -wife he may marry her younger sister, 
lleitber divorce nor -widow marriage is permitted. Polyandry is not practised. 
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A peculiar custom amoug the Pushkarnaa is that all the marriages in a Tiling or 
town usuallj take place on one and the same day in the year. They are mostly 
Vaishnavas by religion, but some worship Shiva and Sakd, They burn their 
dead and throw the ashes into the Ganges or other sacred stream. 

Sraddh is performed for deceased ancestors and relatives. 

240. ChKimaft —The Chamats, called Bolas in some districts, are tanners and 
leather workers. They arc also cultivators and are widely employed aa field 
labourers. They claim a Brahmauical origin. The tradition is ibat many 
years ago several brothers—some acoounts give their number to Ijave heeii 
four and otbera seven—who were Brahmans were cooking their food when 
a calf happened to come and die close to the spot where the food was being 
prepared. After some discussion the youngest brother ofibred to remove 
the carcase. When he had done this he was ontcasted by the other brothers and 
given the name of Chamar. They smoke with Raigars and Bhambhls but only 
marry in their own uaste. In Kishaogarh they are said to admit into the caste 
members of higher castes but this does not appear to be the usual practice. 
They have a number of sub-divisions some of which are:— 

Jatia, Chandar, Bora, Sukaria, Mo wan pur ia, Siiigaris, Kan sot in, Da mar in, 
etc. 

Both infant and adult marrlsge are practised but the latter is the more 
general custom. Marriage is regulated by the usual formnla for reckoning 
prohibited degrees. Their own g&t and the gots of their mother and grand¬ 
mother are excluded. The form of marriage is by pJiercfs, Polygamy is 
permitted when there is no issue with the consent of the first wfife. Widows 
may re-raarry and usually do so with the deceased husband’s younger brother. 
Divorce is permitted. If the divorced wife marries again compensation is 
usually paid to the former husband. They venerate the Ganges and worship 
Sitla and Ramdeoji. Gurras arc the priests who officiate at their marriage 
and death ceremonies. 

241. Charan .—The Charans arc considered a sacred and very ancient 
race and are mentioned in the Ramayan and Mahabharat. They are the poets 
or bards of the Rajputs and although little known in Hindustan are numerous 
in Rajputana, Gujarat and Kathiawar. A few are also to be found in Central 
India. They claim a divine origin and are always treated with the greatest 
respect by Rajputs. One account of their origin is that ifabadeo created 
out of the perspiration on his forehead a man to graze his bull. This man 
instead of attending properly to tlie bull wandered about seeking fruits for 
himself in the forest. Mahadeo therefore created from the ssme source a 
second man who performed his duties of grazing the bull satisfactorily. The 
name given to the first man was Bhatak subsequently contracted into Bhat 
from bhatkana to wander about. The second was called Charan from cliarm 
to graze. They are said to have migrated with the Rajputs when the latter 
left their home in Hindustan after the Mahomedan invasions. They worship 
Devi who is believed to have asaumed the form of a Charan woman and in 
honour of her they usually wear a black woollen thread round their neck 
which they call the thread of Mataji. They follow generally the manners 
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nnd customs of Bajputa differing only in respect of their laws of inheritance 
which with them req^uirc an equal partition of property among all the sons. 
Their land is generally divided into so many shares that the phrase ‘ chvtrania 
has come to be used to express innumerable divisions of a share. Their 
chief power is derived from the superstition that it is certain ruin to shed 
their blood, or that of any of their family, or to cause it to be shed. They 
use this superstition to enforce the payment of debts to themselves or to those 
for whom they have stood security, hj threatening to wound themselves if 
the debt is not paid. They are considered very trustworthy and they frequent¬ 
ly act as guards to travellers and become security for merchants. The bond 
of a Charan is often preferred to that of a wealthy banker. Besides being the 
bards of the Rajput chiefs, they have frequently helped them and their families 
in times of distress and the histories of the Jlarwor and Jaisalmer ruling 
families record more than one instance of their having saved the heirs to the 
gaddi from destruction. They are credited with being very outspoken and 
the fear of being handed down in verse to future generations as cruel or unjust 
ia said to have often deterred chiefs from a course of injustice. They hold a 
high social position, are often styled Barnt, and many enjoy large holdings free 
of rent. They receive ta%im from the chiefs and when, at a social gather- 
ing, the kasumbha or bowl of liquid opium is handed round, a Charan if 
present, is always the first to receive it from the Chief, Charan women are 
also much respected and some are believed to possess the power to bring 
woe upon any person on whom their curse may fall. They are divided into 
three large eudogamoas groups, (f) llaru, (iij Kachela, fm) Tiwaria. 
The first two are named after their residence ; the Marus from Afarwar 
and the Kachelos froraKutch- The Tiwariaa are named after the section of the 
Srlmali Brahmans from whom they are sprung. 

The Maru CKarans occupy the first position. They are the poets and 
chroniclers of the deeds of the Rajput chiefs and receive special distinction 
at Darbars. They hold large lands under udah or rent'free tenure. They 
are said to be divided into 120 exogamous sub-divisions the chief of which 
are; — 


Ahsur 

Eansur 

Chanda 

Bhudu 

Ada 

BasI 

DoJwaria 

Gunga 

Ashia 

Bithu 

Debal 

Hasauia 

Jagat 

Lai us 

Eatnu 

Soda 

Juwar 

Mikas 

Roharia 

Surtavia 

Kavia 

Mabru 

Raid 

Suguni 

Kesaria 

Mohongu 

Sbandu 

Shandajach 

Taparia 

Rharia 

Pingd 

Sheekar 

Tungal 

Ujal) 


Among ih^ septs are some which are styled the Pof-pate (poets of the 

doorl of the different Rajput ruling races, and these enjoy special privileffea 
and rights at marriage and birth ceremonies. The Sodas are the FolJatt 
of the Maharanas of Mewar. The Rohariyoa are the Pol^pats of the Rathotea 
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of Bikaner^ and KUhangarli and of the Kficbwohas of Jaipur. Tbo 

Adas ore tbe Fol-^saU of the Deora sept of the Cbohandan at Strohi; and the 
Ratnus arc the FoUpats of the Bhattla of Jaisalmer. 

Besides their ostn eeptp Mam Charans may not marry into tbe sept of 
their mother. Some of the septs are sub-divided, as for instanoet the Shandu 
sept bos two eponymous sections—the Eamawst Sbandu and the MalaTTUt 
Sbondu. A man of another sept than the Sbandu whose mother happens 
to be a Kamawat Shandn might marry a woman of the Malawat section. The 
Marti women observe parda and widow re-raorriago is not permitted. 

The Kachela Charans are traders. They are shrewd merchants and lighter 
dues are as a rule levied from them than from others. They are considered 
inferior by the Mar us who will not eat from the same dish with them. Their 
women are said not to keep pctrdo, and they permit naira but no natra fee 
(hagdi) is paid to the State, They have Cj main esogaraous sections Ifara, 
Chorada, Ghana, Avasura, Maru, Bhatt and Turn be!. The last is counted as a 
half division. Althopgh a person of anyone of these sections may marry a 
person belonging to any of the other sections, as a rale, Noras marry with 
Avosuras, Choradas with Marusand Ghanos with Bhatls. TumbeU marry with 
any of the blx sections. Each section is sab-divided into a number of gots. 
Among the Kachelos marriage in the mother’s got is allowed and they have a 
saying Jilan men ki dht^khichdt men yhf which signifies that just as ghi improves 
khichdi, {f.e,, boiled rice and dal) so does the maternal uncle's daughter suit 
in marriage. 

The origin of the name Tumbel is derived from Tumba, a gourd. The 
story is that a husband promised his wife on their wedding day that if he 
disobeyed her she might leave him. He did so whereupon the wife who was 
an incomation of Devi left him. She happened at the time to be about to give 
birth to a child. She therefore dissected hetaelf and placed the child ia a 
gourd which she left floating on a river. The child was found and taken out 
of the gourd and his descendants received the name of Tumbel. Kachela 
women wear black woollen clothes and believe that if they curso a person 
evil will befall him. Some keep a piece of a Nim tree twig (dattin) in their 
mouth until after the sun has risen for a couple of hours to counteract the 
evil effect of anything they may have said. 

The following arc some of the sub-divisions of their main sections: — 


Nara — 


Gelava 

Dera 

Panchala 

Nandhu 

Nads 

Nadiya 

Dlba 

Devasura 

Baba, etc 

ChoToda — 

Kanta 

Luna 

Virama 

Vikala 

Sala 

Hora 

Kevala 

Sobha 

Rora, etc 

Cft ana — 

Aloga 

Itanaglya 


Saba 

Ahiya 


Moka 

Varasada, 

etc 
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itfaru— 

Ladafa, etc 

Bhati—' 

Bacluva, etc 

Tumhel .— 

Singhadu Kaduji Vacha 

Osara Cbampa Nagasi 

MindariTfl Ida TalasJ, etc 

The Tiwaria Charans were originaUj SriniHli Brahmans who were pressed 
to become Charans by Raja ICannd Deo of Jalore who assigned to them 28 vil¬ 
lages. They fought bravely for Kanad Deo against Ala-ud^Jin btit were defeated 
and had their 2S villages taken away from them by the Emperor. Subsequently 
when Raja Udat Singh tried to oppress the Cbarans of Jodhpur they took 
cause with their nominal brethren and were recognised by them and had the 
3Iataji thread placed round their necks. They do not eat out of the same dish 
with Marus or Kachelas. 

Some of their esogamous sub-divisions are 
Bhada Sara Detha 

Eokara bandu Eaviya 

V ana Devala 

242. Ga;nr.—Some authorities trace the Gujars to one of the Infitern 
Tartar tribes which entered India about a century before the Christian Em. 
The Gujars themselves ueuoRy claim to be descended from Rajputs. They 
are chiefly mitle dealers and breeders but many, especially in- Alwar and 
Bharatpur, are agriculturists. They are a fine smbvart race very similar to 
the Jofs with whom they can eat and drink although they occupy a slightly 
inferior social poaition. In the Eastern Rajputnna States they are the Dhabais 
or foster brethren of the ruling chiefs and of many of the Eajput Thakurs 
They are not well spoken of in the couutiy proverbs, probably because of 
the reputation for cattle lifting which they bear m some parts ofRajputanu 
and in the Punjab:— 

“ The dog and the cat two j the Rangar and Gujar two: when these four 
are not present one can sleep in security.'^ They are also considered to be 
flckle and unstable. « A dog, a monkey, and a Go jar change their minds at every 
step." In many parte of the country they prefer to live just outside a town 
or m a not very populated part of the country, » Gujar jahan vjar,^* i t u 
Gujar is to be found where there is waste land. They worship Deoji, Devi, Sitlo 
and Bhairon. Marriage is either infant or adult. The usual form of Hindu cer ' 
monial ia obsemd. Naira U allowed but if the widow does not marry her decear 
ed husband’s brother the latter is entitled to compensation from the new husband 
It is reported that among the Gn jars the widow cau marry her deceased husband’s 
elder brother which is very umianal among the widow mart^'ing castes. Polygamy 

IS permitted and divorce is obtained by making an announcement before caste 
members. 

Srnddh a alwajs paformiHl on tie Diwolj festivel. There ere t»o 
mein endogamoiia divWone, Lenr and Khari, and of these the Laur ia con- 
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eidered socially the superior, 

Each of these two divisions 

is divided into a 

large number of exognmous sections. Some of which are given^-below: — 

ZUBT* — 



Kasana 

Bagadwal 

Katana 

Chech t 

Badana 

Mokar 

Chaur 

Diialmr 

Mutan 

Chandela 

Koli 

Tan war 

Khari — 



Bagdi 

Gotelia 

Mainb 

Barchania 

Hadot 

Moli 

Dagur 

Katheria 

Paltu 

Dhurera 

. Locbarwal 

Rawat 

Sua 

Sohda 

Tarada 

243. Jat ,—Both Colonel Tod and General Cunoingbam consider the 

.Tats to be o£ Indo-Scytliian Stock. Colonel Tod identifies 

the Jats with the 

Getae of an dent history and 

b of the opinion that it may 

be assumed tbar 


tliey migrated from Central Asjia to India about the time of Cyrua. The date 
of their aettlement in Rajputana is uncertain but they had risen to power in 
tlie 5th century of the Chrifitiati Era, The Jats themselves claim to be sprung 
from the matted hair (/a/a) of Siva. They Ear outnumber the Rajputs and 
ere the most niimeroas agricultural class in Rajputana. They possess fine 
pliysique, a sturdy independence of character, and are patient laborious workers. 
Jai jah»n that common Baying which signifies that a riliage inhubiuid by 
Jats is always likely to be in n prosperous condition. Their women and 
children work with them in the fields, and their natural aptitude for agriculture 
is illustrated in the saying—“The Jat’s son when as big as the catch of a 
Persian-wheel has a plough-handle for a plaything.*' He is held by the other 
village folk in some fear: “Do not provoke a Jat in a jungle," and again “ a 
Jat like a wound is better bound.’* The Jat women are held in esteem—"* a 
Persian-wheel bucket and spout, and a Jat womau are never superfluous, the 
one fertilises the fields the other populates the village,” Socially, they stand 
at the bead of the widow-marrying castes. Tlie scale of social precedence is 
to a great extent regulated by the rules of Hindu religion, and, owing to the 
influence of these rules, they come below Banias to whom they are far superior 
in manliness and vigour. In Bharatpur and Dholpur wheto they are 
nnmericaUy and politically important, owing to the Ruling Chiefs being of 
this caste, some of their sections are r^arded socially as of the same position 
an the Rajput clans which are found in those States, Biiaratpur Jats claim 
descent from Bal Chand whose aneeator Siiidpai (Yadu),a descendant of Krishna, 
was the founder of the Karauli family. Bal Chand on one of his marauding 
e.^Hedvtlon 3 seised a Jat and his wife and carried them ottto his fort at Sinsini. 
Bal Chand had no children by his own wife but had two sons Bijje and Sijje 
liy the Jat woman and from these sons the chief dan of the Ebaratpur Jats 
known aB the Sinsinwar Jats is sprung. Besides the Sinsinwar, the other 
large exogamous ciaos in Biiaratpur are Khuntda, Saboria, Chahar, Soraj, 
Sikarwar, Nirvla, Bhagor, Pmiia, Cbiochinwal, Titerwal, In Alwar some of 
the principal dans arc Nirwal, Kawalla, Kadalia, Simrobi, Kasanwal, Sadawat, 
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A D. mi-im 


In Marwar, Jaipur and Bikaner they nre Godara, Saran, Siya|fa, Puni, 
Baterwa], Thori, Guru, Soda, Kalirana, etc., etc. In Bikaner the placing of 
the tika on the forehead of n new chief la performed by one of the headmen 

of the G^ara clan. They are \'aislinaras, and Bralunatis officiate at their 
ceremonials^ 

^ Besides LMmani they worship Chamariya and Sitla. The Jats of Ajmer, 
Iviahangarh, and Mar war also reverence Tejaji in whose memory a large fair 
is held annually at Parbitsar in Marwar. The story regardinsj Teja°U as 
follows :-He belonged to the village of Karnal In Nagore. Some cattle belong, 
ing tothe Gujars of Paner in lushangarh having been stolen by the Bfers 
the assistance of Tejn was invited. Teja pursued the Mer« and recovered the 
cattle, but he fell wounded in the fight and was afterwards bitten on the tongue 
by a snake. He died from the effects of the snakebite at Sarsara and lib 
widow committed sali. At first the fair in his memory was held at Sarsarn 
but was subsequently changed to Parbatsar on ihe Hakim of that place declar¬ 
ing that Teja had appeared to him in a dream and had expressed the wish that 
III future he should be worshipped at Parbatsar only. The Jats are said to 
believe that i£ a man bitten by a snake ties a cord round his right foot and 
repents the word Tejaji he will recover. Many Jats wear round their neck a 
silver charm of Tejaji on horseback with his sword drawn and a snake in the 
act of biting him on the longue. The ordinary Hindu form of marriage the 
handing over of the bride, theAao«u (ofterings to the fire,} etc., is observed 
Brahmans officiate. Infaui as well as adult marriage rs practised. The law 
of exogamy is in force and marriage is not permitted within the usual 
prohibited degrees of relationslvip. Polygamy is allowed but a man may only 
marry his wife's sister on the death of his fir^t wife. A widow may re-many 
by the form styled natra or dharej'i. She may marry her deceased husband's 
>^un^r brother but is not obliged to do so. Among the Sinsinwar, Hhnntefn 
haborw, and Chabar dans a widow may not marry her decca«ed husband’s 
younger broiher. Divorce is permitted ; an announcement in presence of the 

aistc members is sufficient. The dead are burned and the ashes thrown into a 
river* 

S44. AAansorfa.—The Khanzadas were formerly the rulers of Mewat and 
claim descent from the Jadon Rajput Chief Tahan Pal. When Mahomed 
Ghori captured Tafiangarh in the Kitmuli State in A.D.119«J many of the Jadon 
families dispersed, A descendant of Tahan Pul named Insaraj acquired sirhate 
near Tijam in the Alwar State. Insaraj had five sons of whom the eldenc 
Lakhan Pal was the founder of the Khaneadae, while the other four sons are 
said to have been the progenitors of the Jadon cbiia of the Meos. Lakhan Pal 
had two sons Sambbar Pal and Sopar Pal both of whom became Miihomedars 
during the reign of the Emperor Firoz Shah Tughlak. The former took the 
name of Bahadur Kban, but is better known as Bahadur Nahnr from the title 
bestowed on him by tlie Emperor in recognition of his prowess in killintr ntieer 
single-handed, and held Sarbata ; while tbe latter took the name of "chha'u 
Khan and obtained Jhirka. From these two brothers the different famiHes 
of the Khanzadas claim dcBoent. The brothers apije,sr to have embraced the 
Musalman religion partly to save their Uvea and partly to regain their esUites 
of Sarhata and Jhirka which had been annexed by Firoz Shah, 
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Generiil Cunningham quotes passages from the early Mahometlan historians 
which support the view that the term Khansada wrs not, as some writers 
suggest, used contemptuously to express the offspring of a slavc^ but denotes 
their noble descent. Among the passages quoted is one taken from the memoirs 
of the Em pern r Baba who, writing of Hasan Khan, one of his opponents at 
the battle of Khanwa, says that he (Hasan Khan) ‘bad received the Govern¬ 
ment of Mewat from his ancestors who had governed it in uninterrupted 
succession fnr nearly 200 years/ Mewat was permanently annexed to the 
empire of Delhi in tlie time of Akbar and since then the Ehanzridas have 
gradually declined in numbers and in importance, They are socially far 
superior to the Meos whom, now-o-days, they resemble more closely than the 
Kajpuis, but they are no longer considered to be among the aristocracy. They 
retain some traces of their old Hindu customs. Brahmans take part in the 
marriage contracts and they observe some Hindu customs in their marriage 
ceremonies. They are more orthodox Musalmans than the Meos as they attend 
prayers at the mosques and veil their women. They do not keep Hindu festivals 
nor pay reverence to Hindu shrines. 

Mr, O’Dwyer remarks ' they are now in a very depressed state, lazy 
cultivators, quarrelsome, and qtieruloua ; in fact they combine the apathy of 
the Rajput with the Meo’s litigiousness and disregard of truth. Their villages 
arc badly cultivated as they are averse to labour themselves and do not get 
any aid from their women/ 

245, Khftti —Khati is the common name for a carpenter in Rajputana and 
appears to be derived from wood. The Khati is identical with the Barhai 
of the United Provinces, and the Tarkhan of the Punjab. In some districts he 
is known ns Suthar but local distinctions are often attached to the terms Khati 
and Suthar which are based oa the particular kind of articles made or mended 
by these groups, and, where these exist, Kbatis and Suthars do not intcrmaiTy. 
The Khatis claim descent from ViBwakarft)a the celestial architect and artihear, 
and are true village menials mending carts and all agricultural implements. 
Many are also agriculturists, iu Marwar some work as blacksmitiis and are 
called Khaii-Lobars but their social position is higher than that of the Lohars, 
They have many eponymous and territorial exogainous sub-divisions some of 
which are Bamauiu, Jhaknij Purbia, Mewara, Dhamon, Chabra, Lodis, Asjin, 
Rajputrn, Jola, Gopal, Kejal, Molar, etc. 

Their religion is that of the average Hindu and they also worship Viswa- 
karma. Brahmans oERciste at their ceremonies. Infant as well as mlult 
marriage is practised: the usual Hindu form is observed. Ifatra is permitted. 
The widow usually marries her deceased husband^s younger brother but is not 
bound bo do so. Divorce is effected by an iinnouncement before the caste 
members. Polygamy is allowed, 

34fi. Kimhar. —The Kamhar is the potter and brick burner of the countrv. 
The name appears to be derived from the Sanskrit kuTothakara the maker of 
water jars. He forms a very useful caste which supplies all the household 
earthenware vessels and also the jwts for the Peraian-whcel where that kind of 
well gear is used. He keeps donkeys and parries grain about within the village 
area, but will not cany it out of the village except on poyment. His social 
staudiug is low possibly because he uses donkeys but his position in Eajputana 
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appears to be superior to that which be holds in the Punjab. It is considered 
lucky to meet a potter on the road if he happens to be on the r%bt-hand 
side. ‘ When out early always keep a potter, an owl, a monkey, aod a deer 
on your right-hand.' The caste is divided into a large number of exogamuus 
kub-divisbna. In Marwar there are said to be seven large endogamous 
divisions (1) Khiiter, (2) Banda, (3> Maru, (4) Jatia, (5) Purbio, (6) Mewam, 
(7) AS oils. 

The first six are Hindus and the last Musalmans. Inch of these are sub¬ 
divided into a number of esugamous sections some of which are given below 
Khater — 


Detwal 

Kasariya 

lilundel 

Renwal 

Mandia 

Ehator, etc 

Sanda-^ 

A ink 

Godela 

Jodhpura 

Kavaria 

Jadra 

Kalwar, etc 

IHaru — 

Chandora 

Tak 

Nagori 

Gola 

Dadarwa! 

Sonkla, etc 

Jatiei — 

Ghorek 

Dh undara 

Bhera 

Tak 

Cbbaparwal 

Larmia, etc 

Puthia— 

Baretia 

Mathania 

Sangarwal, etc 

Lodwal 

Jarwal 

JHeimra — 

Detwal 

Tak 

Mundel 

Eenwal 

Katbor 

Mandia 

f. e., the same names as 

the Katber Kumhars:. 



Mena 

Kandia 

Jheria 

Karla 

LoU 

Husena, etc 


The Khater is considered the most superior section among the K ura bars. 
Its members engage in agriculture only and keep bullocks instead of donkeys. 
Tbe Bandas are potters. The Marus are potters and lime burners but are said 
to employ Bhaugis to light the fire b their furnaces os they object to do this 
tliemselves. The Jatias make ropss from tbe hair of goats and sheep and 
carry grain and grass. The Purbias are cultivators, they also aell grass and 
wood and make earthen toys. The Mewaras make mill-stones and work as 
masons. The Moiks are said to have come from Sind. They are cultivators 
and potters. 

The Kumhars are of various crcede and worship Vishnu, Siva, Safetj, etc 
They observe the usual Hindu form of marriage. Brahmans officiate. Amoncr 
the Bandas and Purbias the custom of keeping a woutd-be son-In-law is ob 
served. He is called <7Aar-/nrfa> and has to work for his fnture fathcr-b-lavv 
until he takes his bride home. Natra is permitted. A widow usually marries 
her deceased husband's younger brother but is not obliged to do so. TJie 
A'<itra fee varies according to the social statm of the contracting parties. It 
is paid to tbe deceased husband's relatives, Divorce is obtainable, 
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247, —The thtee main custes of the Mabajan or trading classes 

described below are the Agar wale, Mali ear is, aod Oswals, 

The AgarmaU trace their origin to Raja Agar Sen whose capital was 
at Agroha in the Klssar district of the Punjab. Agar Sen is said to have had 
17 sonSj and, being desirous of marrying tliem to the IS snake daughters of 
Raja Basak, another son was formed from the body of the eldest and the 
marriages were then celebrated. The Agarwals are divided into 17^ clans 
named after these eons—the ^ clan being formed of the descendants of the 
eighteenth son subsciiuently produced. The clans are;— 


Aran 

Goyal 

Mital 

Basal 

Goyan 

Mudhkal 

Badal 

Joital 

Nagal 

Bindal 

Kanchal 

Singal 

Dailan 

Kansal 

Tayal 

Garg 

Mangal 

Talran 


They are said to hare come to Rajputana after Shahab-ud-din Ghori overran 
Harianaand sacked Agroha, The great bulk of them are Vaishnavas but 
some belong to the Jain Ciitb. Their chief occapation is trade, a few are 
employed in State service. Infant marriage is usually practised. Neither 
divorce nor widow marriage is permitted. 

The iiahesns who arc also traders derive their name from Mahesh 
or Mahadco, The tradidon is that in or nliout the 9th century Sujjan the 
son of Kharnk Sen a Cbohan Raja of Khandela went out hunting with 72 
folbvrers. The party disturbed some Rishis who cursed them and turned 
them into stone. Their wives implored Mahadco to have mercy on them and 
he, moved by their tears, restored their husbands to life. The 72 followers 
thereupon took the name of Mnfaeshri and are the fouuders of the 72 chns into 
which the community is divided : Some of these clans are 


Soni 

Gilra 

Eacholin 

Adal 

Toil a 

Somani 

Bothra 

Kabra 

Ajmera 

Nahar 

Jakhtta 

Lothi. 

Rath] 

Chopra 

Maniliar, etc. 


They are mostly Vaishnavas, Infant marriage is usually practised. Divorce 
and widow marriage are not permitted. 


The OsUfcds are named after a former town in Marwar called Ossi or 
Osnagar. They are the descendants of a number of Rajputs of different clans 
wbo were converted to Jainism in or about the year A D. 165 by a celebrate 
cd Jain priest Ratan Parbho Snri. They are mostly traders but a few are 
employed in State service. Infant marriage is usually practised. Divorce and 
widow marriage ore not permitted. There are said to be over 1,444 exogamoiis 
sub-divisions some oE which are ;— 


Abbani 

Ehondari 

Chajer 

Doga 


Guglia 
Hirawat 
J uni>val 
Khazanch) 


Lnnawat 

Mohonot 

Nahar 

Patmi 


Ranks 
Sankhia 
Tolawat 
Targar, etc. 


It is reported from Jaipur that among the sub-divisions there are some which 
ore regarded as having a oommon brotherhood and marriages between membersi 
of these sections are therefore not permitted 
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These sub-diviaionsj grouped according to their supposed brotherhood, arc.— 


LalTrani 

Farekh 

Abbiini 

1 Mochi 

Botbra 

Kalwaai 

Kbibin 

Gokeba 

Charerb 

SawnnEnkLb 

Daftari > 

Ofanjer 

Baebawat 


A Lahvaul maj marry a person belonvltig to any sub'^division except 
his own and the Kfllwani and Khnbia clans. Similarly a Parekb may marry 
into any clan other of course than his own—except the Goiccba, ChorcHa, 
and Sawanauklia, 

248. MalL —^The Malis are agriculturists and, in the vicinity of towns, 
market or nursery gardeners. They used to be distinguiehed as Bhan-Maijs 
and PhubMalis according to the kind of cultivation in which they were en¬ 
gaged, but this distinction is now only nominal and they freely mix witb one 
another. In Bnndi and Kotah they are said to be divided into two endoga- 
mous groups Phulera and Dhimar. The Pbuleras will not eat flesh or drink 
wine. The Dhimara drink wine and eat the same flesh as Kajputs eat. 
In Murwar there is a local tradition that some Rajputs who were imprisoned 
by Shahab-nd-din Ghori were released through the good offices of one of the 
gardeners of the Emperor, by name Baba, on their promising to adopt the 
profession of gardening. They did so and their sub-divisions retain the 
names of the Rajput claua to which they belong. 

The Malls worship Vishnu, Siva, and Sakti and in Marwar some reve¬ 
rence Ramdeo. Marriage is usually adult and the ordinary Hindu form is 
observed. Naira is permitted but the widow may not many her deceased 
husband’s brother. The Naira fee is paid to the parents of the widow. Divorce 
is obtainable. 

249. i/eos.*-The Meos form the bolk of the population of Mewat or 
the bill countiy of AI war, Bbaratpur, and the British district of Gurgaon. 
They claim Rajput descent and tlie names of their chief clans are derived from 
their reputed Rajput ancestors but there app«ir to be grounds for believing 
that some of them are sprung from the same stock as the Minas. Ccdonel 
Po»vlett in his Gasetteer of Alwar writes “ the similarity between the words 
Meo and Mina suggest that the former may be a contraction of the latter. 
Several of the respective clans are identical in name (Sengal, Nm, Dulot, 
Pundlot, Dingalj Balot) ; and a story told of Darla Meo and his lady-love 
Sisbadaiii Mini seems to show that they formerly intermarried. In Buland- 
shahr a caste colled !Meo>Minas is spoken of in the Settlement Report, which 
would seem further to connecE the two. However, it is possible that apostate 
Rajputs and bastard sons of Rajputs founded many of the clans, as the 
legends tell.” The Meos are divided into 12 large and I small clan, and S8 
pots or smaller divisions—total 52, The names of the sections and the Rajput 
stock from which descent is claimed are given below 
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From the Jadoo clan of Rajputs — 

Dulot 

Demrot 

Hai 

Pundlot 

Chirklot, 

From the Tunwar clan of Rajputs— 

Landawat 
Rata at 
Danval 
Ratoc 
Kalesa 

,, „ Eachwaha y, „ Dingal 

„ „ .Bargujar „ „ Singal 

„ Chohan „ „ Puhat (Palakra) 

The gets or smaller sections also claim Rajput ileseent. The Meos were 
noted for their turbulence, mid during the first centuries of Maliomedan rale 
Bt Delhi they were hunted down like wild beasts and moBsacred without mercy. 
The Emperor Balban when he invaded Mewat is said to have put 100,000 of 
them to the sword. Since their villages have been broken up and since 
they have come under settled rule they have improved considembly. The 
ckns are often at enmity with one another but are reody enough to combine 
against outsiders, Mr. O’Dwyer writes of them ; “ while the men are lazy, 

ihe women are energetic and industrious and do most of the field-work except 
the ploughing. They are impulsive, short-sighted, easily led espedally in 
the wrong direction, litigions, not hospitable for Musalmans, but ruinously 
nxtravagaut ou certain occasions such as weddings and funerals. They want 
the stamina of the Jats. Prosperity turns a Meo's head, adversity makes 
him lose it, and as they themselves freely admit they are only good while kept 
well under. Their faculties are, however, sharper than those of any other 
tribe except perhaps the Ahirs, and this makes them keen defenders of their 
own interests and quick to observe and resent any injustice.” They are 
Mn sal mans in name hut their religioa is lax and they still wot^ip the Hindu 
village deities Bhumin or Khera and Banuman. They pay grtat reverence 
to Salar Masud Ghmsi who is said to have been tbe nepbew of Mahmud of 
Ghazni and to have converted them. His Sakr or banner is displayed in ibe 
Meo villages and worshipped. An oath on bis name is one of the most binding 
a Meo can take. They seldom erect any mosques in their villages and their 
' reli'tiousobscTvancea are confined for the most part to attending Jd prayers once 
a y^r. It has been said of them that they are ready to observe the feasts of 
both the Musaltnan and Hindu religions, the fasts of neither. Lately there 
has been some revival of Islam among them. 

Meoa must marry outside their own clan, but they often marry or form 
connections with women of other castes. The offspring of such connections 
are admitted into the caste. Marriage is usually adult. Brahman Purohlts 
take part in the formalities preceding a marriage, but the actual ceremony is 
performed by tbe Kaai, Widow marriage is permitted but only tlie nikah 
ceremony is performed by the Eazi. Divorce is obtainable. Meos are often called by 
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Hindu names ending in Siugb, and drink 8pirtr& freely. The men wear the 
fihoti and kamri and not pyjamas ^ and often decorate themselves with orna- 
menu. The women dress like Hindu women. They seldom wear oruaineDts, 
but tattoo their bodies—a custom not approved generally by Musaltnans. 

250- Mina ,—The Minas are the aboriginal inhabitants and were formerly 
the rulers of a great portion of the present Jaipur State. Amber, the hill 
fastness of the then powerful clan of Sueawat Miitas, was raptured by Mai dal 
Kao, the grandson of Dbola Iloi, the founder of the Jaipur State, nnd remained 
the chief town until the present capital was built by Maharaja Siwai Jai Singh 
in A, D. 1728. In Jaipur the MUiaa hold a good social |>osition. They are 
the trusted guards of the Palace and Treasury and it used to be the custom 
for one of the tribes to place the tika on the forehead of the chief on bis 
uocessioQ to the gaddi. Colonel Tod states that there are 32 distinct clans of 
which only one, the Ogars, consists of asH or nnmixed stock. There are now 
very few members of this dan. The other clans consist of Minas of mixed 
blood who boast of Rajput parentage. Mr. Ibbetson remarks that their claim to 
Rajput descent is prob%bIy well-founded, though they are said to spring from 
an illegitimate son of a Rajput, and in woman’s slang one woman is said to 
“give Mina” {Mina dma) to another when she accuses her of iilicit interoonrse. 
More recently they have become divided in the Jaipur, Alwar, and Karauli 
btates into two main classes, the Zamindan or ngricuUurai, and the Chowlidari 

or watchmen. The former are good cultivators and are steady and well- 
behaved. 

Colonel Powlett states that “the Chowkidari Minas though of the same tribe 
as the other class are distinct from it. They consider themselves soldiers 
by profession, and so somewhat superior to their agricultural brethren, from 
whom they taka but do not give girls in marriage. Many of tht Chowkidan 
Mmastake to agriculture and, 1 believe, thereby lose caste to some ex¬ 
tent. These aaw^/dnri Minas are the famous mnrauderg. They travel in 
bands, headefl by a chosen leader, as far south as Hyderabad in the Deccan, 
where they commit darins robberies ; and they are the principal cluss which 
the Thagi and Dakaiti Department has to act against. In their own villages 
they are often charitable; and as successful plunder has made some rich 
they benefit greatly the poor of their neighbonrhood, and arc coneeanently 
popular. But ihose who have not the onierprire for distant expeditions, 
but steal and rob near their own homes, are numerous and are felt to be a 
great pest. Some vilJages pay them high as thowkidars to refrain from plun¬ 
dering and to protert the village from others. So notorious are they as rob* 
hers that the late Chief of Alwar, Bantii Singh, afraid lest they should corrupt 
their agricnliural brethren and desirous of keeping them apart, forbade their 
marrying or even smoking or associating with members of the well-conducted 
class, ’ He adds that he is not sure that there Ls any hard and fast rule 
between the two classes as Maharaja Eatini Singh’s attempts to keep the two 
apart were not very successful It appenrs, however, that since he wrote, tlie 
distinction between these classes has become more marked for it is reported 
from Jaipur, Alwar, and Karaul! that the two do not now intermarry The 
Agricultural Minas, moreover, owing doubtless to their more prosperous cir¬ 
cumstances, are at the present day considered superior to the Ohavkidari 
Minas, The portion of the States of Mewar, Jaipur, and Bundi known as the 
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Kerar is inhabited bj the Parihar Minas—a fine atbleiic race with a strong 
pariiality for maratiding—*wbo claim descent from Shoma one of the sons of 
Saja Nafaar Bao of Mundor who married a Mina woman and settled in t he 
Kerar. They cat all kinds of flesh except that of a cow or a wild boar. In 
Marwar the Minas who live in the north-eastern districts are superior to those 
In the souihern districts of God war and Jalor who are known as Dhedia Minas 
and who, although they are Hindus, eat the fiesh of cows. The tw*o classes 
have each numerous sub-divisions and do not intermarry. 

The Minas have a large number of exogamuus clans some of which arc :— 

OsarOj Susawat, Jeb, Singol, Du lot, Noi, Pandlot, Dingal, Balot, Sira, 
Jarwal, Bagri, Parchar^ etc., etc. 

They wnrship Sakti, Jiwan Mata, Devi, and Bhairon, Like Gujars, 
they perform sraddh on the Diwali festival. Marriage is usually adult. 
Brahmans (Gurras) attend the mnrriage ceremonies. The usual Hindu form 
is observed, Natr^k is permitted with the younger brother of the deceased 
husband or with any other man so long as he doss not belong to the same clan 
as the woman. Divorce is obtainable. 

351. Nai .—The Nai is the barber of the country and, when a Musalman, 
IS called Hajjam: but his occupatiou is not confined to shaving and he plajrs an 
important part in many social matters. He is the bearer of messages from one 
village to another; he is generally the agency through which betrothals are 
brought about among the lower classes ; and at marriage feasts he plays, 
next to the Brahman, the most important part, Hts presence is considered 
lucky and there is a eaying “ Traveller consider it a lucky omen if 
you meet a barber with a mirror in his hand.” In the country he is 
usually the leech and his wife the village midwife. He has a reputation 
for being very cunning “the Nai among men, the crow among birds, 
and the frog among animals who live in the water, are the most astute.” 
There are said to be two main endogamous divisions {£) Jangra, ()7) Purbia, 
Nearly all the Nais belong to the first division which is sub-divided into many 
esogamous groups some of wdiich are i—Ameria, Dharwal, Bhatti, Choban, 
Chandela, Jailwar, Pnnwar, Rathore, Solankt, etc-, etc. As a caste they 
appear to hold a higher position in Raj pu tan a than in the Punjab and other 
parts of India. The low castes have their own Nais, Nais worship Sakti, 
Mataji and Hanuman, They also reverence Ramdeoji and Sen-Bhagat a 
saint of their own caste. A^aira is permitted. The widow may marry her 
deceased husband’s younger brother but is not obliged to do so. Divorce is 
obtained. 

So2, Bajputt .—The R.ajputs form tlie fighting, landowning, and ruling caste 
of the province, and are believed to be the modern representatives of the Kshatrijas 
of ancient tradition. Tod craceis their descent from the Indo-Scythiaa races 
but the results of the very claburate and complete nntbropometrical measure¬ 
ments recently carried out under the instructions of the Census Commissioner 
show this theory to be inaccurate and tlmt whatever tbeir descent may be, it 
is not Scythian. Apparently they are among the purest representatives of the 
Indo-Aryan type. .\ full account of the romantic and splendid histories of 
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their chief clans, a list pf which will be found in subsidiary Table VI affixed 
to this chapter, is giren in Tod’s Rajasthan and the following remarks are 
coofioed to a brief description of their strength and distribution in Raj puts ii a, 
their chief characteristics, and social customs. The most numerous of the dans 
is the Rathore which predominates throughout the Western Division and in 
the Kishangarh State of the Eastern Division. The number returned as belong¬ 
ing to this clan is 122,100. Next in point of numbers come a the Kachwaha 
dan which is very strong in Jaipur and strong in Alwar; the total of this 
dan according to the census Scbedtiles is 100,1SG. The Sisodla clan to which 
the ruling chiefs of Mewar, Banswara, Partabgarh and Dungarpur belong ia 
most powerful in the Southern Division. It has been returned by 5J,S66 
persons. The Chohan dan, which counts Pirthi Raj among its many famous 
chiefs, is how most induential in Bundi and Kotah where the Kara sub-division 
has long been dominant, and in Sirohi which is ruled over by a member of the 
Deonx sept. The chieftains of Nimrana in Alwar and Kusalgarb in Banswara 
arc also Chohans : the former claims to be a descendant of Pirthi Raj, The 
Chief of Karauli bebngs to the Jadon branch, and the chief of Jaisalmer to the 
Bhatti branch of the Gbaudrabaiisi or Lunar Race. The clans of Pramaras or 
Pun wars the Parihars and the Solankls, all of high descent and historic celebrity^ 
have lost most of their ancient dominions and. have dwindled in number. 
Tho Rajputs are hue brave men and retain the feudal instinct strongly 
developed. Pride of blood is their chief characteristic and they are 
most punctilious on all points of etiquette. The tradition of common 
ancestry permits a poor Rajput yeoman to consider himself os well born 
as any powerful landowner of hie dan, and superior to any high official of the 
professional classesi No race in India can boast of finer feats of arms or brighter 
deeds of chivalry, but they are inclined to live too much on their past 
traditions. They consider any occupation other than that of arms or govern¬ 
ment derogatory to their dignity and, consequently, during the Jong period 
of peace which has followed on the overthrow of the Hlahrattas and the establish¬ 
ment of the British power, they have been content to stay idle at home instead 
of taking up any of tbe other professions in which they might have come to the 
front. Those who are not Zamindars have therefore rather dropped behind in 
the modern struggle for existence- As cultivators they are lazy and indiffer¬ 
ent, and they prefer pastoral to agricultural pursuits. Looking upon all manual 
labour as humiliating none but the poorest class of Bajpnt will himself follow 
the plough. 

The entire tribe forms one large endegamous group with no minor 
endogamous circles inside it. Within the limits of Rajputana at any 
rate, Rajputs form a vast body of kindred and any Rajput can marry any 
Rajput woman who does not belocg ta his own clan. Oypergamy to a limited 
extent runs through the whole community and seems as a rule to be associated 
with the idea of present or past sovereignty or dominion over land — thus a 
Ruling chief though he will take wives will not give his daughter to any one 
below a certain princely rank; and, following tbe same principle, a large land 
owner, being a chief in a minor way, will not give his daughter to a landless 
man. 
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A poor man, tlierefope, anless he manages to improve his wordly proapeots, 
has Uitle chance ol making a good marriage. Marriage used to be infant but 
now, thanks to the aiicccsaful eiforts o£ the Waiterkrit Uajputra Hitkarni Sabha, 
it ia usually postponed until the bridegroom is 18 and the bride 14 years of age. 

Where infant marriage has taken place the bride remains with her parents 
until she has arrived at maturity, ^ The following is an account oE ihe 
marriage ceremonies observed by the Rajputs t — 

The betrothal is contracted generally by the parents of the bride and 
bridegroom through a Cbaran or Bbat, When it has been verbally agreed 
to, the father of the girl sends to the bridegroom a lika consisting of clothes, 
cocoanuts and, in the case of wealthy persons, of gifts of money, horses, and 
even sometimes an elephant. In olden days the money spent on the tika was 
often very large hut this practice has, through the operation of the rules of 
the Sabha already mentioned, to a ^reat- extent been abolished and the 
expenses connected with the tiha are regulated by the income of the girl s 
father. On the arrival of the tika party ihe father of the bridegroom collects 
his friends and relatives and distributes to all present opium and raw sugar. 

The Brahman, usually the pnrobit or fatnily priest of the bride's house who 
accompanies the party bringing the t/ia, then marks the tilak on the forehead 
of the bridegroom, and places the gifts in his hands. The father of the bride¬ 
groom entertains the party, gives them gifts and sends them back. 

After the time and date of the marriage ceremonies have been settled 
they are written down by the on a piece of paper called the IctffctH and 

this paper is sent to the father of the bridegroom. A few days before tlie 
marriage the ceremony of applying oil to the bridegroom ttl charhana Is 
performed. After this the collecting of the neota or wedding presents from 
relatives and retainers takes place. Next comes the ceremony of forming 
the marriage procession. On the day fixed for the marriage, if the disianee 
between the villages is not too great, the bridegroom richly dressed sets out 
on horseback (an elephant or camel are sometimes used) accompanied by his 
friends and relatives and proceeded by musicians and dancing girls. The 
party is met at a short distance from the bride’s village by the members of the 
bride’s family and escorted to the halting place where it is arranged they will 
stay during their visit. After the arrival of the barat at the bride's village 
the ceremony of id chdrkana is performed on the bride by one of her female 
relatives who must not, however, be a widow. A little before the auspicious 
hour fixed for the wedding, the bride's relatives go to the halting-place and 
conduct the bridegroom to the door of the bride’s house where the bridegroom 
strikes or touches the welcoming decoration of the toran with his liand or 
sword, or with a garlanded twig of a kantr tree, ns the case may be. He 
then goes into the house and sits in front of the Kul-devi where the bride 
joins him and seats herself on his right-hand side. The Brahman, after 
reciting certain nmniros, gives some water to the bride’s father who pours it 
into the bridegroom’s palm which act constitutes the Kafiya^dtin the giving Kanj-i.jja, 
of the bride as a gift to the busbaad. The Brahman then takes the bride’s 
hand and gives it to the bridegroom telling him to clasp it. The girl’s hand (ly, 

is placed under the bridegroom’s hand aud the two bands are tied together 
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Gfllli jwn. 


J’licm. 


CtlUtADlL 


VAk-Pah. 

rliita-Dan. 

Vam. 

ISapU-padi. 


with a picM o£ thread usually of red and yellow colour. After 
worshipping' the Kul-devi the couple come liand-m-baDd to the chouri 
where the Aon* |&acced fire) is bproing and sit down, the bride on the right 
of the bridegroonoj with their faces turned towards the East. 

After a little they get up and circumambulate four times round the sacred 
fire. Thu movement is called pAerw. For the first three ns the bride 
goes first, in the fourth pAero the bridegroom takes the lead : their hands remaiit 
clasped during the pheras. On resuming their seats the bridegroom alts on the 
right of the bnde. After the hom has been worshipped their hands are untied. 
This 18 known as Uathleva chutana. The bride is then presented by her parents 
relatives, and friends with jewels, clothes and other presents. After this the 
father of the bride says to the bridegroom “I give my daughter in marriage to 
yon. ti'iiits, coconuts, etc., are then presented to the bridegroom, who ac¬ 
knowledges the girl as bis wife. He then directs bis wife to take seven steps 
to tbe North. With this rite, known as Saptn-padi, the marriage ceremony 
ends. The bridegroom goes back to the halting place and the bride follows 
him in a palanquin but after a short time returns to her father's house The 
bridegroom's ^rty is then feasted. On the next day/yap « distributed to the 
Chorans and lihats. It is paid by the father of the bridegroom. After staying 
tbe appointed number of days the bridegroom’s party departs-the bride acoomt 
panyiiig her husbaud. If the bride is under age she returns after a few days 
and stays with her parents until she has arrived nt maturity when she goes and 
lives «ith her husband. Unlike some Hindu castes a Rajput can visit^ son- 
in-law s vil age and accept his hospitality. Rajputs are of the Hindu faith and 
pay especial reverence te Mataji. Brahmans are employed for all religious and 
ceremonial The dead are burned and the ashes thrown into tbe 

Ganges. Sraddh is performed for dead ancestors. The social ceremony of mosar 
Js performed on the twelth day after death (if the date is not an nnpropitioos 
one) when a feast is given to all relatives and friends who in return present 

A extols also realised on this occasion. In the 
Bundi btate mojar ia usually held on the thirteenth day after death. 

253. The Sirvis are found mostly in Marwar and Mewar and are 

excellent cultivators. Regarding their origin Sir John Malcolm writes « they 
lire elated to be the descendants of 24 Rajputs who alone survived their prince, 
Anand Rao Raja of Kholapur when tlie fortress of that name was taken by 
stratagem, about sb: hundred years ago. These Rajputs were so ashamed at 
having survived their prince that they threw aside their swords and shields and 
dropped the name of Rajput forever taking in its stead that of Sirvi, a derivative 
of the Rangn word 'Sir’ cultivation, thereby intimating that they would thence¬ 
forward devota themselvfs to the cultivation of the soil, and to this day the 
Sirvis are famed as the best cultivators in Central India. Their skill in ascer¬ 
taining where to dig wells so ns to come speedily to water is as extraordinary 
as u IS well attested.” In Itajputana they are divided into two main endoga- 
itious divisions the Kharis aod the Jenewn. The Ebaria Sirvis derive their 
called Khari-Shabar on the L uni river where they first 

^ in ilnrwar. They claim descent from Rajputs and consider themselves 
superior to ^enewas. Their principal object of worship is Aiji whose datffah 
IS at Kilara. Their womenfolk when grinding corn usually set aside the first 
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handful of grain as an offering to Aiji and keep it until a cart known aa Aiji-M 
behli, whieh ia taken round to coUnci: theae religious offerings, arrives at the 
village. They eat flesh and drink wine and permit widow marriage. They usually 
bury their dead. They are divided into a number of esogamous groups many 
of which are named after the Kajput clans: some of these groups ares — 

Solanki, Pnrihar, Rathore, Patiwar, Gelot, Chohan, JJeora, Mulia, HatU' 
bhar, Kag, Choyalj liiangpura, etc. 

The Jenewa Sirvis are said to be descended from Bije Pal a disciple of 
Gorain Rishi of Mount Abu, Bije Pal on his return from a pilgrimage mar¬ 
ried a Paliwal 'Brahman girl and by her had a son named Jenoje whose deacen* 
dants became known as Jenewas. Their Urstbome was Jenapur in Sirolii. 
The Jenewaa abstain from meat and liquor and live chiefly on milk. They 
permit widow re-marruiga. They have also a number of esogamous groups 
some of which are, Loya, Talotiya, Molar, Jajal, Aira, Kalatiya, Sayar, Bijwa, 
Hlrau, Bunt, Khar, etc. They worship the usual Hindu gods and bum their 
dead. 

254, iSwnor.—The Sunar, or Zargar, or Soni is the gold and silversmith 
of the country. He is also often a tnoncydeudvr taking jewels in pawn aud 
advancing money on them. Most of them claim to be twice-born and some 
wear the sacred thread but their claim is not eenerally recognised and they 
have been classed among the higher order of Sudras, Their origin is obscure 
and they appear to be of mi:£ed descent. 

In Rajpuiaiia they are divided into two large endogamoas sections (i) 
the Tijar, called in Mivrwar Bamania-Sunars, (li) Mer-Sunare. 

The Tijani or Bamania Sunars seem to be descended from Bnibrnana and 
Rajputs w*bo sometime or other adopted the profession of goldsmith. They 
are mostly Vaisbnavas and burn their dead. They follow the usual Hindu 
forms of marriage mid Brahmans officiate, Roth infant and adult marriage are 
practised, ifatra is permitted. The widow is not obliged to marry her deceas¬ 
ed husband's younger brother. Divorce is obtainable. They have a large 
number of eicogamous sections, many of which are territorial sections. The 
following are some of them:—Anaeria, Mundore, Badraer, Jalore, Bucha, 
Chapparwal, Kala, Katta, Khator, Gelot, Ghohan, Pramar, Jasmatia, Ham, 
Ratanpura, Riiuuwal, etc. ’ 

The Mer-Sunars say that their ancestor Siksu was created by tlieir 
HuJ'devt Bogesburi to destroy the demon Kankasur. They profess Saktism 
but many are said to be followers of Aiji and to bury their dead. Some of 
their esogumous sections are :—Adania, Agruya, Aait, Batbra, Benhwal, Bhon, 
Danwar, Dhnpar, Debwal, Gadhoja, Jowra, Julu, Kandel, Lawat, Ludar, 
Musun, Bora, Their marrige customs are similar to those of die Tijani Simars. 
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1 


3 

3 

4 

B 

6 

' 7 


'J 

10 

11 

Qroap V. j 


9U.377 


460.246 

1104 

■01 


SOS 

k*. 

see 


J4igni 


a,i(w 

Iil03 

1,006 

■03 





■02 




u 

IB 

9 





... 

TO 


ftod iaciJiT 
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77,943 

! 70.801 
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kiik 
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Bari 
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'16 
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■04 




9,S30 
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P&rd 



2l,0lJ7 

S1,B77 
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ii-i* 

'45 


Chhipp4 aod CLapara 


3U,193 

SO,060 

15,133 

48 




k k* 

'40 



ii,.. 

i 

6 

S 

-TO 



... 

-,j. 

TO 


Chit^ 


m 
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1^ 

TO 




n* 

1>1 


RaciiJIjani 



1^ 

1.231 

-03 





■03 


RanAcra 


SfiTl 


1,1JSS) 
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..1 


D4 
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::: 


... 

TO 
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,,, 
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TO 


liu}kiri 


flS,fl37 
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SS,471 

2i,m 

1 -63 





■63 


Kachlii 


60,933 

27*OdB 

23.824 

■63 



... 

... 

1 ^52 


Kumbbar 


aa7,65S 

134,511 

123,247 

3^ia 


05 


*m* 

265 


Kiifiipivat 

... 

146 

79 

69 

TO 





TO 
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1.300 

617 

683 

TO 



k+i 

-Pl-I 

1)1 


CtialvaT 



76,913 

79.713 

192 



2-06 

¥*i- 

l-6<7 




W<>7 

3.627 

2,9ft0 

'OB 


« ■ ■ 

■ Ik 

'ey 


f^hiklfgar 


2,1U 

JtOOd 

1,031 

113 





TO 


Kama 


l.tl7 

813 

534 

*01 




»lk 

01 


(radaira 


14.902 

7,671 

im 

18 

■'H 

a k 1 


Ikl- 

'15 


Oadd 

■ i . |: 

3S.842 

18.967 

17.876 
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■39 
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f Minor C&ataa 


3,334 

1,701 

1,533 

04 

Pll 
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■03 

Nn^chi 33, 
Kutijni 78) 

JaDWa 2)945, 
Kdiliak 3, 

Kmnarciiee 12. 

«• 











Oroap VI 

p-ri 

1,000,090 

646,190 

614,900 

886 

... 

■44 

1 68 

flSOfi 

10 90 
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Ladha 

■ ; 

82T 

44JU 

405 : 
SE3^95 

423 

31,319 

■01 

■56 

1 mm 

«4-P 

a-i fr 

km m 

An 

■01 

-48 


Lukbcra 

■ ■■ : 

13JflO 

7.350 

6,430 

■17 




ail 

'IS 


KLaradi 

... 

m 
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■0(1 

1 l-k 



ai-i 

TO 


I^and&ni 

«i-k 

7tSlO 

3,924 

3,H92 

*10 


i-- 1 


aai 

TO 


Ghazucbi 


4.399 

2,006 

2.3113 


# + P 


mmirn 

aaa 

TO 


I'eli 

mifm- 


22.034 

20.491 

63 

mmm 

#<•4 

III 


'44 


Nbirta 

... 

Ifi 

4 

13 

TO 

■■■¥ 

iHI-k 

* ■ ■ 

ai p 

TO 


Hatutr 

4 k . 

1,1 Sfi 

6G9 

620 

-01 

^mm 1 

n* 

* ■+ 




Baid 

... 

i;C7 

340 

S27 1 

■01 

mmw 

•kmA 

A -4 

mmm 

TO 


Dbakar 

... 

78,914 

40,406 

38.638 

■98 


1 k-l 

R-ap 


■81 


Khar^'ar 

... 

7,149 

3,403 

3,746 

M 

■m 


1-58 

m-mm 

■07 


Bhirbliiiiijq and Dhankata 

... 

8,694 

2JB0 

3.974 

■07 

-lA-k 

m*m 

k k k 


-06 


Od 

Kakl 

... 

7,S77 

8^6 

3.^91 

.TO 



ak 1 

mmm 

DB 


... 

37,682 

19,650 

18,093 

'46 

Arf-i' 

1 mA 

ai 1 


■39 


tikhar 

tk ■ 

... 

50,63iJ 

26,192 

24,478 

152 

l-lii 

1 

a-i-i 

kkm 

'52 


Baniara 

... 1 

18.691 

8,401 

7,280 : 

19 



aaai 

ai a 

•16 


Labimha 

... 1 

IplGl 

GU 

647 

TO 



aia 


'Ol 


Manmnr 

p 1 


1.697 

978 

809 

TO 

■ ■■ 

*dm 

ap ■ 

kkk 

■01 


Lohana 

l.ri A-' 

... 

3.464 

710 

754 

TO 

1 

P 

aa-p ’ 

AAA 

TO 


HubiiAr 

... 

992 

607 

485 

•01 

AmA 

ti* 

■k k-i 


-01 


ikildar 

R*iiriir 

MjkuriiWiiu’ 

... 

3.924 , 
3,160 

a.039 

13^9 

TO 

»mm 

m mM 

ai4 


"04 



1^75 

Ik591 

■04 

i ■■ 

m 

■ pa 

akA 

TO 


... 

822 

409 

410 

■01 1 




A 



Baugiikraidi 

1 ■>■ 


400 

40t> 

01 





TO 



2,405 

tnStlB 

1JU9 

TO 1 

w-rw 

... 

m-ku 

Mmm 

02 
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GliaFijf[i 

K^'hklm 
• Kilgar 

JagHpatir 

*■*1. 

919 

92 

623 

470 

75 

321 

449 

17 

30;i 

Ot 

TO 

TO 


■ l-i 

■■■• 

#1 a 

I'Pife 

1 k k 

1 ■ ■ 

oi 

■00 
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m 

TO 
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SU IlSIDIAE Y TABLE-K4.—(Owifintisd ) 

Caste, Tribe and Eace bt sociai. pBECEi>EXcs and Eifcx.iOlo>r. 
Jain^ Sikhj Arya ami Animisiic^') 








Ptbcis.^TAGitor Ghduf ot wtaEi 
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B E M i a K 1 « 
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Jmm. 
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FfiTiJn. 
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) 

3 

4 

b 

6j 

7 
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9 

10 

11 

Grroup Vl. iCoKtitmrd) 
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*** 
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■ i» 


A + A 

,|VI 





IIP 

S4r> 

ZU 

935 

00 





-oo 


Bliunk 

mmw 


1,010 

624 

486 

01 





-01 


Blikflti 

... 


toi ' 


68 

-m 




++" 

'<>0 


Cbotxifir 

.. . 


1,»03 

m 

m 





6'** 

•02 


aiAlkb 



1,331 

mo 

614 

■02 




*■* 

01 


Bhiini] ««« 

■ ■ i 


3,314 1 

1,223 

1^091 

-08 

III 



*■** 

-og 


BAbrupiA 

... 


103 

59 

43 

■00 




r** 

-oo 


Hi]r4 

*■ . 

«■» 

\ 

106 

ie'cM 


!■ + ¥ 



*n 



KaVaL 

■ ■■■ 


3o,U3L 

19.390 

*48 




jHH 



CrriMiia 

... 


12,2^7 

6,411 

kjm 

-00 

mm^ 



3-4l 

-13 


Ml‘i> 



iS 

... 
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*44 

*00 


Bhy 

... 


333,730 

175.1 Ifl 
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-n 




9153 

3*60 


M^.‘r 

. + « 


3,eS4 

J,6S1 


m 





■04 


Baiiri 

... 


30.289 

l4,U9a 

15t596 

■s& 


44 





K}iarf>l ... 

... 

... 

il,473 

5.933 

6,641 i 

-11 




*13 


Blirofli 

m’TW 


1,1313 

1.093 

389 

, -03 




#►* 



Dhobi Hi.. 

,,, 


42.33A 

21J71 

20,566 

-52 





'43 


Mochi 

... 


ie.(i70 


%oiz 





i.. 1 

*19 


TlinkurlK 

... 

... 

333 

124 

104 

tHJ 




|4. 

OO 


Koli 

... 
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103,OCG 

£3,020 

bOflU 

1^7 





1 Ofl 


JejIaIia 

... 
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■04 
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k*m 
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t7.m 
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J'* 
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Oi 
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],020 
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J*- I 
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H>3 
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Ub 
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--4 
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2m 
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1 h-a 
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06 
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M.. 
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A hA 
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«i 
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39 
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3'3S 
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HJl 
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A-- 
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mmk 
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mm# 
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59 
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1 l-4> 

3S9 
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i . . 
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6,132 
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mA. 
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... 
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-01 
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-u 
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■ m-m^ 
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S13 

■•+m 

S19 

... 

38 
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■00 
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■i++ 
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i hP 

*01 


Gkandia ... 
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13,471 

6,705 

6.769 

■17 


m-i m- 
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9,931 

3,278 
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■OS 
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#-mA 
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27 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE-I-A,— 

CasTK, TjilBB ANl> Race BV social PaECEDESCE and Rbligios', 


{fJindu^Jain^ Ar^ja <fnd Ammwfic,) 
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5 

6 

7 
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0 
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il 
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.» 
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F.ii 
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■w 
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.F. 
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m 

80 
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- 
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m 
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«F 
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as 
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m 

m 
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F« 


<0 
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43 
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m 
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ns 
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33 
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15 
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27 
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m 
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00 
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7W 

03 
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■.»+ 
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m 
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i-P 
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1 
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13 
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01 
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! 
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— 

P-P 
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1 
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5 

2 
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.. 
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i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE-I-B. 


Casts, Tribe akd Race bt Sociaj. Frecedekcs and Religion. 
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5 

6 

1 
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mm.m 
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-11 
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1-09 
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mi 
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-m 
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rra 
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6$ 

95 
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mn 
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50 

34 

35 
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■ ■ f 
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; 
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VI 
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B1 

VC 


Bhntti 


1 h* 

67 

B1 

3^1 

01 

m 


’ Bhnc 


l-hHh 

303 

m 

21S , 

■03 

4)0 


' &‘pflihi 


-f 1-4 

33^263 

C,639 

5,730 

1-33 

13 1 


Rnth 

♦ ■■■■ 

■ "a- 

J7,692 

5^579 

3,113 

1 91 

■18 


CJiotMkr 



781 

402 

379 

iW 

■m 


Chabii 

^m-rn 


279 

15t 

m 

03 1 

'90 


Aitiia 



J4S 

80 

53 

“0^ 

-CK5 


Fakir 

fr*m 

*mm ' 

40p9fi6 

21,419 

19,537 

4 43 

■J-2 

1 

tiniidhi 



42 

27 

13 

tMJ 

iiO 


Khf]jA 



237 

113 

121 

■03 

IX) 


Mnjttvar 

mm-m 

4a-a< 


600 

819 

■13 

■01 


Ol^Atlk pp^ 


^a-a- 

33^ 

143 

183 


■00 


® Minur c:flAt»Hi.p, 

fc iT- 

■ a-i 

71 

35 

3fl 

02 

■00 

*!Acluil«»Pinxi]t,Ar«b, ViLtytl, wJ 0* 

Croup III *« 

!!■ ¥ 

va 1 

eo-iflo 

23447 

24.013 

5 42 

■5a 


Sofiiir p.. • 

•li h K 

11« 

273 

im 

155 

■03 

•00 


UaJiai^i ... 

a-p-i 

!■■■ 

ii7 

13 

14 

■00 

DO 



fe + rib 

»■■.» 

64 

36 

3^1 

■01 

■00 



Mim 


581 

393 

183 

■06 

Di 


TaTnboli 


■4-h 

30 

15 1 

15 

*00 

■00 


BhorbhuQjft 

k l-« 

■ fa-i 


1,219 

573 . 

■34 



Pprsfi ^ 

k¥ i 

■ i 1 

280 

114 

imt 

*03 

'DO 


Chhipp4 

kmm 

1-14 

3,924 

2,035 

t,lSii8 1 

■42 

04 


KiLDj;p>^ 

#« + 

■H4 

4^0*0 

a 160 

1,880 

■44 

D4 


Kkjkria 

it-if 


1,EJ62 

ia,ooa 

^H7 

705 

■la 

Da 


BhiflG *p^ 


i fe ■ - 

9.268 

Bfim ' 


*19 


ClsoAt 

M-TA 

44i 

3,947 

3.211 

J,73fi 

-42 

m 


SiUwiit t.t 

111 

44 h - ^ 

2,351 

1,161 

itloa 

t 24 

m 


Bhand 


m P-* 

W 

102 

05 

Vi 

DO 


Ealau^nt 

‘ •«■ 

a-p 4 

151 

70 

81 

-oa 

-00 , 


JagnpAt^ 

14a- 


504 

18 

485 

06 

D1 

« 1 

^agtrchl 


4+a- 

1,169 

633 

528 

■13 

D1 


SAngtarwah »* 

4-1-1 

a'441 

3i7 

173 

, 164 

ii4 

D1 ' 


Batiimai 

1 a a- 

1 a i 

30& 

147 , 

m 

■Oi 

DO 


Njii I** 



7,751 

4^050 1 

a. 691 

■84 ' 

1 D8 


Jofii .* 

-T* 

a i4 

2p097 

1,081 

1,018 

2 a 

Da 


f ilitkor cflstcft.,* 

-■-■4 

4vV : 

309 

307 

102 

, va 

DO 

f laelii.^tig Ifat) Vluhaurj t, Putwt, Sliildi' 
piir*Tliii!crH and UJ^*, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE-IB.— 

Caste, Tribe asd Race by Social Precehekce aud Eelkjio^, 

{Mu&atrmn^) 


CUT(,TBIhE Oft lUct 


Group IV 


Bhoi 

Lahar 

Klifljiill 

Lokhcm 

Churig^ 

□MingHT 

MnniUnr 

ChilRTH 

BliAdur* 

Kamnigiir 

Od 

«Hu, 

Dorugiar 

Nilgif 

Julakii 

Lmlha 

Kftndhra 

Kumbhar 

rbiinin 

Kunirn 

KM 

Teli 

Habari 

Oaddi ^ ««« 

Kuai 

Brnij^rq 

Dubnr 

ChaavTA 

EliAtik .p, 

t Miner cafile*,,. 


**» 

*-- ■ 


#-* 


GroTip V 

Ucc^ki 
Dhabi 
Mimgi 
X Chflujtf 
Dam 
Dbidi 
Nayak 
Dbnli 

Baiui 
Buigur 
Kat 
Bbwigi 

§ Mmor imifiicfl 


Persnnt. 


Females. 

Percestao: 
ifSTtJTAL PQ 

Mmnlmati. 

K or Gsopf 
ftJLATIDS or 

ATI 

rcligiCHiif. 

-2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

104,45B 

54,562 

40,e04 

U30 

107 

3S 

9 

10 

■oo 

DO 

0,073 

3pG77 

3.205 

^76 

-ifr 

9sr 

452 

535 

It 

m 

S(i7 

153 

Hi ' 

"03 

DO 

s,400 

l,Sir76 

1,121 


■ot 

1 l^b7 

661 

bm 

■23 

D1 

m 

401 

429 

■Ci8 

Dl 

4,1:33 

2,414 

3^8 

"50 

D6 

atis 

110 

90 

■OB 

DO 

1,3:^4 

035 

509 

13 

■01 

B7 

44 

43 

■01 

■00 

100 

4o 

55 

DO 

00 

145 

bS 

67 

■03 


647 

419 

4£S 

■09 , 

Dl 

S,27U 

2h780 

£,■190 

'56 

-06 


6,530 

5,^53 

■73 

■or 


114 

US 

■U2 

-00 

iissa 

655 

597 

-13 

Dl 1 

6p003 

3,717 

3.243 

■75 

D7 

ttp84» 

4p986 

ipSSl 

106 

■10 

a,347 

1,734 

1,013 

■36 

-^14 1 

1,360 

607 

663 

“14 

“01 , 

19,360 

10,307 

6,969 

2D9 

m 

462 

165 

£97 

D5 

Di 1 


i,470 

1.4U 

'32 

■03 

20,202 

10,506 

9,694 

S19 

■61 

L324 

670 

045 

14 

D1 

116 

92 

56 

■01 

DO 

1,460 

79^1 


■10 

Da 

2,(569 

3,443 

1,24G 

rj 

(3 

701 

370 

413 

D8 

D1 


10,865 

. l5,fiPS 

SOB 

34 

MTS 

747 

720 

* 

‘16 

D1 


tfim 


.60 

DO 

IS,510 

0^1 

5p9S9 

1"35 

“13 

62 

14 

36 

DO 

# "00 


2pl07 

3,170 

•46 

D4 

2p052 

1,1^2 

923 

’23 

-m 


)tl30 

1.160 


■03 

470 

£52 

237 

D5 

■01 

2,565 

lp326 

1.320 

■2S 

D3 

235 

154 

B1 

■03 

DO 

613 

200 

1 344 

D6 

D1 

093 

551 

313 

■07 

D1 

130 

7Q 

60 

D2 

; DO 

1,395 

125 

670 

m 

■15 

Di 




^ Idcadcis, Etilur 3. 


f Habi, KiLlanrJar 

Kutlialgarp KahistiHl, KeilliUra^ KukTi 
F iifT^tkhp Gad*4iB, Gotrard tmii DdrbL 


f iDahdiBi Bolik n'od Bill In 


§ Indudes HttrsiLki, JJJni* 

Mmihi. HjiwbJi, BuiLr^- GBiwiirii 
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R0BS1D1AKY TABLE II, 

A'aihatios itf Caste, Tiitbe and Race since 1S91. 








PiCReONS. 

Pijrcvn gur 

a£ \''aria- 

Net Vartij^' 











tcuii 

lion 

(+) 

Dtscrtaiie 

(->■ 


ClaiTE, TniPR OB lUrt. 


HcllglCllr 

im- 

1S91. 

Itl&TvaRe 

W -r 

Deavttoc 

(-)= 


1 



2 


3 

4 


0 


6 

7 

AclkHriij 




Hindu 


pftff 

1,221 


19- 


259 


Afgliikn 

■■■ 


*.. 

Miipalkiifati 

^ .ji 

c,t«i 

*.# 




... 

^Imitud^ Agri 


mwr 


... 

Hinciii 

rnmm. 


7,S78 

— 

80-lS 

— 

6.9^6 

AgiLfii KharA'Eir 

... 

... 

Do. 

... 

7,130 


+ 

171-96 

+ 

4,514 


Do. 


... 

mmrn 

litupAliUAn 


... 

22 


... 


1 


Atitr 

■ ■ i 

■»++ 

... 

Hindo 

>■ ■. 

159,434 

150,464 

+ 

ISfl 

t 

2,970 1 


Aiijhft 


... 

■ i. 

Do. 

■P*P 


1,03^ 

k- 

72-31 


748 


Arab 

*** 

... 

■kmm 

i&fiiiiaJtnjiLl] 

... 

13 

13 






Amin 



1 .-i 

Htadu 


172 

M3 

+ 

2f>20 

+ 

29 


Btbur 

-r+i- 

... 

... 

Do. 

... 

1,1^6 

407 

1,310 

— 

1(K>2 


132 


Ernii 


.1. 


I ho. 

... 

23 

+1,75338 

+ 

m 

tlnditdca Bagaria Hindu and 


»++ 

..p 

t 

, Do. 

m . . 

S,r25 

11^3 


2514 













Aniinutk!. 


... 

... 


Do, 

... 

m 

SP 


2S1T2 

+ 

73 


Uo. 

i-i- 

... 


MiiNidiuaii 

■ t 

... 

300 


■ ■» 


frM 


Bail! 

w-w 

mm. 


ninrJtL 


€67 



-p+i- 


MMif 


Bairagi 


m.rn 

». 

Do. 

... 

70,301 

m.m 


66-S8 

— 

n,m 


Btini 

wkm 

li. 


Da 


313,171 

m,0i 

+ 

10-86 

+ 

30^680 


ho. 

■ -« 

..A 


MiiBnTiiiaa 

... 

3 


i-4i 


Bulilk (Lablinotil 

il.* 

»+■ 

D inclu 

... 

ijai 

4,746 

-- 

7553 

. _ 

3,^5 



... 

*.* 

... 

bliiitahuim 

... : 


1.143 

— 

S9 14 

— 

417 


Baiolhi 


Ife+ 

l-l-fa 

TTinJu 


),133 

297,152 


99'15 


20S,fil9 ' 

♦ 

BAiiilltArft 

... 

... 


Do, 

■.. 

2,517 

634 ' 

+ 

2-97 


i^'^a 


Baniii (AliihtjaD]i 

+.« 

... 

Do, 

■■. 

411,311 

463,f^6 


]2I3 


56,775 

IlncluiJcfr OfrU Atn 

♦Da 

... 



Join 

... 

^7,414 


— 

IT'^S 

— 

59,9?7 

SBRnj4ra .ah 

j^nkar (or JuluLfl) 

l-il- 

A mm 

H --P 

Eiiuio 

Do. 

fr'fafr 

17,145 

S93 

20,041 ) 

- 

14-45 

9530 


' 

3,032 

^Indud^ Lubaiifl. 

Do. 

# + »• 

... 

. 


Am* 

fi,7ftl 


+ 

3300 




IBuiLbfur 

1 II 

... 

... 

Hindn 

*** 

13,313 



162 07 

1 

8,980 

[[adudea Ghinchiu 

*■ 

Bijrpi 


i fa 1 


Do. 


533 

m% 

_ 

427 


24 


Parlkfll 


■fa II 

•i m 

Do* 

fa-IA 

4,827 

1,396 

-r 

24577 


3,431 


I' Bari 

^mm. 

#•■ i 

P-P 

Dol 

mm* 

12,845 

12,23^1 

+ 

4-00 

+ 

€11 

^ Include* Biwatp 

Bwgar 

+ ■■ + 

i ■ fa 

■ ■« 

Do. 

*Am 

<j4 

2,16& 


9519 


2r375 


Do. 

wi-m 

%mm 


Mujodmim 

frP 1 

235 

237 


■34 


2 


Bliaod 

■Amrn 

m+a 

•fa fa fa 

Hindu 

frfrfr 

8,314 

S,S24 

— 

'49 


10 


1 Do. 

mMM 

i 1 fa 

-fa-faA 

Mueatmao 

fri 1 

107 

170 

■h 

J5'30 

+ 

27 


Bhasfi 

Amk 

^■fa 

a fa . 

iliodu 

fri 1 

7A385 

fll.096 


5'30 


4p711 


Do. 

A mk 

1 #i 

*•* 

tillisalpiBa 

frfrfr 

603 ! 

914 , 


2058 


251 


Bliar 


fa-.r 

... 

Hiodu 

■i ■ ■ 

3 ' 

■■ ■ p 


fr.. 1 


ifafr 1 


Bharaw?! 

l-lm 

-liifa 

... 

Do. 

Am* j 

1,^ 

208 


500-04 

1 

*1" 

l,54li8 


SBhnrbhonja 




Do. 

•If^l 

5,604 

4,888 

+ 

1G54 


8U8 

|JcLi;bdci Diiankuta. 

P^>. 

kkm 

■Ill 

TTI 

Si iijAlmim 

•■■Pf 

2,102 

03 

+2,28860 

+ 

2,100 


•‘*Bb4t (ftao RoJ) 

Amm 

iP.qi 

Hindu 

..X 

34,49i) 

63,925 


46-04 


25,435 

Includee Barot. 

Bhiitk^ra 

mm’k 

-•i| 

■1 If 

Musalmaa 

P^Pf 

1,224 

1,128 

+ 

S51 


96 


Bhawai^'u 

■ P-t 

■ P p 

■ P P 

Hindu 

fr^faff 

04 

370 


47812 


500 


ttBliil 

l-l-fr 

fP-P 

m+ . 

Dtod; Aaimiflite 

330,786 

578,447 


10<J6 

— 

38.661 

fftndadei BLil Animistic. 

Blilabli 



fa.fr 

hZ 


104 , 

07 

+ 

0-73 


7 

Do. 

‘PP-I- 

1 p« 

Afaifr 

MuiaTmaO 

.... 

18,006 

13,313 

+ 

46D8 

4* 

5,764 

29^618 


JJBboi 

r*-r 

l-ll 

fri-p 

illnJu 

frfrfr 

43,418 

67,096 


35-23 j 


tnncludes Kaluir,, Kir. UciiaTt 










MaUaU. 

Do. 

■■*■1 

IpI 

11 fa 

S\ uftaEmon 

f frfr 

28 

III 


1. fa 


fr-fafr 


Bbopa 

p p p 

1 fa. 

fa ... 

Hindu 


556 

353 

+ 

57 so 1 

rh 

208 


BidliakiA 

1 *■*> 

rnmm 

fa-fa. 

Do, 

frfrfr 

105 

328 


4i>54 


155 


BinaLi 

j+i- 

•fa pii 

... 

Atqaalmun 

-fa fa fa 

681 

4,201 


80-17 

— 

5,620 


! Bislinoi 


... 

... 1 

Hindu 

fri fr 

49.30E 

57,054 


1560 

_ 

7,762 


, Bidkra 

1 P-p 

.... 

fril 

Do. 

fa . fa 

1,118 < 


+ 

+ 

56547 

+ 

8S8 


Do. 

III 


f . 1 

blitaalmaa 

frifa fr 

8,801 

S,D7« 

8-08 

+ 

736 


Bota 

* ■ i 

1 P 1 

■fa . . 

llindu 

... 

16.417 

5,450 

4- 

203-34 


10,287 


BraliiniiQ 


... 

*■■ 

Do. 

frfrfr 

1,012.304 

ItlaStW 


1-083 ! 


123,083 , 


gG(;liAkif{GolB)... 

*l-li 

Mmu 

Do. 

frfrfr 

156,670 

211,906 


2 600 

— 

55,117 

I^IliE^Iudua llazun ind VijeIt^ 

Ctinmair 

1 i>l- 

I fa'i' 

i.. : 

Do, 

frifr 

687,978 

750,143 


025 


70,164 

1 . . 

I>0, 

<■ 1 >• 

>1 1 

*--■ . 

Musalcnan 

i 1 fa 

87 

III 


... 



ChiirDO 

III 

f fa^ 

^■p 

1 

Dindu 

fr — 

31,452 

l>. 

10,430 

1 


2884 


15,868 
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‘■SUliippa 

t POi 

CliUiini 

Do. 

J Chiioarl *-* 

Do+ 

OinriRM 
Do. 

D^koto 

PAmftnu 
D«ii|p 
Dani^r 
Dum 

Do. 

Dedwjili +-» 

DImiH 
Do- 

Dhakttr 
DhBubrKlvi 
^ PhaOKk 
Dlioki 

Do. 

Dlioli 
§ Do. 

I Pbuola ■-■I' 

Do^ 

Dliutiar 

Dom *.» 

Do. 

Fakir ^ 

GjttUriK 

GaikJbi ■>■ 

GiTLKia ppp 

■j-f Oarara (Ootrci) 
Gaur 

B Gawaria 
Do. 

Ghojsiara Pi-i 

Gh«Ei 

Gorklia 

Goaiiu 

Gra-BAii 
Gujar 
Do. 

Guruji tSamcji) 
Hftjjam (Sai) 

Di+^ 

Batwal 

Uauuna] 


I i-i 

4 >a-i- 

4 11 


Flela 

Hijra 

Do. 

JoJa 

JofT* 

Do. 

Jala war 
JlLMOilhlA 

55 

l>o. 

Jnti 


l«4 


<1 + 1 

I 

IIP 

III 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IT,— 

Tamatioji in Caste, Tuibe a?:]i Race since 1891. 


OR RACt 


l-il 

i-t-l- 
4 fa-h 

I-I I 
l-P-l 


Raligkn. 


Hintlii 
Do 

Hlodii 
rki. 

^In^klman 
Hinf^u 
Alu9a]Eitait 

Do. 

Hirnlo 

Do, 

Do, 

Hindu 

+- ^uEAlmati 

Do. 

Hi niio 

Mku^aluian 


iHnclii 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


i^-i 

I-I I 




MiiiilTnall 

Hlniln 

RliisoJrdan 

Hiialu 

B[u^aTiuan 

Hindu 

Do. 

Mnitalnutn 

Do. 

Hindu 

HiiMlmin 

Eiiudu 

Do* 

Dtkp 

PiX 

^[n^almAO 

Hinilu 

Hnialiiuiii 

Hindu 

D*. 

Do* 

Do. 

^liEdolcuai] 

Jain 


#■ I 
I i 1 


l•l■• 

I !•■ 


m*^ 

n i-i 


39.^3 S9 

13,^34 

"313 

hm 

m 

"n2j 

1,257 

i,m 

110 

15,551 

271 

30,578 

Bfc7 

43,371 

200 

5^660 

S.lfl3 

2,052 

78,1144 

600 

82,003 

42,036 

5,5M 
30,fi39 
4 303 
2,157 

P,84^ 

1,510 

1,010 

4,277 

40.^56 

14,9i>3 

42 

007 

542 

51 

1,320 

52 

G,e66 

20 

31,&S2 


12,2&7 

46^i,ia4 

723 


40.350 

17,^ 

187 

1 ^ 

3,181 

” 40 

l,42i 

Ml 

411 

37 

13,540 


— 273 

- 2600 

+ 5800 

— 4017 

— 7r0i 


+ 370 73 

- 

m^i + 

1177 rl- 


+ 


1400 

4,420 

"”ll5 

1,270 


?tRSO!Sa. 

i'ercepiC^^ 

of Vnria- 
tinq 

[nerCasE} 

(+) er 

Dei'ieoae 

f-)- 

Ktl Vftria- 

ElfMl 

lucrcaiB 



1901. 

1891* 

(+)«r 

Lk.-cn»ie 

(->■ 

JC£1I A aKSv 

> 


— mb 


® Includes Cluapam, Dimgr^a m& 

Hilgnr, 

f Includes Riingrez and Kilgir.. 


I Chungnr. 


t 


6 Si 

6V38 

23 

18.0HJ5 

Uir 

iSl 

J 7.218 

CSJ23 

38,527 

8,558 

49,385 

7,904 

1,409 

16,614 

1,422 

893 

VJ3t> 

32,671 
17,ITS 

nictii 

1,303 


4-1,37042 

- iiS'lS 

-41,172-71 
6S72 
161-54 
37610 


990 

1,025 

81 

2,003 


t 


4 

+ 


3-21 

61 ‘3t 

989 


4 29,604 

— T.7G1 

-4 S58 

— 12.436 

t l!i96 

1,621 

4 1,728 

^ 31,720 

4- 3,800 


120 
S923 

4610 

53 52 H* 

4082 


— 63 

— 13,367 

3,1',SI 

m 


-4 S M |4* 96 

+ 117-21 ^ 1.0^7 


120 57 

4 


-f 25-31 
13‘21 

- W‘35 

56-37 


47 a* I 4 siis-oa [-4 3*776 
316 -4 31962 -4 1*010 


6,299 

ii*4eo 

12,1^ 

672,5611 

466 

2,353 



I-I 1 

nindu 

■ »•■■ 

148,708 

119,672 


■04 

_ B64 

«■■ a- 

ifi-hli 

Mu>a!man 

1 ■ ■ 

7,751 

2,251 

+ 

242 - 31 ! 

-1- 5,499 

A*m 

■ I-I 

Du, 

■ 1 i 

27 

!■■ 


■ ■■ 

ttt 

MB’ 

-l-H- 

Do. 

■ + !■ 

20b 

v-v 


¥■ 1 

■ ta- 

« + ■ 

-l-l# ’ 

Hiiaalrnau 

■ *■• 

95 

■ !■ 


■ ta- 

■ tv 

■ ■IV 

■ feV 

Hindu 


105 

GO 

-1- 

26-66 

-1- 15 

III 

■ l-h 

^UMbIiUILD 


75 

55 

+ 

36-36 

-!- 20 

¥■ 1 

■■It 

Do* 

■ ■ ■ 

li 

■ ■II 


a ■ ■ 

piv 

4-. 

la 1 

Hinda 

■ tv 

2.108 

1,210 

+ 

7431 

4* 80S 

¥■■- 

mm^ 

Mufriilmin 

lie 

11 

1 a ■ 


■ ■-■ 

^mm 

I-I 1 

*1 ! 

Hindu 

III 

L 

■•■ a 


Amrk 

... 

!•■ 1 

mmm 

Do. 

■ a 1 

25 

■ a V 


k-fi 

a a ■ 

TIV 


Do. 

■■1 

044.615 

1,051^ 

w..r 

19-88 

— ^00,555 

^.m m 


5liiwtlman 

M-k* 

im 

2,196 

— 

93-81 


II 1 

.... , 

Jain 

mmi 

l.OW 

1,636 


53-75 

|— 572 


-4 

+ 

+ 


9^ 

•ll-l 

2810 

39 31 
4878 


6,795 

90 

1.047 

2,338 


^ Included Dhinka. 


I Incindoa Dholei, Itina. Naga- 
Tcbi, Durlii nod Kallitk^ 

§ Incbdei lUna, Nagarclii, Dnrhi 
and GnUninl. 

S lociudcs Karsrx 


0,202 
2i^76 

— u,m 

780 


ph sm 
— 1^408 
1 + 

«110,55.^ 

+- m 


tnclndcfi Gnrda* 

■["I" tn-cladea Gunx 

^ Includes Baitjara* 

%% Includis Gaddi. 


II Include Suar. 


^ J InduJes Hirdha. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL—(Conlirtwed). 

Yasiatios is Caste, Tribe and Racesikce 1B91 






Fbisoks. 

CAFT£p TfilBB OB 

BeUgiOii- 








1901. 

1891. 

i 


2 


3 

4 

Jhltn, 


IlirKfo 


1«,4W 

2,80fl 

juabi 


Do, 


3,073 

>,525 

^ EochArA 


Do. 


3,310 

1,949 

Du, 

mmm 




1,907 

62.118 

Kachhl 

■¥ 

Uindu 

ftp-. 


Eaimkhani 


UusoliDin 



19,040 

t Katu: 

*m.m 

IlioJa 

... 

40,057 

40,482 

Do, 


JUu&almsa 


],360 

1,230 

t KaIuwaI 


Hindd 


1 

3.301 

Do. 

kh-h 

MLCHiklman 


15L 

T279 

KeIH (Patel) 

... 

Biudd 


60,760 

66,421 

1 Eamark 


Do. 

... 


935 

Do. 

p.. 

Miioiklmin 

... 

... 

7 

Kamnv'.'it 

_,. 

Hiodu 


... 

8:7 

KaiwrcbL::t3 

■ an 

Do. 

*** 

la 

"' 9,909 

Eancbirt 


DrjL 


T,Sll5 

Do, 


MmealmiiiL 


IMl 

113 

S EanjiU 

KADi4}ra 


Bisdu 

Da. 


2,2G5 

3,if74 

3,928 

3,659 

Ite. 


Muhinlniio 

1 A 

63 

311 

K&flai 

Aril 

Do, 

Ai-A 

20.3^»3 

10,271 

KayArflli 

Ari ■ 

Elinda 

Ari A 

27,636 1 

26,914 

3)7 

Kbtn;;fiiT 


Do. 

AAA 



i-P 

Da. 

B + V 

241 

82 

KliunaiJA 

■ ■■ 

Do. 

■ ■1. 

mmw 

1,402 

Do. 


MuftAlmtU 

AI A 

0.364 

7,916 

KLanJi 

m-mm 

Hiiida 

lA- 

481 

263 

Do. 

All 

Mu^aIiiuiO 

AAV 

087 

601 

KiinroL 

Ari# 

Jliudu 

1 

11,4-3 

15,686 

S Ehati 

♦ -» 

Do. 

l-V- 

163,630 

207,810 

Do. 

-lAA 

Mnaftlnnici 

All' 

267 

133 

Ehatik 

m 14 

ntndu 

i ■ ■ 

C3,3()9 

53,793 

Do, 

■ AA 

Mu^Ieoid 



297 

Kh»itri 

■i + A 

lliudu 

V-- 


9,825 j 

Rhuuiii for Fomh) 

..1. 


Ai A 

33 

102 ' 

Kim 


Hindu 

AI 1 

6,495 

7,4&5 

Koli 

-ll-l 

Do. 

Ar A 

103,000 

115,405 

tt Kumbbir * 


Do. 


267.703 

207.285 

Do, 

¥■ ■ 

Mu^Ttriaii 

■ -lA 

6,963 

11,654 

Kufljni 


Do. 

Ai a 

3,347 

735 

Kunnl (Kuobi) 

All 

Elindt) 

A-ri 

17.S32 

38.476 

tiAkbofiL 

•kmm 

Do. 

AAA 

13,760 

11,439 

Do. 

ri km 1 

MEisnliniJl 

AAA 

3,400 1 

2,840 

Tijurba 

4-^ 

Hindu 

AAA 

*.■ 

0,649 

Lodlia 

«i4 

[Htido 

Ai a 

44.714 

45,524 

Lobiii 

AAA 

Dtt. 

AfiA , 

60,630 

68,119 

D(h 

API 

i^ltiifnlmaii 

AAA 

0.973 ; 

5.076 

MjibawAt 

¥■■¥ 

MuialiiiAa 

An 

40 

129 

Maknoi 

!■ • 

Do. 

4 ■■ 

976 

225 

Mali 


Uimlu 

AiA 

313,276 

358,234 

: It Dll- 

iii 

* Mo^nlnun 

AAA 

6S 

03 

JUratha 


BiuiJu 

AAA 

5a:i 

493 

SlFghwilJ 

4i-P« 

Do. 

PAV 

136 1 

982 

Mim 

■ II 

ILIadu 

■.!■ 

li 

74 

Do- 

AAA 

Aliip^IrniD 

AAA 

16^,590 

145,184 

Silor 

■ H' 

Himdii 

VIA 

it,l99k 

0.019 

Do, 

Ai A 

Mujirthiipn 

A M 

9 

086 

Mina 

An 

Hindu ftnd 


538,920 



133 is* 10 

Ai 1 

4T7,m ; 

Mir (Miraiii) 

W^W 

Hindu 

A riA 

1,912 

3,393 

Do. 

A lA 

HuAflliuaa 

V-V 

12,510 

9.542 

Modii 

VI A 

UIqJii 

AAV 

111,678 

16,839 

Do^ 

VIA 

Hnjudmao 

■■■V 

1,476 

812 

MogbuJ 

-vv 

Do- 

BAA 

10^770 1 

J 9,880 


PerMnUge of 

1 Variftticia In- 
cira-HB (+) 

. £)ocrCei$a (— 

N«t Variitfcn 
luerciie (H^J 
Of Decre^ 

H E M A 1 B 0 p 


5 


§ 

7 


+ 

345^ 

+ 

o.sas 






1,452 



i A 

18 63 

+ 

361 

' ° Inclndess Minihir. 



&‘40 


'“lp2B3 



+ 


"I" 








f IncStulea Sufignh^ 



1^6 


435 



-1“ 

lCK>a 

+ 

124 



+ 

41:^36 

A 

1.131 

t Tndudia Oaf^pitar. 

^ Inuludeti Tiweir. 


- — '■ 

45'8T 


lSi3 




1831 

+ 

lQp329 



+ 

2i9'4] 

+ 

2,307 

1 Include* 



'""2111 


' 2.092 




1,OUT-96 


1439 

V 



4234 

___ 

1,663 

g Indudei Paei. 



Pbl 

+ 

315 




77*4 


14^ 




&7 5rt 

+ 







724 



-j- 

70262 

+ 

S,B27 




63187 


199 



"j* 

AAA 

18'1S 

+ 

AAA 

1^439 



4 - 

83'88 

+ 

SIS 



+ 


+ 



A 


2? 73 


4,4LS 



__ 

23 34 

— 

48p331 

S IncIodM Sutar. 


+ 

9849 

+ 

m 

Includefit^tar- 





485 



+ 

M 

+ 

2.432 




16 36 


1,499 



— 

6S62 

— 

70 




3753 

+ 

3,050 




lO-IU 


]2p346 




I3‘32 


32..582 

f f Indndct Euinrivat 


— 

3973 

— 

4,59t 



+ 

366 37 

+ 

2,618 



— 

6385 


30,644 




30-49 

+ 

2,344 



— 

1648 


440 




AI 1 

177 


810 



— 

25-67 

— r 

17,489 




2r7-^ 

+ 

1,BS8 




68^9 


8i ; 



r 

“T 

342 

+ 

7^r0 




12 65 


44p952 

* 


+ 

3077 

+ 

16 

^ ludLid 20 Boghboiu 


A 

S'lL 

+ 

40 




80^14 


7S7 




9189 


68 



+ 

uri 

+ 

S2.4!i6 




691>&, 


53-J6 



— 

97 64 

— 

357 




11-J3 


29,752 



— 

43-64 


1,481 



+ 

3110 

+ 

2,968 




6-63 


1,037 



+ 

14M7 

+ 

864 




2240 


3.110 





















SUBSIDTABY TABLE IL—) 

Variation in Caste, Trine and Race since l$9l 


CASTti Tbib? oa 

Religion, 


PSBIONS. 

PemnUge of 
Vuiation la^ 

1 cn}.w(+) 1 

Net V&rUtiou 
IncreanQ (*}-) 

Qr Dectui$«i 

RcujJLie. 





1»01. 

1891. 






1 


9 


3 

4 


5 


5 

1 ' 

^ ^o^hio 


Eioflil 

.1. 

32,585 

35,073 

— 

709 


2,4^ 

^ Inelndes B^uri and BuheliiL. 

Mcftlw 

m*m 

Do 

... 


630 


19 52 

+ 

162 


ILuitBxii 

... ■ 

Miiaalman 

... 

53 

... 


*-* 




t 


Dmi^u 


072 

16,019 

— 

4399 

— 

7,044 

-I' Includes Dadeopantlu. 

tN’at 

Da. 


Do 

... 

7,P*S 

7,2!*1 


337 

— 

216 

X Include! Bbapmoji^ 

... 

^du^litkaii 

... 

513 

70 

+ 

632 05 

+ 

413 


Da, 


Afiimutic 

... 

13 

*** 

... 


... 


Nuti (Joginutb) 


Umilu 

... 

32,210 

49,287 

— 

35m 

— 

i7t067 


Sayat 

NiafiA 


Do. 

... 

33,081 

J6,16« 

+ 

245 20 

+ 

£4^921 


mmm 

Do. 

■ ■■ 

16 

793 


97 90 


777 


Po. 

+ -* 

AluBalinJkn- 

... 


lie 

+ 

3,m 

+ 

1,531 


^ OiL (Beldiir) 


UlQlIu 

t— 

IS,123 

22,380 

— 

4563 

— 

10;257 

^ Include BebLir ind RiijkDm- 
bb3r+ 

1 Do. 

.-.-1 


... 

2IS 

S16 


1342 

+ 

39 

1 luelndai Beldat, 

Parakb 

... 

Hiodn 

... 

5 

»«* 1 


... 


i PP 


PfttUaEL 

.11 

HnealiiLiLD 

... 

105,8SK1 

112,m 


5 74 

— 

3,452 


Patvnii 

k.l 

HlEidEi 

... 

2,737 

4,899 


4£’9D 1 

— 

2tl0^ 


Do. 

... 

Mutmlinoa 

... 

23 

2L 


9 5t 

+ 

3 


5 rtirbi_vi 

1 $ ILubari 

Do. 

... 

Hindu 

... 

7/530 

11,163 

_ 

3709 


4tlS0 

§ Tnoludei GoIapiirH^ii. 


Do 


138,lf^4 

SllpSOS 

—. 

3fifl5 


75,314 

i includes Godn nnd Uiboii+ 


MiiBiihnaa 

PPP 

463 

es 

t 

~r 

L 16333 

+ 

4:^3 


Eaiear 

l>a 

+ ** 

Hindu 

Alufidtinim 

^ 1 p 

84,2'ja 

... 

77,352 

17 

6' SO 

PPP 1 

! + 

e,6U 

PI ■ 


tuie^r 

... 

Hmdn 

ppi 

3,136 

p IP 


■ ii 


PI p 


Bfljput 


Do. 

PI 1 

£85,313 

745t,6&8 

— 

S176 

— 

108,955 

Includes Bbutl and Ringar. 

ft Dit. 

*^1 

MnaoImiQ 

p r* 

34,793 

33.532 


4*T6 

— ■ 

1,740 

f f Includei Bhati and Bangor, 


m¥¥ 

Dix 

PhI 

17,692 

6.015 

+ 

9932 

+ 

8,717 


Batlii 

|ii 

H iudu 

PPI 

827 

4,ie£ 


8U23 

— 

3,357 




Dx 

#a b 

714 

PPP 


IPP 


BPP 


RaTTnl (EitJ 

■-11 

tf 

PIP 

6,231 

2,116 


39460 

+ 

4.116 


RoLela 

d 1 B 

it 

4Nfa* 

PI 1 

162 


BPP 


PPP 




_ 





46f8 


29,649 

XX Include* Atitb, Futlr, Kubir- 

NiL[iiik*bd.lii^ PiifL I 

lEanianandif Sunjaii| and 
Suiuswutl. ' 

tt 

•1 B ■ 

H 

#** 

34,7SS 

6l,4tS 


— 

S^uia 

Do. 

m 

V-PT 

Aniifiistio 

P-- 

pp- 

s,m 

7 

5,856 

»*»■ 

+ 

42-88 

PPI 1 


2,511 

PPP 


«■ ■ ■ 


-imm 

S5,6B3 

33,341 

.1. 

5’?2 

+ 

1,747 

SalVi 


Hindu 

PPP 

2,921 

202 


935 81 

+ 

2,0351 


Sant^tuiuli 

PP* 

Do. 

PPP 

SIX> 

1,543 


4815 


743 


Do. 

PPl 

M QRalmu) 

PI 1 

327 


+ 

94 94 

+ 

159 


Saqji 

P 1 1 

Hindu 

P IP 


759 

+ 

50164 


3,31^ 


Sanogi 

PI 1 

JllD 

p.ai 

fi2,S74 

54.121 


330 


1,247 


SflfgtkTB 

«■ ■ 

i Uiitdn 

Pi 1 

I3p«67 

104C2 


3063 

+ 

3,206 


Do. 


AnitniMtio 

ppa 

195 

PIP 


BPP 


«^p 


S«tia 


Hindu 

P-P 

490 

42 

+ 

1,03096 

+ 

464 


Stivai* 

..i 

Do. 

PPP 

4,8d7 

31,459 


84-43 


25.592 


BheVh 


HubA]iDU3 

PPP 

242,046 

332,529 

— , 

27 21 

— 

s 


Bhikuri 

vrP 

Hindu 

ian 

606 

439 

4 

37 35 

+ 

107 




Do. 

PPP 

S,U7 



3403 


632 


Do. 

PI 1 


BPP 

71 

35 


1U3 85 

+ 

36 


^tWBt 

pap 

Hindu 

PvP 

3.912 

4,940 


20^83 


1,029 

%% IjKJudeE Sompuni, 

Po» 

PPP 

^iivfaLcaafl 


2,254 

9p9i;iO 

12;S65 

5,337 


lieu 

— 

3,063 

SbdhJ 

«P* 

Du^ 

p-a. 

40.369 


79-80 


36,999 


Sippiht 

PPP ' 

Da. 


2.i>07 

+ 

321 84 


9,330 


Plrvi 

■ap 

Hindu 

P PP 

31,450 

55^57 


4359 


S4h607 I 


Sonar 

PP- 

Du. 

pa a 1 


e 1,940 


16 95 1 


l3/]e4 


DOp 

PPP 

Huaplman. 

... 1 

27a 

S5 


414-7 2 

+ 

216 


Sondbio 

P-h + 

Ifmdu 

pa ■ 

22,138 

34.503 


35-33 i 


123^5 


Sn'Aiiii 

P + P 

Doh 

P a ■ 

29,170 

24.213 

+ 

EO 47 

"h 

4,9S7 


TainbolJ 

1 IP 

Do. 

ppa 

6,059 

7.0OS 


1243 


946 


Do. 

fa ■ fa 

MiiKilmBii 

PPI 

30 







TmfUS 


Hindu 

41^. 

1.453 

' 2,10 7 


"3060 


619 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— 

Vakiatios is Caste, Tkibe aud Race siscs 1891. 


Casts, Taisc {in Race. 

RuLigtoap 


rcrccntageof 
VariiLitin 
rtcre^{-[-ior 
DLLircsia^ (“). 

N^t Viriiticus 

]acrey«(~|-j 

or 

D^i™a€3(—1 

EitxASsa. 

1901. 

1S®L 


L 




3 

4 

5 1 

3 

7 

® Tell 



444 

Zlindu 

47, W 5 

65,2r0 

— 2720 

— 17,753 

^ iGckdcfl GhoncJiL 

Dcp. 

... 

*44 


Mill il man. 

1(»,360 

0,130 

+ mu 

+ ]D,23G 


TiuUciunJ 


... 

44i 

Bindii 


4,310 

^ 0470 

“ 1,062 

t 

1 * Tlmterii 

*■* 


«* 

Do. ... 

3,711 

2,217 

-h 0783 

4 1,601 


Do. 

■ fi 


... 

^(niLfilmftn. 


01 

+ 5'4& 

4- 5 


, t Tbori 

.if 

if. 

.■■ 

Hindu 

IB,36a 

1S,333 

+ 0 74 

4- 1,033 

f Includw Sa4xeri. 



«. 

... 

Do. ... : 

€3,106 

310,313 

— 7a-€7 

—£51,243 


Do. 


... 

... 

Muaalmiu. 

10,381 

1 U,112 

^ 4742 

+ 6,3fl0 


Do 




Jala 

],^13 



1.** 


t>0. 


<i.* 


Anita la tic. 

9^ 


... 



Aiya 

*** 

.4* 

... 

... 

G3£ 

«. 

f.. 



Jew 

*w* 

.« 

P.. 


5 

15 

— CS’GO 

— 10 


Purdt 


V ii 

... 


33® 

234 

+ 4407 

+ 106 


Slkli 

tmm 

VTV 

..p 

444 

2,061 

1,144 

4- 70 54 

+ 030 


Bralimo 

1 IV 

ill 

f** 

4 14 

m 

*** 

Ilk 

4 14 


Africjiii 

*•4 

444 

f.. 

«b4 

444 

1 

f*. 

4i« 


AmuicEn 


v^m 

*** 

444 

1 ^ 

14 

— S5’70 

— 5 


Armcniaii 


+ TV 

*.. 

4 + 4 

6 

4 

+ 60. 

+ 2 


AuistriAD 

■•11. 

fti V 

... 

4 + 1 

2 

1 

+ 100- 

+ 1 


Dartisb 

vvn 

<« P i 

441 

444 

1 

■ a i 

P + l 

4 P4 


Dutch 

vvv 

41 1 

■ 14 

4 + 4 

1 

411 

PPI 

4 14 


^ Eagl^ 

i^v 

4ki 

1P4 

... 

400 

m 

— 20^5 

— 100 

1 IncluJ^ WelilL 

FroncU 

ViV 

i B ■ 

^4P 

PI 4 

50 

7 

^ GIS'SS 

+ 43 


Gormali 

t-l- 

4b i 

«4 

M4 I 

4 

11 

— 63-ca 

~ 7 


Gwk 


4 B i 

PI 4 

ii* 

! 3 

2 

+ 300- 

+ 0 


Irish 

■>14 

444 

.p. 

4^4 

£3 

121 

— 62'Or 

^ €3 

• 

Msuritiu 

■ -■■ 

i 11 

44b 

41-b 

S 

4 + 4 

+ B B 

4 + 4 


f Fortognija9 

Hilil 

V 14 

441 

1 B B 

So 

50 

+ -fO 

4 35 

Y IncIndiGii Cowaise. 

ItusBwa 

i + i- 


41 B 

41 i 

*** 

3 

4 B.B 

144 

* 

Scotch 

i-ii 

— 

441 

■ 1 + 

69 

0® 

— 4348 

— 30 


Spaniard 

bl-i' 


41 1 

444 

1 

1 


R44 


t 

■ l-i- 

■ 14 

441 

444 

3 

1 

+ ICO' 1 

+ 1 1 


[ ChriaUau Cotii^crta 

4b- h- 

■** 

•i-P 

114 

1,271 

&u 

4 - G7-S3 

4 C27 

1 l£]i;Iiides Madrial, 

§ EuRtstan 


414 

414 

PP4 1 

523 

m 

4- 33-61 

+ 131 

§ Incliidei Anj^b-Tndmn 

European Cnspceidotj 

■ ■■ 

444 

P41 

in 4 

£74 

PI 1 

PI 4 

**# 

and Eaat-lnJiaii. 

CliriatuD UnapecLficd 

■ ■¥ 

4»i 

441 

+ ▼1 

83 

mmrn 

IB 1 

Ip. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI. 

Civil Cosumoii bv age for selected Castes. 


F(Bc«irTjiaE Of ncn Sn UsafiSatm m 


f^ASttr oa Race. 

Toidl, 

a5. 

6-18, 

1215. 

I5-20h 

20^40* 

! 49 and Qvtri' 

Males, 

Females 

Malea. 

Feuiples. 

Maleii. 

Fenmleg. 

MnleaJ Fomalen, 

51dci. 


5bdts.|Fc?fn[ilD3<. 

MalUft+lFviTiaJei. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 0 

10 

Jl 

12 

13 

14 

u 

Ahir 

Hindu 


4S'04 

37-23 

99'87 

99 92 

0357 

01’76 

8128 

37-65 

S2Di 

5-72 

19'74 

1-12 

8 05 

■42 

Hftltu 

Do. 


43'M 

tS-29 

09'Gi 

97-60 

0755 

0339 

83-30 

53-83 

51-80 

u-oi 

17 30 

1 84 

5-20 

70 

Bitmbhi 

Do* 


4373 

33-0@ 


95-37 

96-77 

S755 

79 40 

6218 

5828 

32 42 

2413 

; 

10^05 

■pvi 

Bauri 

Do. 


ivm 

3S-2e 

97-04 

95 05 

8758 

60-37 

73-77 

57-85 

30-26 

5030 

13-48 

203 

27 89 


Bhungi 

Do. 


4662 

31-30 

OS'S! 

00-^ 

07i33 

&0l51 

81-58 

6035 

55-71 

]5-39 

13’6S 

D74 

484 

-63 

t3o+ 

Uugolmin 

... 


3G'3fi 

100- 

100- 

60^ 

lOO' 

8333 

50 

33-33 

... 

... 


760 

... ; 

Blial 

ninidi;i 

... 

t»76 

32'00 

98^5 

S7-5B 

9056 

Sfl-Ol 

OMO 

8061 

78-32 

22-52 

3027 

-84 

12-50 

1J3 1 

BhU 

Ammiatio 


60-34 

37fl^ 

2^-65 

97-69 

03-13 

9539 

0035 

79^5 

71'08 

41i33 

10-08 

516 

550 

1-26 

BlAllDOi 

Hmdu 


2&23 

35-60 

ii7-73 

96-89 

00^7 

86'oe 

6593 

50^1 

32-20 

31-47 

1352 

1-04 

G-14 

-01 

BrAhmftt) 

Do. 


45C6 

2SS3 

99'76 

99-67 

07 21 

8675 

81-03 

52-37 

50-91 

12-68 

2473 

87 

109i 

-28 

Chukar 

Do. 


4454 

31-74 

iOBOC 

93-80 

&761 

86*40 

S4 73 

64-40 

5«>83 

21-87 

2751 

3 81 

IL-Q} 


CbftinJki- 

Do. 

... 

41 9& 

39-34 

99-96 

99^91 

mm 

7e-D2 

Gi-40 

21-95 

33-22 

621 

S-Ol 

•79 

s-o;^ 

*14 

Chaj«J] 

Do. 


64^M 

1 2S-26 

i 10^ 

96-21 

100 

190- 

92-16 

^-42 

6167 

17-96 

16-67 

191 

801 


Cliliipp* 

Do. 

... 

41-71 

g7■^^3 

^47 

9882 

95-72 

8580 

8474 

4i03 

4305 

8-15 

16-87 

•86 

8-78 

'47 

Pfi^waU 

BluBalinAO 


^'33 

4301 

1Q0‘ 

IW 

m- 

1SM> 

j lOOr 

*.. 

23-08 

3636 

.-k-k 

14-28 

... 

•*. 

Dhobi 



4l’3I 

33-24 

^61 

9071 

94-99 

3350 

71-37 

4555 

39-25 

8-61 

15-83 

ri3 

5S47 

-63 

Q rtE^IJA 

AuimiBtio 



' 41-63 

06-55 

9^-05 

95^73 

037y 

01-15 

65-28 

39-24 

2154 

11-12 

2-03 

121 

-62 

GbjHL^ 

IlitkiJu 


4S57 

36-47 

5ig'72 

09 ea 

07-64 

S3 48 

85 39 

4026 

5S48 

730 

£2 80 

80 

692 

-37 

JEtk 

Do. 


4543 

34-50 

GSOO 

08-54 

0448 

3737 

61-06 

45-27 

5 m 

mm 

£3-64 

2 04 

8-49 

-CO 

Do. 

gUtb 

4-l-i 

52 

39 36 

lOO' 

JOO- 

0675 

9001 

08^ 

8D25 

5333 

40 

30-73 

1-ro ; 

5-81 

1-47 

Do. 

Uus-olniAD 

■-d-V 

5714 

424)6 

IW 

lOO' 

100 

KXb 

100- 

ao 

75. 

36-35 

14- 

... 

8 33 1 


KH-imbliQEil 

Do. 

•1 i 1 

4632 

25-56 

9067 

9S’44 

9786 

m2 

8801 

62-39 

66^01 

13 82 

24-95 

D34 

535 

-90 

KiJbi or Pttel Oiiadu 


44^1 

! 3318 



OJ-Il 

78-23 

7615 

71-61 

3761 

22-9S 

25-11 

174 

tl-32 

¥■ ■ 

KAyastb 

Da 

A-- 


21 3B 

' loo- 

100 

0885 

9010 

SD35 


35-05 

2-04 

19-01 

-07 

&'2 3 

... 

Khftti 

Do. 


'4S-17 

27-81 

m- 

9958 

97 81 

87-40 

91-90 

46-72 

66-98 

9B3 

2079 

-78 

7-22 

13 

Do. 

Sikb 

*" 

5334 

45-78 

lOO- 

lOO 

IfXP 

100- 

lOtb 

80- 

3335 

66- 

13-04 


... 


Do. 

Mufl&jmRn 

... 

57-03 

59-47 

100- 

m 

100 

lOQ- 

100- 

lOO 

75- 

... 

45-33 

... 

... 

3 fa 

Kombhtr 

EindiJ 


4013 

34-21 

09-57 

00-80 

0479 

00-40 

8169 

49-21 

4378 


18-92 

1-97 

1(VS4 

-68 ' 

Do. 

MlUJlIoiAtk 

mm* 

50-62 

40-43 


100- 

0018 

06^ 

93-09 

65-79 

667 

31 53 

25 32 

3-10 

618 

1 " " ^ 

AEdiajan 

HmiJu 

Amm 

46-03 

3Ch88 I 

90^ 

00-53 : 

or 54 

00-06 

84-52 

58 04 

51-59 

isaa 

34-58 

-00 

12 06 

31 

Do. 

J&in 

-l + d- 

^69 

28-U 

9981 

9S32 

96-01 

0276 

«8' 

6242 

5647 

0^5 

2827 

1-76 

12 88 

49 

Mdi 

Hindu 

-i + i- 

4« 12 1 

30-50 

! go-76 

9631 

9487 

00^74 

85-23 

60^21 

54-89 

14 26 

23-30 

126 

685 

20 

Mco 

llui^niftii 


52<)5 

4045 

9^m 

99 90 

9600 

9532 

a9'50 

7201 

62-94 

2413 

1664 

1-75 

411 

-48 

SiSiiift 

nindo 

■^i P 

4SS-06 

30-89 

90-73 

99-13 

i7-64 

02-71 

84-70 

53-33 

87-13 

12-51 

2f.09 

1-73 

11-24 

-61 

MoghiA 

Do. 

*mm 

46-60 

17-39 

lUO- 

lOO- 

100^ 

81-82 

300- 

•1 ■ fa 

3333 

2223 

23-oa 

2^49 

6023 

•9*m 

Nti 

Do. 

... 

42^S2 

33-62 

09-69 

89 64 

9^77 

03-5^ 

8831 

3943 

52-58 

543 

vm 

1-27 

4-53 1 


Do. 

Mnulin^ia 

... 

4Se5 

3068 

iwy 

ICO- 1 

,0B'51 

0562 

87-40 

64 96 

COOO 

17-12 

20-67 

442 

4-35 

-20 

ItftbiLri 

Hindu 


46-as 

34<k8 

99']6 

03-13 1 

90^77 

S8r71 1 

9tN>r 

mu 

51 ST 

mi 

21-69 

1-68 

11-04 

-tl?J 

Bajpot 

Do. 

... 

5’23S 

2S'04 

99'dS 1 

09-63 

98^1 

8842 

92-13 

6^50 

6748 

21'05 

35SS1 

201 

16D6 

43 

Do. 

Huiaimiui 

... 

60-8S 

40-89 

m 

99'E2 

9865 

95^ 

9191 

7374 

8440 

3630 

4103 

4-33 

S12 

'47 

Fftth 

Do, 

.-■•r 

0330 

sc^ta 

0i-R2 

JOG- 

0&-61 

98*58 

0819 

05-81 

2g-fll 

71-30 

4542 

723 

1 7'27 

145 

SUokb 

Do. 

. i » 

43-95 

38-9I 1 

OQ-50 

00^31 

970^ 

01-n 

82^75 1 

53-35 

6sve3 

16-20 

20^26 

3-33 

518 

1^7 1 

Sirvi 

Uindo 

... 

351tt 

34-18 

97^5 

98-31 1 

mm 

7579 

7Hfl 

60-51 

3568 

23-11 

115^25 

-&6 

10-54 

..., 

SdOAr 

Do. 

... 

3t58 , 

34-79 

90 68 , 

0078 

04-i:io 

&401 

7178 

70-79 

39 01 

22-83 

1754 

1 75 

1 0-20 

-31 

SoocULiA 

Do. 

■ i-r 

43 70 

23-30 

&e'47 

b9-iS i 

H-63 

CO-72 

82-28 

17-n 

61-09 

5-24 

2&SO 

'82 

\m% 

-IS 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE-IV. 

Profobtiox Of Sexes in Selected Caste. 


Casts, Tblidb Eaci. 

Netubbh or FtuaLss feb 1,000 Mal^ 

A( all ft^es. 

0-5 

5-13 

13—15 

15—20 

20—40 

40 and aver. 


1 




3 

j 

4 

6 

6 

7 

■ '1 

i 

1 Atir 

Qiodu 




1,054 

IpU 

a7fl 

833 

756 


Bslsi 

do PM 

... 


asj 

1.035 

837 

8«9 

815 

963 

1.004 

ItAfnbhi 

do ... 



Sso 

},m 

877 

J,^8 

860 

657 

850 

Baui'l 

do 



1,103 

L66S 

2.438 

1,311 ; 

727 : 

777 

1,100 

Bhingi 

do ..1, 

... 


076 

1,041 

904 

843 

0oa 

1kOS5 

1.003 

Do 

Mtunlmaa 

... 


1 SSO 

1,000 

500 

333 

800 

500 

833 

Bhat 

Hindu 

IP- 


S30 

1,037 

790 

€74 

D-15 

863 

1.S7A 

Bbil 

Aiuiuistio 

*p» 


94fi 

1.1S2 

935 

79e 

830 

932 

l.HO 


Hindu 

*. 1 



S,992 

1,443 

a.i&i 

l,fi3S 

817 

936 

Brdamuk 

do . „ 



925 

1.078 

930 


805 

869 

959 

Cliakar 

do ... 

-M 


0^0 

1.10^ 

1,415 

l,OW 

1 748 

761 

975 

Clisiujir , 

do 1 .* 

... 


918 

998 

666 

605 

831? 

078 

928 

Charart 

d« ... 

... 

#p- 

608 

655 

591 

, eoo 

650 

1,100 


CUitppn 

do 

... 

... 

919 

IDSO 

1 1,361 

GIS 

745 

916 

932 1 


MtiSalinAu 

1-1^ 

444 

848 

2.500 

$,600 

1,000 

816 

1,400 

Hi 

Dhobi 

Uindu.M 


4 1 1 

910 

1,325 

1,044 

544 

m 

1.224 

1,079 


AniniiBtic! 


%*4 

m 

971 

912 

917 

039 

1.139 

905 

Gojsr 

Hindu... 



m 

1,464 

B4T 

619 

876 

614 

m 

Jit 

do ... 




1,276 

899 

070 

882 

643 

7!^6 

Do 

Bibb ... 


*14 

435 

573 

537 

640 

277 

37S 

439 

Do 

ATuaalmao 

■ ■■ 

dmm 

hm 

2,000 

2,100 

1,260 

1,375 

l,0fl0 

1.333 

E^umakliui 

do ... 

w4m 

41 ■ 

845 

938 

; 607 

B3S 

793 

898 

781 

Kdbi or Fattil 

HI fid 0 

1II 

III 

' 779 

537 

978 

1,817 

eoo 

502 

9?3 

KayKAth 

do 

i-i 1 

444 

954 

1,167 

LI 61 

548 

1,051 

473 

fill 

Khali 

do 


444 

678 

679 

864 


718 

842 

i^ooa 

Do 

Sikh ... 

mmm 

n+* 

B63 

1,142 

653 

€35 

833 

1.217 

m 

Do 

Musalman, 

SI b 

III 

tl4 

1.750 

£72 

1,060 

500 

KB 

m 

Kimibhftr 

Hmriu 

i-i-fe 

444 

606 

1.003 

1,0-13 

783 

957 

S39 

87o 

Do 

Musalman 

•iVtl 

PH-* 

666 

686 

S36 

833 

633 

837 

1.113 

Mshajaa 

Hindti 

14 1 

*|i 

931 

1,069 

872 

141? 

931 

m 

952 

Do 

dalu 

4 l| 

144 

979 

968 

036 

851 

974 

m 

1.076 

Mali 

Hindu 

44* 

441- 

919 


1.05S 

86$ 

G64 

m 

970 

Moo 

Muadcitn 

Oi * 

*-* 

903 

\ 996 

694 

754 

723 

97ti 

9L6 

Mitift 

Hindo 

■ ■ n 

4 14 

^ 913 

1.044 

lrl42 

723 

706 


1,052 

Moghia 

do 


4>l| 

693 


560 

714 

500 

L061 

1,6^ 

Naj 

do 

Wmm 

Pi 1 

860 

1,301 

1,046 

€65 

87S 

743 

903 

Do 

Muaalniaii 

Ilf* 

414 

977 

925 

1.000 

021 

1,097 

1,004 

936 

l^abart 

Hmdu 


■ 14 

9X8 

1,'40 

1,120 

898 

711 

655 

990 

Sajput 

do 

1- 

*** 

794 

629 

726 

763 

766 

789 

685 

Do 

MussbUQLtL 

4 11 

444^ 

804 

957 

S97 

855 , 

S67 

m 

970 

Bath 

do 

*1 i 

444 

647 

902 

913 

83? : 

786 

M8 

821 

SIlBlEh 

do 

4*i 

PP4 

906 

970 

892 

869 

832 

861 

939 

Sij^i 

Hindu 

#'iii 


633 

1.249 

1.376 

1,841 

760 

579 

869 


do 

PI 1 

|i- 

913 

5,075 

1.362 

MO0 

659 

775 

882 

^□dhfs 

do 

A*i 

1 I4> 

852 

965 

E26 

676 

74S 

870 

p57 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y. 

DiSTRiHnnoir by Divisions akd States of the principal castes numbebeig sot less than 20,000 Membbbs 




Adib. 

GalaIp 

Bakdiil 

Baubj. 

BoAl^dil. 

ghat. ^ 

DlYlSlOSS AHO STaT^p 









Propor- 

Uoo. 


FropoT' 

tion. 


Prtspor- 

lEOU. 


N'liiabEr* 

Prupop 
tiaa. 1 

Suflabefi, 

Prop&r- 

IEOUp 

f^^I3lb«rp 

Propor¬ 

tion, 

b^umhear. 

N^nmbtfk 

Kumber. 

A 


2 

S 

4 

6 

9 

’ 1 

1 ’ 

9 

10 

11 

12 ' 

13 

Bajpatuia 


1&9A34 

164 

313,174 

332 

1,133 

1 

S0,:£91 

31 

77,123 

79 

31,269 

32 

Western Division 

kii 

3,7C6 

14 

142,073 

043 


... 

28,7ei 

103 

10,037 

39 

11,SSS 

44 

BikAncT 

-i-pi- ! 

T75 

41 

131 

2 

«PP 

... 

3,455 

42 

4,110 

6a 

70 

7 

1,450 

£5 

a 

Juj^almer 

M.Arw^ *** 

*** 

S,980 

"l5 

141 .SlT 

ik 

¥■* 

... 

34,306 

125 

6hS74 

20 

9,606 1 

61 

Sonthern Division 

A 

6761 

46 

da^OBG 

307 

list 

S 

443 

3 

4 

0,071 

40 

8,0©9 

M 

Mewar 

BAnsw&ni And Siiaalgarb 
pBJtnbj^B-rh 


6,652 

64 

40p9M 

2,280 

1.167 

*1 Lhl-El 

397 

199 

222 

m 

n 

1,083 

'Vb 

U 

419 

4 

..«' 

4,302 

297 

2Sl 

2:!6 

42 

19 

50 

23 

5,145 

508 

052 

3B8 

50 

31 

1S6 

30 

DuDgurpiiT 

Siruhi 


56 

'""a 

1 

194 

... 

... 

... 

... 

y7» 

63 

l,39d 

SO 

Hastem Division 


ue,9i& 

sa4 

136,031 

323 

2 

... 

3,032 

6 

@1,012 

10© 


2i 

Jaipur ill 

Kianan^K 
. L&WA w-4 

AIvat 

Bhar&tpnr 

t-k* ! 

67,661 

66,740 

4,676 

264 

1 ^ 

7^4 

76 

84,472 

4,625 

ti 

7t453 

1,772 

SI 9 
609 
93 
gn 
SB 

... 

... 

1,177 

43E 

2 

1,172 

13 

4 

47 

7 

14 

23,680 

86V 

40 

14,230 

g.Vl9 

22^1 

m 

1 H 

16 

1 172 

142 
82 

4,058 

458 

16 

307 

mi 

©93 

13 
60 
6« 

4 

14 
33 

Dholpur 


4^1 

IS 

*** 

++I 

... 




i,m;i 

100 


KarAuli 

Jhid^war 

To^k 

Gundi 

Kotab 

GhakputA 


66 

467 

2,601 

TIO 

6,4iA 

1 " 

t 

62 

176 

42 

; 118 
9 

a.sSo 

2,279 

8-176 

11,170 

1,066 

444 

163 

4J7 

20a 

347 

* *2 

... 

40 

'h 

196 

"s 

1 “ 

783 

j,777 

1 1,335 1 
4,936 
183 

87 

124 

79 

1 n 

7a 

330 

314 

296 

4,024 

217 

2$ ^ 
22 
17 
74 
61 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y—iCttntimitd). 



Buit- 

Bishhol 

Bb AH SEAN. 

CllAICAB. 

CllAltAE. 

CUAEAK. 

DiTiiioya isu Btatis. 

Number. 

Pmpar' 

tion. 

NiimbeT. 

Pititpor- 

tlE>Q. 

N nmber. 

Prfipor- 

lion. 

Hunabnr- 

a 

.2 

IH 

c 

K™bcr. 

PropoT- 

tlUDn 

Number. 

El 

rS 

e 

Q- 

1 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

52 

gG 

24 1 

25 1 

BAJPUTAHA - 

339J86 

349 

49,302 

51 

1.012,396 

1,011 

105,908 

160 

686,023 

70B 

34,475 

35 

WESTEBN nmaiON - 

39.257 

isi 

48,297 i 

1S6 

2fi9,78S 

1,001 

04,888 

250 

76,873 

a9fl 


76 H 

Bikaner »■« 

luemlinei i.p 

jElanrar 

9 

1h551 

37,697 

Am k 

211 

195 

6>m 1 

^496 

37,273 

147 

331 

193 

8H07 , 
a,710 1 
191,^36 

1.099 

fiOS 

993 

8,753 

999 

55,11 i 

150 

126 

285 

58,785 
8,833 
9,205 1 

1,005 

1,2U 

4g 

2fim 

023 

20,752 

5© 

12© 

107 

SODTHSBTT LlVniON 

®7©,6Sil 

1,854 

LOOfi 

7 

123i920 

825 

31,804 

210 

42.436 

2S2 

Sn7M 

la 

Me'BfAr ' 

n&nt^wara i KuMlgarh 
pariabfiwti 

DungikrpLEr 

fiirulij 

11S,481 
p;4,3l!0 
Uk5l3 
33.887 
10,373 

1,160 

6,310 

2,213 

3,385 

071 

1,009 

TTT 

F-*T 

4-tT 

IPT 

10 

Tl ■ 

III 

Tl ■* 

94,902 

9,004 

8,310 

9,liB8 

8,347 

922 
561 
, esd 
969 

411 

57,973 

277 

1,581 

1.138 

635 

2^3 

n 

301 

lU 

41 

a:,458 
3,061 
2,eo4 

3.0IU 

2,313 

305 

135 
601 ' 
©0 0 ' 
150 

l,87fl 

T + T 

1 

1 209 

612 

ig 

A + T 

11 

21 

40 ; 

bastebn nnnswH ' 

fil,947 

1 30 

l-l 1 

... 1 

1 628,724 

1,117 

50,441 

106 

/ 

668.714 

l,0il 

6,886 

11 

J4l^ «-■ 

ISIntaangu'b 

Lctwa 

Alwar 

, Bharatpar 

1 Dhnlpnr 

KarauM 

Jhidawar 

Tcmk 

Bundi 

Kotah 

©Labpiirn p.. 

1,032 

685 

.-A 

.i . 

*** 

'ifiBZ 
IfiM 
3,7W 
IS,603 
L360 

4 

64 

•1 l-F 

•IT* 

■ITT 

■ TT 

Ei 

109 

163 

231 

319 

T«-* 

l-T 

1 !■■ 

Ill 

Tl 1 

■!■■ 

Am.m^ 

MA* 

TIT 

ITT 

Ai m 

T* ■ 

1 1 T 

TT» 

T PT 

T»" 

T*T 

l-l-l 

MAW 

•III 

Tl T 

TTT 

349,895 

7,078 

108 

79,046 

65,343 

34,109 

19,760 

6,398 

8,063 

17,376 

1 38,781 

1 3,830 

1,312 

778 

1 629 

954 
1,041 
1.3ft9 

1 1,260 
708 
562 
1,014 
7l9 
897 

40,117 

2,568 

^97 

0.1^ 

767 

33 

I2ii0 

891 

1 465 

2,844 

1,378 

15t 

738 

74 

12 

1 

78 

SS 

32 

100 

81 

3S3 

217,510 

3,216 

343 

92,32(1 

100,753 

43,104 

23,737 

7,329 

15,789 

10,725 

53,1<(» 

3,001 

m 

S54 
1,230 
1,1U 
3p71& 
2,7 IS 
©41 

m 

©SV 

703 

3,797 

381 

A*m 

£51 

+— 

1 P-T 

'n 

555 

soy 

ItOSO 

©0 

H 

42 

•1 m* 1 

11 

Amk 

■ P" 

© 

ss ' 

11 

20 \ 

□ 
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SUBSimARY TABLE 


DistilIbution by Dmsioss asd States of tub pbincifal cabteb KniiBBitrsG not less than 20,000 

U E M BEKS. 


DlYl£tO}aB 

AHO 

iTATM^ 

CmiirpA. 

UEaWALJ, 

Dlialii, 



Jat^ 

^"rcE>l^5^ 

Propof- 

lEOD. 

dumber. 

Pmjjoiir- 

tiudu 

b" umber. 

1 Frojior- 
1 tl£»D. 

iCuEtiber. 

Prapetr- 
! tion. 

Number. 

Pfrtpuf- 

tlaii. 

Nnmber, 

Fropot* 

tinn. 

I 

2e 

27 

28 


30 

31 

S2 

33 

U 

35 

36 

' 37 

Sajputana 

43,039 

44 

0,659 

6 

4?,926 

49 

12,297 

1 

402.739 

47e 

1 S4S,909 

670 

Western Division, 


m 

l,OiS 

* 

10,809 

42 

4,088 

17 

22.€9l 

87 

368,242 

1,003 

Bikaner 

3.0S7 

62 

-■P^i 

... 

1,251 

21 

■■i i- 


lt391 

24 : 

133.352 

0,SS1 

JusaimfiT 

11 

1 

... 


137 

19 

■ .« 

i-ri- 

4 

1 

351 

' JA 

Murvifar 

12,^44 

64 

Ifil5 

6 

' IV421 

49 

1,53« 

33 

21,296 

no 

219,539 

•ify 

1,134 

Soctlieni DlTlfiioiit 

5pS37 

QG 


1 ... 

4,486 

30 

?,?O0 

1 42 

61.649 

344 

59,421 

390 

NeWAf 

3,930 

38 


<■.. 

8,672 

36 



£0i5T4 

491 

M 138 


Baikswafu & KiiBalgarh, 

' 103 

6 

... 

l-lfe 

94 

6 

.++ 

■ h. 

269 

16 

4 

m/4 - 

PaftabgnrL 

19 

4 


*11 

401 

77 


... 


126 

ISa 

38 

Duugarpur 1 

m 

SS 


... 

79 

9 , 

6 


4 


17 , 

3 

SiJr«LJ 

710 

4$ , 


... 

240 , 

16 

7p754 

£02 j 

144 

9 

77 

5 

Eastern Dirlalon^.. 

1i2A20 

40 

4,644 

8 

82.0 

38 

... 

... 

339,399 

190 

433,249 

770 

Jaipur 

11,^27 

44 

S14 

3 

11,986 

45 

1 

... 

]84,194 

m 

261,566 

t95 

Kiiliangarb 

454 

£0 

lt577 

173 

483 , 

49 

... 

... 

<5,107 

671 

16,059 

1,765 

Lawa , 

iS 

5C 

... 

... 

24 

9 

—1 

... 

2J9 

932 

294 

1,101 

Alwar i... 

2,fll4 

24 

... 


3,036 

G1 



46^046 

556 

^,650 

434) 

Bbnfalpur 

lp305 

21 

ipsro 

3i) 

AlU 

66 

--■r 

... 

41,875 

716 

93,343 

1 48!^ 

Dbolpur 

l4l 

5 

... 

.i. 

3.412 

126 



t0,S96 

T74 

3^887 

lOfi 

KaraLil] 

653 

42 

... 

... 


66 

. .. 


16.764 

lrO05 

829 

JSI 

JbalawAT 

367 

41 

... 

... 

459 

51 

»h. 


3,624 

A24 

548 


lonk 

599 

43 

120 

i 

934 

65 



9.5 U 

696 

9,027 

Dx 

630 

Biinili 

953 

£6 

J05 ' 

e 

flL'l 

iS 

..i 


18,167 


1,694 

QQ 

Kdtali 

V-m 

73 

ina 

■1 

4,051 1 

74 

... 

... 

64,772 

688 

5^027 

92 1 

ShAbpun 

324 

76 

19 

4 

290 

69 



3,591 

941 

9,451 1 

m 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V,——(CtitiAfttiecJ.J 




Mro. 

UlNA. 

BloaoiA, 

jfii. 

Rauabi. 

DinsioVB Ain? Etat& 













Number. 

Pmp^rtren, 

Number, 

Ffopep- 

timi. 

NujqbBr. 

PrdpQltiQQ. 

Nmuber^ 

Prop<]rticiD 

NumLear. 

Propertiom 

I 


63 

53 

fix 

55 

sc 

57 

jsa 

59 

00 

61 

' SAJPUTAKA 

— 

163,596 

173 

477,129 

491 

3,251 

3 

154,763 

159 

99,099 

102 

Wefltarn 

4-T 

1,000 

4 

86,749 

99 

ww^^ 


4£,SOfi 

108 

08,242 

263 

Bikaner 

JaumliDer 

Marwar 

ki ■. 

■ ■-■ 

■•i-fe 

1,000 

5 

1,139 

■H + ft 1 

34,010 

19 

■ 

127 

1 1.^ 

Kl-i 

e-ii-e 

mm-m 

¥■ e 

14,51S 
1.2^:1 

1 26,595 

248 

187 

137 

1,233 

200 

eo,m 

21 

27 

345 

Diruign 


767 

S 

20,897 

156 

1,267 

a 

17,498 


20.574 

107 


... , 

559 

5 

27,956 

174 

952 

0 1 

15.163 

147 

7,644 

068 

74 

jJaDflnrara 4 e Kuaalgarh 

10 

1 

m 1+ 

' 13 

1 

8G7 

52 

4!> 

F&rtabgnrh 

e-ifr 

185 , 

36 

J38 1 

27 

198 

37 

745 

Hi 1 

51i 

11 

Diingarpur 

1 Ir# 

7 

7 

iF4 

«.i 

lO 

1 

3SLI 

89 I 

829 

83 

Slrobi 

H m 

G 

... 

5,308 

343 

37 

6 


21 

11,374 

736 

Z^Etern Pi^vian 

... 

iea,92d 

298 

427,988 

700 

034 

2 

94,960 

109 

10,288 

le 

Jaipur 

a-i-i 

664 

2 

240,901 1 

906 

2 


43,033 , 

361 

8.460 

13 

Eiahangarh 

4 ea 

■ mb 

iPH 1 

841 

37 

kmm 

¥i% 

l^ST 

07 

14,903 1 

168 

190 

21 

Lawa 

Alwor 

■I1 h 

ft** 



79 

49,245 

295 

594 


’■ ■ p- , 

.41 + 

251 

380 

iss7 

ft! ft 

17- 1 

Bburafcpttr 

ftrift 

fit,540 


12,098 , 

193 


i-e-i- 

11,154 

178 

5n 

8 

DJiolpnr 


.— 


14.076 

£12 

19 1 

1 

4,75! 

175 

€5 

S 

KaranU 

-■f i 

"^225 


31,005 

2,016 1 

... 

ft 14 

S.136 

m 

loi 

li) 

Jhakwar 

ftfti 

14 

415 

46 

*Pf¥ 

ftftft 

1,76a 

m 

183 , 


Took 

fti 1 

208 

15 

8.842 

G16 

44 

3 

3,074 

146 

417 

29 

Biindi 

ftftft 

69 

4 

22,353 

l,30f. 

e-e-i- 

fti ■ 

S.9S1 

174 i 

1^000 

^ 1 

Kntfth 


lp073 

20 

47,305 

SOS 

910 

1? 

9,779 

179 


48 

Slobptira 

ftii 

13 ; 

3 

G03 

155 


■ ftri 

700 

179 

^19 

51 
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SCJBSIDIARY table 


KAlWiniAlSI. 

1 KMiBI oil P4TEL, 

KaYASTEIh 

Khati. 

jCuimtfiR- 


auu. 

Humber* 

tifui. 

Humbor. 

Propoi> 

tiOili 

; Nunibc'r, 

Fropor- 

tlDJU 


PropOrlicm 

Kmuber. 

Propi^rtitiB. 

Nuiaber. 

Pro por¬ 
tion. 

Him* ter. 

tlta. 

' m 

39 

iO 

41 

i2 

13 

41 

4a 

43 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

21,261 

23 

6G,r$0 

69 

37,771 

39 

152,037 

1S6 

261,521 

272 

754,317 

7T6 

318,285 

322 

10,6S9 

41 

43,325 

107 

3.754 

64 

4li477 

160 

07.190 

sso 

232,565 

BB7 

08,979 

247 


34 



sfie ■ 

5 

14,051 

310 

35.195 1 

SflO 

58,285 

DG3 

7,907 

136 



1 . 

p+p 

■ ■p 

■ ■■ 

1,205 

i64 

6,248 

716 

779 

106 



43^325 


S,467 

44 

27,420 

142 

60,700 

2C2 

171,052 

884 

55,233 

i 2S5 

420 

0 

23,42fi 

l&O 

1,620 

11 

18.422 , 

123 1 

46,648 

304 

134,902 

898 ' 

20,828 

189 

439 

4 

SjITfl 

S3 

1,377 

13 

18v423 

179 

31,945 

sio 

98,8^ ' 

910 

15,936 

155 


37 

2 

■>■ 1 

•■ i i 

i,m 

72 

G,840 

4U 

5G 

3 


i i i 

' 


02 

10 

PPP 

P^. 

1954 

6G8 

6,712 

1,003 

C07 

' 117 


■ ■» 


i.sis 

15 

1 

ppp 

441 

2,359 

130 

6,594 

859 

270 

27 

*-■* 

III 

5,913 


145 

^ 0 


*** 

8,202 

531 

13,908 

i,m 

6^957 1 

256 

10,196 

13 

T + P 


17,391 

61 

92,166 

IB4 

151,674 

269 

886,860 

087 

228,478 

486 


30 



7,557 

23 

48,710 

1S3 

87,024 

327 

227,302 

655 

115,910 

43e 



35a 


1,777 

195 

105D 

32-1 

7,973 

844 

4,439 

m 


III 



■1 

t 

09 


45 

163 

ino 

591 

138 

517 

""iss 

9 

2 

■■P 

PP- 

III 

1,900 

1^7 

24 

33 

148U 

9340 

179 

157 

10,773 

11,983 

339 

101 

45.081 

31il97 

£48 

486 

37,879 

sojas 

337 

332 

■ ii 



2h499 

92 


«ii 

1 3,706 

137 

13,814 

6L3 

m 

7 


; **■ 



1 100 

TO ■ 

km 


2,873 

133 

B,e38 

615 

... 



»ii 

1 ■■■■■ 


030 

70 

1,417 

167 

1,375 

162 

1 5,697 

621 

1,931 

220 



■ 


&13 

45 

2473 

162 

3,404 

137 

1 10,699 

746 

6,594 

460 






SI 

2,801 

107 

4,350 

2^18 

11,894 

065 

13,987 

701 

11 

493 



P"P 

1,702 

32 

1 7,403 

130 

, 13,268 

225 

20,807 

a&3 

35,577 

653 

“in • 

1 h K 

■1 ■ p 

40 

11 

7»fl 

1^17 


474 

3,463 

813 

1,553 

434 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— 


EjJPUT. 

Bath. 

SUEKU. 

Snvi. 

So^AP. 

BoiAmtA, 

Ntmxbcr. 

Piop^rtioD. 

Htimber 

ProporUoQ. 

Humber 

Propflnion- 

Humber. 

Pro port! an. 

Humber 

FrafKjrtmo. 

Number. 

Proportion. 

62 

630,2S9 

»60.687 

64,401 
SI,313 
180,883 

m,S47 

03,773 

4,907 

3,312 

e,fiS9 

13,356 

£3S,303 

124,343 
fi,003 
103 
33,833 
11,031 
£3,101 
7,387 
8,301 
3,163 
4.636 
14,616 
1.60S 

03 

63S 

1,038 

938 

4,262 

935 

S07 

flOl 

397 

617 

699 

0G4 

413 

431 

560 

386 

403 

30 

1 816 

' 471 

i 360 

221 
270 
374 
373 

&4 

17,e92 

17,603 

17,692 

+ PP 

m+tf 

*+n 

1 p p 

Pt + 

III 

P + + 

il 

III 

M fa-1 

l-l 1 1 

PI4 

III ' 

PPP 

faPP 

fail 

III 

i fa fa 

65 

IB 

0S 

303 

PI p 

P" ■ 

A+A 

•API 

ppi 

1 i i 

•IPP 

4 faP 

III 

Arm 

mAA 

1 P P 1 

1 60 

242,0i6 

34,580 

4,209 

6,569 

24,009 

18,688 

12.139 
938 1 
0 07 ! 
098 1 
3,777 

188.872 

97,;@57 

3.013 

31 

19,614 

16,037 

12,137 

5,474 

S.flSl 

6,142 

4860 

17,070 

942 

6T 

2^9 

133 

72 

759 

126 

124 

138 

57 

190 

70 

244 

836 

36B 
422 
110 
237 
250 
44S 
349 i 
314 
56S 
2S5 
3U 
221 

ca 

31,450 

Ol.lOS 

A fa^ 

s'i'ios 

S43 

PPP 

■ ■ P 

P IP 

348 

III 

1 PI 

■ "P 

PPH 

III 

1 1 fa¬ 
il P 

r + A 

PPP 

■ bP 

PI i 

G8 

32 

ISO 

PPP 

"'ifll 

a 

P-iP 

PkP 

* + * 

III 

22 

Pi i 

Pi ■ 

#-P 

Pi-fa 

PPi- 

PPP 

PPP 

PPP 

PPP 

PPP 

PfaP 

1 fa 1 

70 

' 69,iai 

28.558 

7,900 

760 

SC^.OOS 

0,807 

0,977 
£00 ; 
410 
476 
1,674 

30,708 

16.539 

760 

33 

2.600 

1,779 

L277 

776 

773 

1^5 

2,123 

8,562 

270 

71 

71 

110 

13 
102 
‘ 103 

06 

€7 

80 

96 

48 
102 

50 

62 

85 
124 

32 

28 

49 

86 

72 
66 
G8 
03 

73 

S213S 

IPS 

PPP 

9 

ipi 

Pi.p 

9 

■ lip 

PPP 

£S,1S9 

PPP 

PPP 

■ IP 

III 

PI 1 

III 

23,0a5 

5 

39 

1 ■ I 

PI i 

n 

23 

*-P 

Phi- 

Pi fa 

Hi 

III 

Pi fa 

PfP 

3 

PPP 

ppAi 

S& 

AAm 

>#faP 1 

PI 1 

Pi ■ 

PPP 

'2410 

+« 

2 

PI 1 

PPP 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Obief Clans of Rajputs. 




Males. 

FcmoJee. 

Mai^ GUJfi Am BoB-DiV££i03rs. 

PervODi, 

UJct 

F™alai, 

1 


U 

B 

4 

' 1 



2 

8 

4 

Bir OoojJiT— 


7,m 

3.943 

3,963 

Gohlote Or SisodiA. 

(CoKfd.) 





EirQDOjAT ^.4 


1 a,53i 

1,795 

1 1t”3S 

Kslwa 


— p 

1 ^ 

U 

25 

SiluLrwil 


4,3T5 

2,US 

2^ 

Kiiimwat 

WWW 

Pll 

84 

, 62 

22 

BnDE]4jii— 





Kikavrat 

111 

Pi k 

212 

J4S 

64 

i Bundotn 


22 

23 

■ ■■• 

Eiahnawat 

11. 


7 

2 

5 

BjDCp Bciij or — 





K^ltochA Qr Kc^reciba 

... 

5 

v+. 

5 

Bela or Br,qi 

Ill 

339 

133 

, 106 

EumbhavAt 



101 

4S 

113 

Chaora^ 











CtiftOra 

... 

3 

1 

2 

Mafab 



11 

4 

7 

Choliui or HAra— 


«fl,4eo 

* 

47,139 

39,271 

BlADgalia 

-■4 

... 

2 

1 

2 

Bhodouria 


609 

171 

434 

lUnawat 



i,im 

019 

460 

BaIoI 


Cl 

26 

B5 

Sakrawat 

% 

... 


3 


3 



1 

I 


SaklAWAt 



578 

325 

; 254 

Gbandd 


14C 

107 

42 

Sorangdco 

*** 

... 

21 

10 

11 

ChohiD 


69,411 

37,403 

31,038 

SorabgdawAt 

... 


83 

22 

14 

CbooDm-n 

... 

7?& 

365 

m 

fi^oeUa 

«* 


45,670 

25,428 

30,442 

DflOrA 

... 

6,493 

3,172 

9.321 

Ddawat 

1 


**w 

1 

1 

' •>** 






GbernaJ — 






flara 


9,319 

l,52D 

3,796 







Kliccchw 

wm 

1,637 

S59 

CCS 

Giiflrwal 


... 

11 

2 

1 

NJmRiVAt 

-¥¥ 

4 

■ ■■ 

4 

Gohfil^ 






Koorbhim 


729 

411 

31S 

GoheJ 

Gor— 

#*+ 

IPI 

1,040 

773 

868 

Pkha 

TIP 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Got 

l.f 

.■1 

9,440 

! 4,205 

4,541 

Sflnwflt 

■P P 

1C 

IS 

4 

Jlida— 



0,440 

2,630 

2,518 

Sonigorm 

Amm 

321 

140 

181 

Jbaltt 

Vlll 

pp-i 

5,4S1 

2,618 1 

2,613 ' 






Macwfljia 

1-1 » 

1 IP 

15 

12 

3 

l>*bi 

1 i 1 

m \ 

166 

121 

Kechwaba orCnabwaba— 


100,180 

82,052 

38^134 

Doliifi— 





Bankawat 

WWW 

mww 

HO 

84 

62 

Dthm 

l-f* 

4,823 

2,141 

2,GS7 

Dhccrawat 

WfkW 

WWi 

97 

IS 

12 

DAhima — 





Dudawot 

ri-P 

mww 

7 

5 

2 

DAhima 

■ 1-1 

C 

5 

1 

Hudirdeka 

w*w 

*-P 

75 

28 

48 

^ Dor or Dodi— 





Jbamawat 

■ pp 

Wim 

44 

22 

21 

Dor or Doda 

WWW 

12 

13 

7 1 

J&gi Eaehvraba . 

■ -P 

i-p 

18 

9 

D 

Gohloto or Siaodiit^ 


&I,36S 

28,968 

22,m 

Kacbii'aba 


+-P 


57,240 

ZSfidB 

AlioiTa or Ada 

WWW 

es 

Si 

41 

KhaDgTotc 


Pi ■ 

u 

10 

4 

BagTAWAt 


14 , 

9 1 

5 

Kboomhawat 


+ PI 

22 

13 

10 

BhakrawAt 

*wt 

73 

S6 

4T 

KEdlianatia 

Wkm 

PPP 

343 

114 

£2i 

Bhakrot 


12 

7 

5 

Naitika 

wwm 

PPP 

2,m 

U22 

1,160 

dlAOWJul 

1 ■ h ^ 

1 

1 


Natbawat 

lilt 

Pll 

177 , 

107 1 

70 

Cbiodrawat 

mww 

CC3 

306 

35? ' 

Nikawat; 

PI w 

PPI 

23 

22 

*** 

ChaondAWAt 

WWW 

152 1 

79 

73 

Fi^faanot 

WWW * 

WWm 

1G2 

101 ^ 

G1 

Chanda Wat 

PI i 

1,192 

667 

6S6 

Badark 

WWW 


150 

121 

SO 

Dnlmrat 


212 

190 

1 

6S 

Baghubabsi 

+*p 


30 

20 1 

10 

Gehloto 

«ii 

810 

344 1 

466 

Eajawat 

i i k 

-1 

1,013 

646 [ 

197 
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^SUBSIDIARY TABLE Yl.—{C&ntd.) 
Chief Clans of Rajputs. 



A^n Sus-Dmsrosfs. 

FeiioDa. 

MaloA. 

1 Femalcfl. 

BUn{ AST) 

For«ona. 

Malea. 

FeEnaki. 

1 




3 

4 

I 



2 

3 

4 

EochWAha or CmtiTraba— 




foi&nki OF CbfllMk- 

-(Ctenicf.) 





Shekhatrat 

... 

— 

3,432 

2,150 

I,2?3 

Kalira 


... 

12 

7 

5 

Sultanot Of Sultaowat 


4 

... 

4 

KaOiawat 

... 


X2 

1 

11 

PariLar of Pnibiar or 

Padyar-- 


&,44S 

4p2S0 

i,15S 

' SolAiikt 

.p. 


18,604 

. 8^29 

0,035 

Indci 


... 

I.ISO 

543 

697 

T.k or Tak.hw:^ 




ii.. 


Pttrihar 


... 

S,318 

3,746 

4,572 

Tak 

... 


109 

50 

69 

Paminf Of FaftTPar — 



43sda5 

23,038 ' 

20,397 

TitAn Or Jadcn^ 



74,040 

33,832 

31,784 

BaraGia 


... 


3 

■ iP 

Bliatti 

--- 

... 

33^607 

13,5E0 

M,04d ^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

Occupations. 

(TABLES X7 and 2V-A,) 

255, The distribution of the population by oMupation or by their means 
of livelihood is shown in Table -XV, This table, which distinguishes, in the 
case of each occupation, actual workers from dependents, and shows oocupA" 
lions combined with agriculture, Las been divided into three ports. Part 1 
gives the total number of persons in Rajputana subsisting by each occupation^ 
Part H shows their distribution by Natural DiWsiQits and States ; and 
Part III contains the statistics of persons residing in each of the eight Cities 
of Rajputans, Table XV-A shows the Subsidiary Occupations which are 
combined with certain selected Principal Occupations, 

256. It was recognised that the 6Uing up of the occupation oolmnns was 
the most difScuIt portion of the task imposed upon the enumerating agency 
and, as this was the first occasion, moreover, in two States—Partabgarh and 
Banswara^on which an attempt was made to record the occupations of the 
people, the instructions issued to the enumeratora were conser^uently of the 
fullest and most elaborate description. These instructions which were taken 
from the Imperial Census Code ran as follows “ Columns ^ and 10 (occupa¬ 
tion.) 

Do not use general or inde6ni£e terms, such as ” service, " “ Government 
service, ” » shopkeeping, ” « writing," « labour,” etc. Find out and state t he 
exact kind of service, the goods sold, the class of writing or labour. If a man 
expresses doubt ns to what he should consider his principal occupation, qak him 
pu which of his occupations he siienda the most time and enter that in 
colunin 9* 

If a man says his occupation is service, disiinguieh-- 

Government service. 

Railway service, 

Locn] or Municipal service, 

Village service, 

stating in each his rank, what branch be serves in, and the mature of bis 
work. 

In the case of domestic service state precisely the kind of service rendered, 
and also enter the occupation of the person to wijom it is rendered, «r. p., zu- 
mindaris cook, baniya's water-carrier, etc. 

Show pensioners as military or civil, as the case may be. 

Show persons who live on the rent of lands or buildings in towns as 
J and lords. 

Show persons who live on money lent at interest, or on stock, bonds or 
other securities, as capitalists. 

In the case of agriculture distinguish— 

Rent receivers, 

Actual cultivators, including sharers, 

Field labourers, separating those regularly employed from rhow who work 
by the day or by the job. 
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Show gardeners and growfiPS o£ special products Buch as cardamumSf 
betel, pepper, etc., separately. 

In the case of labourers, not being agricultural kbourers, distinguish nav¬ 
vies or earth* wo rice PS, labourers in mines, stating the aubatance mined such 
as coal, stone, mica, gold, etc., and operatives in mills, workshops, or factories, 
stating the kind of mill or factory, such as jute mills, cotton mills, rice miUs, 
lac factories, rope works, etc. 

In the case of clerks show the occupation of the clerk s employer, and 
show separately accountants, cashiers, typewriters and salesmen in a hops. 

In the case of traders specify carefully the kind of trade, and state whe* 
ther they make w’hat riaey deal in. 

In the case of large manufactneers show the proprietor as a manufacturer 
and specify the branch of manufacture, as cotton manufacturer, etc. For minor 
industries state precisely the nature of work done, for example, whether a 
weaver weaves cotton, silk, carpets, etc., whether a bangle maker makes ban* 
gles of glass or lac, and so on. 

Woman and children who work at any occupation, of whatever kind must 
be entered in this column, whether they earn wages or not. 

Subsequently, on receipt of the revised edition of the Imperial Code, the 
supervisors and euumemtorB of those States in which there were factories were 
instructed to be careful "iu the ease of persona engaged in the preparation and 
supply of material substances to distinguish between those engaged in hand in¬ 
dustries and those who own or who are employed in mills or factories, whether 
large or small, and whether under European or Native management. If, for 
example, a man described himself as a weaver, he should be usted not merely what 
Hubstauce he weaves, but whether be works a baud loom of his own or is employed 
in a power loom mill. *’ With regard to the entry of Subsidiary occupations 
the rule ran T£ a man has several subsidiary occupations enter only that 
on which he spends most time. ’* In the case of dependents (column 11) the 
enumerators were warned that “only those persons who were absolutely 
deueudent were to be entered in this column, and that women and children 
who work at any occupation, of whatever kind, whether they earn wages or not 
should not be shown as dependents. In the case of a Joint family several mem¬ 
bers of which earn money the entry in column 11 was to be the principal 
occupation of the eldest. Servants were not to be shown as dependent on the 
occupation of their master. ” The iustruetious appear to have been carefully 
followed to the best of their ability by tba enumerating staff and the return 
is probably fairly precise and complete. Out of a population of nearly ten 
millions only 2,089 persons or 2 iu every 10,000 have been shown as of “inde¬ 
finite occupation. 

257. The occupations returned by the people have been classified a toord- 
ing to the scheme drawn up by the Census Commissioner, who remarks in hia 
covering letter that the points to be observed in the scheme are the follow¬ 
ing ;— 

•.fn The classes, orctes and anb-orfera cf the elasriBcation of 1891, 
as set out at pa^ 91-93 at tba General Report and pages. 
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XU aad 455-4r5 of tbe first TOluttie of the TableSj have been 
retained with the following exceptions "i— 

(а) Class G.—Indefinite occupations and means of aubeis- 

tence independent of occupation, has been sub-divided 
into — 

G. — Unekvlled labour, not agricultural. 

H, *— Means of subsistence independent of occopa* 
tion. 

(б) Order XXII. —Complex occupations, has been omitted, 

(2) Provision has been made throughout for distinguishing persons who 

make particular articles from those who sell them, except in 
those cases where the two functions are well-known to be com^ 
bined, 

(3) “ Under Class D. preparation and supply of material substances, the 

group headings in each Sub-order are arranged so ae to make it 
possible to distinguish persons engaged in hand industries ^rried 
on in their own bouses, from persons who own, or are employed 
in mills or factories, whether large or small, whether under Euro¬ 
pean or Native management, and whether operated by special 
motive power or not.’' Mr. Risley further points out that “al¬ 
though the classes, orders and sub-orders of 1891 have been re¬ 
tained, the system now adopted for dealing with occupations 
differs very materially from that employed in the last Census, The 
figures of 1891 gave merely the population supported by the 
various occupations j males and females were mixed up ; and no 
attempt was made to distinguish workers from dependents. Makers 
and sellers, again, were shown together, and no distinction was 
drawn between home industries and industries carried on in 
factories." 

The process of classification, according to the new scheme, in the Census 
office was long and tedious, and a considerable period of time 
was taken up by frequent referctieea to the schedules and, in 
certain cases, to the local authorities in order to elicit the mean¬ 
ing of doubtful or little known occupations. 

258. The various means of livelihood are divided into the following 
main classes:— 

A. Government 

B. Pasture and agriculture. 

C. Personal services, 

D. Preparation and supply of material substances. 

E. Commerce, trap sport, and storage* 

F. Professions. 

G. Unskilled labour, not agricultural, 

H. Means of subsistence independent of occupation. 

Subordinate to these eight classes come 24 Orders which are sub-divided 

into 79 Sub-orders, and these Sub-orders are further divided into 520 Groups 
which represent the various means of sustenance returned in the schedules. 
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259, The gGoeral distribatioa oC the population by occupatiou ie shown 
in Subsidiary lable I annexed to this Chapter^ which gives the percentage on 
the total population o! the persons supported und of the uctual workers, as 
well as the percentage in each Order and Sub-order of ‘‘actual workers’' and 
“dependents.” It also shows the percentage of the total “actual vvorkeia” em- 
ployed in cities and in rural areas, and the percentage of the “dependents” to 
the “actual workers” in cities, and in rural areas. In this table rural areas 
means everything except cities, 

CLASS A-GOVERNMENT. 

260. This Claes comprises three OrdersI, Administration ; II, De¬ 
fence; and HI, Service of Foreign Native States. 

Of the 425,586 persons in this Class 2S9,S05 or 68 per cent, belong to Or¬ 
der I, that ie, are supported by administrative work ; 135,659 are engaged in 
the defence of the country; and 72 belong to the service of Foreign Native 
-States beyond Kajputana. The percentage on the total population of persons 
supported is 4-38 and of actual workers 3-24. The percentage of actual work¬ 
ers employed in rnra] areas is 77-36 as against 22*64 employed in the cities 
hut the percentage of dependents to actual workers is higher in the cities than 
in the rural areas. 

ORDER r—ADMINISTRATION. 

361. This comprises four Sub-orders1, Service of the Imperial Goverti- 
ment and Local Administration; 1. A, Service of the Kajpu tad a States (this 
Sub-order was iiitrodueed subsequently to suit the requirements of the Native 
States) ; 2, Service of Local and llunidpai Bodies; 3, \'ilJage service. The 
figures of The first three Sub-orders, that is 1, l-A, and 2 only refer to occupa- 
tions inseparably connected with the main end of Goveroment, and do not 
include persona employed in special functions, such as sanitation, engineering, 
medical work, etc., who are shown separately under their proper deaign.ations. ' 

262. The number of persons supported by Sub-order I is 558. Of these 
nearly 40 per cent, are workers 

The dependents are mostly the families of the clerks and chwprassis 
attached to the offices of the Local Administration. 

263. Sub'Order 1-A contains 153,876 persons or 1-53 per cent, of the 
total jxipiilutioii. The percentage of workers and dependents Is 45*70 and 
54 30 resj>ectively. This Sub-order ia divided into two groups (o) Chiefs, 
nobles aud their families; (it) Darbar officials and menials. The latter eon' 
tains over 92 percent, of the aggregate of the Sub-order, 

264. There are 13,242 persona supported by employment under Local 
and Municipal Bodies. The percentage of workers is 43‘63 and of dependents 
56‘37. The majority of the [arsons are included in the group clerical establish¬ 
ment. Muiuclp.alitie3 have only been started in a few towns in Rajputatm. 

265. There are 122,162 persons or 1*26 per cent, u£ the popidation in this 
Sub-order, which Includes non-agrlculiural headmen, accountants, wiitchmeii 
and other village servants. It is probable that under the first head a number 
of headmen and their families are included who are really cultivating land¬ 
holders but who have been entered in the schedules as palel the local designa¬ 
tion for a headman. For Native States I thiuk it would be advisable not to 
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bave an entry of beadmen in thU Sab-orderj because all bead men bare some 
Iande<i interest in their villages* The aetiial village menials, on the other 
hand, are, doubtless, considerably understated, because, unless village service 
was apeciScaliy entered, they would be classed under the general designa¬ 
tions of carpenters, blacbsroitha, leather-workers, etc. The actual workere 
form 42*60 per cent, of the persons supported by village service. The percent¬ 
age of dependents to actual workers is higher in the cities because most of the 
women and children in rural areas work in the BeMs* 


ORDER ll-D£FENCt. 

266. This Order contains three Sub-orders, tn* 3 ,, 4, Army (Imperial); 
^*A, Army of the Raj puts n a States; and 5, Navy and Marine. The number 
contained in this Order is 1S5,650 or 1'40 per cent, of the popukition. 

267. There are only 3,r0a persons supported by service in the Imperial 
Army of whom, as might be expected, tiie larger portion, 59 per cent- are 
actual workers. The children at the Lawrence Military School at Abu who 
are practically all the sons and daughters of military men raise the percentage 
of the dependents, 

263, This includes («) Imperial Service Troops and (&) State Troops 
other than imperial Service, The number of persons supported by this 
Sub-order b 131,953 which is equivalent to I-36 per oeut, of the total popu¬ 
lation. Of this number nearly 95 per cent, belong to the second of the 
headings, mentioned above, namely, State Troops other than Imperial. The 
actual workers among them who number 64,014 are not, however, troops in 
the ordinary sense of the term but form the irregalar escorts of the Chiefs 
and their principal nobles and officials. Under this heading 295 female 
sweepers, employed in regimental lines are included- The number under 
heading (a) Imperial Service Troops is 7,330, vh., workers 4,016 and depen¬ 
dents 3,314. 

269. The Navy and Marine are represented by 1 sailor, a railway paesenger. 

ORDER IH— SERVICE OF FORElOrJ NATIVE STATES- 

270- In relation to Kajputana this Order shows only those persons who 
are employed in the (Tivil and Military services of Naiive States outside of 
RajputaDB, whereas in Part II, which gives the statistics of each. State, persons 
in the service of the Tabulatiag State are distinguished from persons who 
belong to the service of any other Native State whether situated in Rajputana 
or elsewhere. The Order is divided into two Sub-orders Nos. G and 7, but the 
number of persona, 72, included in them is too small to require comment. 

CLASS B—pasture and AGRICULTURE, 

271. 5 631 438i»rsoi.«tir5r'31 per centofUepopolation «re Jneluded in 

this class which is divided into two Orders; — 
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. ORDER IV-PROVISION AND CARE OF ANIMALS. 

272. Order IV*—Provision, and caro of animAiB, contains 152(140 persons 
and is divided into two Sub-orders, namely, 8, Stock breeding and dealing, and 
9, Training and care of animala* 

273. This contains 149.710 persons or 1*54 p«r cent- of the total popula¬ 
tion, of whom 66’7 5 per cent, are returned as workers. It is divided into a 
number of groups which differentiate between persons who are connected with 
horses and mules and those who arc connected with cattle, camels, sheep and 
goats, and pigs. Herdsmen, and shepherds and goatherds are also shown 
under separate headings. These last two groups ooniain 45,388 and 41,501 
persons respectively. Sheep and goat breeders and dealers with their depen¬ 
dents number 36,489 and cattle breeders 14,072. The camel breeders, who 
are returned ehiedy by Marwar, and Mewar, number 9,844* Both Bikaner 
and Jaisaltcer are well-known camel-breeding tracts and the small number 

shown by them is due doubtless to the fact that camel -breeding is mostly 
carried on by land -owners and is subsidiary to agriculture- The same remarks 
apply to horse-breeding. The landowning and other closes are gener^ly 
averse to mule breeding and few, i£ any, mules are bred in Rajputana, Pig 
breeding too, as a means of Uvelihcjod, has very few followers. 

27 I Of persons engaged in the training and care of animals over 
two-thirds are horse and elephant trainers. Farriers comprise the greater 
portion of the remainder. 

ODRER V—AGRICULTURE- 


275- This is the main occupation followed in Rajputana and supports 
5 , 479,298 persons or 56 35 per cent of the population. Out of the total 
number of people supported by agriculture 64-04 per cent, are actoal 
workers who, as was to be expected, almost all reside in rural areas. The 
percentage of dependents to actual workers is twice as high m the cities 
L in rural areas because many of the large land-owners live in the cities, 
and the wives and children of these wealthy men take no part m the agri^ 
cultural work of their estates, whereas ici the rural areas the wives^ and all 
but the very young children of the ordinary cultivators assist in the weed¬ 
ing and other general field labour. This Order is divided into four Sub¬ 
orders the actual strength of which is shoivn below:— 


Sub-order. 


Actual Strength. Percentage on total 


10. Land-holders and tenants 

11 . Agricultural labourers ... 

12. Growers of special products «. 

13. Agricultural training and 

Supervision and Forests ... 

Total 



popalatioD, 

5,010,968 

51*53 

451,867 

4*65 

12,389 

0'13 

4,074 

0*04 

5,479,298 

56*35 


276. Persons who have an interest in land form the large majority 
and constitute over 88 percent, of the total of the Order and 51*53 per 
cent, of the entire population of Rajputana. The actual workers, of whom 
0‘40 per cent, only live in cities, form 62'66 per cent, of the persons sup- 
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ported. This Sub-order has been divided into two main groups:—Rent- 
receivers and Rent-payers, and each of these in turn has been farther 
sub-divided into three separate headings. 

The Kent-receivera contain 434,S45 persons or nearly S per cent, of the 
total agricuhuml population. The three headings into which this group haa 
been aub-divided are (<*) Non-cultivating land-holders or land-owners; Cul¬ 
tivating land-holders or hmd-owners; (o) Unspecified land-holders or laud-owners. 
Of these, (tj—Cold rating land-holders, coo tain a the largest proportioo, namely, 
223,729 persons. The nunihec under (a) is 191,487; and under (e) 20,029. 
In all three sub-divisions the number of dependents exceeds slightly that 
of the aetaal workers. 

The Rent-payers number 4,576,723 persons or 83 per cent, of the agri¬ 
cultural population. They are divide<l into (o) Non-cuMvadng tenantB, 
250,100; (5) Cultivating tenants, 2,184,623; (c) other cultivators 2,081,940. 
The cultivating tenants are more than eight times aa numerous ns the non-cnl- 
tivating tenants which shows that in the Native States the land is mostly in 
the hands of the actual working farmers. Many of those returned under the 
heading “Other Cultivators” are probably cultivating tenants who were entered 
merely as kastkaT. 

277. Agricultural labourers number 451,867 persons or 8'2 percent, 
of the agricultural population. They are divided into Farm servants, Field 
labourers, and Jhum cultivators. The first term denotes persons engaged 
for agricultural work by the year or for a long term, and the second, persons 
Gimitarly engaged, but by the day or for very short terms. It was desirable 
to make the distinction but it is doubtful if the Btatisiica are very reliable. 
The farm servants number 71,667, and the field labourers 380,139, Among 
the actual workers of these two groups males predominate in the first, and 
females in the second. Women are largely employed iu harvesting and tem¬ 
porary field labour, and the families of poor emigrants returning to their 
homes after the famine have no doubt helped to swell the figures of the field 
labourers. One person only was returned as a “jhum” cultivator, 

278. The growers of special products number only 12,389 peraoiiBorO'22 
per cent, of the agricultural population. The great majority of thcae are fruit 
and vegetable growers; there are also a few betel-leaf growers. 

279. Under this Sub-order there are 4,074 persons almost all of whom 
are clerks or petty rent-collectors, and forest guards and pconii. In addition 
to the numbers here given of those who are supported by agriculture it will 
be seen from paragraph 3G2 that there are 223,118 persons or 5*25 per cent, 
of the popubtion who combine agrlcnlture with their principal calling. 

CLASS C-PERSONAL SERVICES- 
OitDEs YI—Pebsohal, Househoild, and SAKITA hy Service. 

280. This contains 458,097 persons or 4'71 per cent, of the total popu¬ 
lation. It is divided into three Sub-orders;—14 Person aland domestic servi cee; 
15, Non-domestic entertainment; 16, Sanitation. The great majority o! the 
persons shown in this Order are supported by personal and domestic services; 
the number in the second Sub-order is very small; and most of those contained 
in the last Sub-order arc scavengers. 
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28 1 . Of the 3S4,10G persons eoatamed in Sub-order 14 the greater 
number are indoor servaots, barbers, water-carriers and washermen^ there 
is also a considerable number under the headiog' miscellaneous and unspeci- 
fied« Among all the groups, the proportion of female workers is fairly high 
especially among the shampooers. 12'26 per cent, of total workers are 
employed in the cities, 

282. There are only 1,080 persons in this Sub-order nearly all of whom 
are rest-house and serai owners and managers. The mass of the people re¬ 
quire no inn or refreshment-room \vhen they go on a journey. They sleep 
by their carts or in a village shed. 

283. This Sub-order contains 72,770 persons who are mostly sweepers 
and scavengers. The proportion of the sexes among the workers is pretty 
evenly balanced. 
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CLASS D-PflEPARATfON AND SUPPLY OF MATERIALSUBSTANCES- 

284. This class numbers 1,768,082 persons or IS'IS per cent, of the 
population. It contains eleven Orders:— 

VII—Food, drink, and stimulants. 

Vin—Light, firing and forage. 

IX— Buildings. 

X— -Vehicles and vessels. 

XI—Supplementary requirements. 

XII—Textile, fabrics and dress, 

XIII— Metals and precious stones. 

XIV— Glass, earthen and .stoneware. 

XV—Wood, cane, leaves, etc. 

XVI—Drugs, gums, dyes, etc. 

XVII—Leather, etc. 

ORDER Vl[—FOOD, DRINK AND STIMULANTS- 

„ . f.’- , Molt »ncl Slimiilints. Of a.c elevat Orders com- 

priMd lo Claes D, (bat relating to the prcpaistion and supply of foo.1 and drink 
.oh snpports S2a,95n persnns or J -41 per cent, of the population is the largest. 
This On^er .ssnb-d.v.ded.nto three Sub-orders, namely, Snh-order 17, Prorision 
of annual £o^; 18. PrOTisinn of regctabic food; 19, ProTisinn of drink, Condi- 
btimnlanta. Of the total numberif personseompriecd in the Order, 
cent are engaged in the provision of vegetable 
food. Theuumbera supported by Sub-orders 17 and 1? are much the same. 

* 1 , buffalo keepers and sellers of raQk audbuttcr, 23,803 

e utc ers and slaughterers 21,536, and the ghee preparers andsellers 6,708 

comprise most of the persons contamed in this Sub-order. The actual workers 
slightly exceed the dependents. 

mftr. “miscellaaeoua’’ which doubtless includes 

JO e ordiimry Bania class who sell grain, aweetmeats, Te^tablesand 

m«J«t.eIseofvsget.hle food there are 944^95’per^in, or 
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There ere no bis- 

gar factories or flour} rice and oil ixiills» 
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283, There &rc 51,745 perBonsm thU Sub^irder. The distillers o£ 

country-made spirits, 14,598, come first. The grocers and general 
condiment dealers 12,531 ace next, and then the sellers o! wines and 
spirits 7,307. The tobacco sellers, salt makers and beteMeaf sellers follow. 
The number of opium,bhang and ganja sellers would at first sight appear to be 
remarkably few considering how widely opium is used, but It must be remem¬ 
bered that the Ktnuniba (liquid opium), the form in which It is usually taken 
*by the dominant classes is prepared like any other portion of the family food 
and no special occupation is attached to its manufacture or sale. The salt 
stores managers and workmen are mostly the employes of the Salt 
Department of the Government of India at Sambbar, 

ORDER VN1“L1GHT,FIRING AND FORAGE- 

289. This Order contains 75,536 persona or 0'7S per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion. Of these 1,978 only are found in the Sub-order lighting. 

390. Three-fifths of the persons supported by this Sub-order are contained 
under the heading pressers of vegetable oil for lighting. 297 are connected 
with the gaa-works in Jaipur. 

291, Of the 73,658 persons contained in this Sub-order 35,410 are hay, 
grass and fodder sellers and 31,476 are fire-wood, charcoal and cow-dung 
sellers. In both these groups the females outnumber the males and the number 
of actual workers brgely exceeds that of the dependents. 

ORDER IX-3UILDINGS- 

292. This Order contains 67,136 persons or 0'69 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion. It is divided into two Sub-orders, building materials, and artificers iu 
building. 

293. There are only 16,291 persons in this Sub-order, Most of the brick 
makers have probably been returned as potters because it is their mflin busi¬ 
ness and because it is the custom to return the caste for the occupation. Brick 
and tile makers, lime bnrnera and labourers in atone works form the bulk of the 
persona under this heading. 

294. These number 50,845 of whom 28,381 or 55 per cent, of the Sub¬ 
order are masons and builders. The number ol builders is undoubtedly under¬ 
stated because the houses in the villages are usually built by the village car¬ 
penter and most of the builders will have been shown as carpenters. The 
stone and marble workers, 17,524, comprise the majorl^ of the remainder. 

ORDER X-VEHICLESAND VESSELS. 

295. This contains 508 persons only or 0*01 per cent, of the population* 
It is divided into three Sub*orders :—24, Railway and Tramway Plant j 25, 
Carts, Carriages, etc.; and 26, Ships and Boats. Nearly 80 per cent, of the total 
number are contained in Sub-order 25, the majority being cart and carriage 
painters and makers. This description of work is done by the village carpen¬ 
ter and blacksmith. The superior staff and operatives in Railway factories 
arc those connected with the Railway workshops at Abu Road, Baudikui, 
Udaipur and Jodhpur, There is no entry under Sab-order 26. The few 
persona who build and repair boats have been returned as carpenters. 
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ORDER XI-SUPPLEMENTARY REQUIREMENTS 

296. This Order oOTitains 44,590 persons or 0*46 per cent, of the total 
populetion anti ts divided into eleven Snb-orders, namely:—27, Paperj 28, 
Books and prints; 29, Watches, cbclcs and scieotlSc instraiuentfi; 30, Carv¬ 
ing and engraving; 31, Toys and curiosities; 32, Music and musical instru¬ 
ments; 33, Bangles, necklaces, beads, sacred threads, etc: ; 34, Furnitare; 35, 
Harness; 3G, Tools and machinery; 37, Arms and ammunition. 

Of these Sub orders Four only, namely, Sub^orders 30, 33, 36, and 37 sup¬ 
port ft suOicient number of people to require specUI comment. There are uo 
paper mills and only a very feiv persons are occupied in making paper by hand. 
Considering the email number of persons who ato literate it is not surprising 
that the number of booksellers is very few. The small amount of printing 
which is done is confined chiefly to the revenue and other circulars issued 
from the Stats presses. The mass of the people judge time by the sun and do 
not indulge in the luxury of possession of a watch. The toy and kite makers 
and curiosity dealers are found almost entirely in the cities. The villagers 
make their own kites and rough toys. The musical instruments in general 
use are the drum, the cymbal, and the horn and these are usually made by the 
performers who are included in Sub-order Tl. The carpenter makes the fur¬ 
niture in ordinary use which, in the great majority of native houses, consists 
only of a bedstead. He also makes the chairs and tables required by the small 
literate minority. Harness-making is returned by very few; the country sad¬ 
dles are usually made by the leather workers; the number shown as occupied 
in the embroidery of saddle-cloths is alao small. 

297. There are 5,328 persons in Sub-order 30. Of these 3,306 are turners 
and lacquerers, 951 are cotton, stamp makers and sellers, 531 are ivory carvers 
and 300 ure wood and ebony carvers. The mosaic and alabaster workers and 
sellers number only 121. 

298. The persons engaged in making and selling necklaces, bangles and 
beads, etc., number 24,653 or 55 per cent, of the Order. Of these the majority 
are bangle makers other than glass, Kext come the sellers of these bangtea, 
and then the sellers of glass bangles. The makers of glass bangles follow, and 
after them come the flower and garland makers and sellers. The figures of the 
remainder are insignificant, 

299 4 650 persons or over 3® per cent, of the people in this Sub-order 

are makers of plough and agricultural implements. The number of the 
actual makers ia> however, far greater, for the village carpenter and blacksmith 
are the people who supply these implements and they have been returned under 
their own designations. Knife and tool grinders form the greater part of the 
remaining persons in this Sub-order. 

300. This Sub-order contains 3,487 peraous of whom nearly one-half 
are ammunition, gunpowder and firework makers and sellers. Gun makers, 
menders and sellers number 910, while the makers of swords, spears, and other 
weaponS”^ once flourishing tradc"'Jiow number 714 only* 

ORDERXll-TEXTILE FABRICS ANDORESS. 

301. Under this Order there are 429,262 persons or 4*41 per cent, of the 
population. It is divided into five Sub-orders, namely38, Wool and Fur; 39, 
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Silk; 40^ Cotton; 41, hemp,£[aK, coir,etc.; 42, Dress. Amons; these, 
Sub-order 40, Cotton, contains far the largest number of persona, 

302. In Sub-order 33 there are 7,512 persons of whom 4,307 are occupied 
with blankets, woollen doth, yarn and natural wool. Tiiere are only a few felt 
workers and carpet weavers. The dealers in woollen goods, fur, and feather 
number 1,029. 

303. Very few persons are engaged in the eilk indu&try. The total number 
is 1,417 persons of whom 1,145 are silk carders, spinners and weavers, and makers 
of silk braid and thread. There are 263 sellers of raw silk, silk doth, braid and 
thread. 

304. Sub-order -lO—^Gottoiij cotitains 326,91.3 persona or 3'30 per cent, of 
the population. The number of cotton ginning and pressing mills and thread 
factories is very small and the persons occupied in them amount to 1,105 
only. The cotton industry is worked almost entirely by hand. The cotton 
weavers number 178,059 and among the actual workers the males are in the pro¬ 
portion of about two to one. The cotton spinners aggregate 70,851 and over 
95 per cent, of the actual workers are females. The cotton dyers are 2G,t39 and 
the calenderers, fullers and printers 16,670. Among the actual workers of 
both these groups the mates predominate. Cotton, carpet and rug makers 
number 3,861. Owing more especially to the high proportion which the cot¬ 
ton weavers, spinners and dyers bear to the total number of persons supported 
by the cotton industry-^wbicb amounts to 84 per cent, of the bub-order—and 
to the fact that these industries arc largely carried oui iu the villages aud the 
towns which are included in the rural areas in Subsidiary Table I, we find that 
over 91 per cent, of the total actual workers are employed in rural areas. The 
dependents number less than half the actual workers. 

305. Sub-order 41 contains 3,450 persons. There are no jute mills or 
presses, or rope works. Fibre matting and bag makers form the most nume¬ 
rous group. They number 1,718 or nearly one-half of the Sub-order. The 
rope, sacking and net makers ore 706, and the dealers in raw fibres 335. 

306. Dnder this order there are 88,970 persons, 45,615 or over one-half 
contained in the group ore tailors, milliners, dress-makers and darners. Piece- 
goods dealers number 33,834, hosiers and haberdashers 3,710 and embroiderers, 
lace and muslin makers &B7. The hat, cap, and turban makers aud setters 
number 355, and the umbrella sellers 33. Umbrellas are used by many people 
In the towns but they are usually obcaitied from the general etoreshops of the 
Borah merchants. 

ORDER XltJ-METALS AND PRECtOUS STONES 

307- Order XIIl—Metals and Precious syjacs, contains 119,011 jiersoiis 
or 1‘22 per cent, of the population, It is divided into four Sub-orders 43, 
Gold, silver, and precious stones; 44, Brass, copper and bell-metal; 45, Tin, 
2 iinc, quicksilver aud lead; 46, Iren and steel. 

308. This Sub-order oontaing 65,071 persona or 54 percent, of the total 
Order. The great majority of these, namely, 49,885, are workers in gold, silver 
and precious stones. The gold and silver wire drawers and braid makers num¬ 
ber 7,587, and the gold-smiths' dust-washers 3,267, The dealers in gold, 
silver and precious stones are 2,623. In all the groups mentionetl the depen¬ 
dents exceed the actual workers. 
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Sub-ofUer 44— 

Copper and metal. 


309. There are 5j934 persons in this Sub-order which is composed entire¬ 
ly of brass, copper and bell-metal workers and seilere. The former number 
4,519 j. and the latter 1,415. 


Sub-Oidef TiOp ZinCp 
<luicksilY€r and L&od. 


310. There are 769 persons in this Sub-order of whom 680 are workers 
in these raetuls, 


bon md 311, Sub-order 46 contains 47,237 persoES, There are no iron found¬ 
ries. The workers in iron and hardware number 45,015 and the sellers 2,292. 
Among the first the actual workers predominate, while in the last the depen¬ 
dents are the more numerous. 
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ORDER X!V~GLASS, EARTHEN AND STON EWARE. 

312. Order XIV—Glass, earthen and stoneware, contains 131,068 per¬ 
sons or 1'35 per cent, of the population. It is diFlded into twro Sub-orders :_ 

47, Glass and chin a ware; 48, Earthen and stoneware. The number under 
the first Sub-order is only 916 of whom 125 are sellers of glass and cbinaware. 

313- Of the 130,852 persons contained in this Sub-order, 127,108 arc 
potters and 3,021 grindstone and millstone makers and menders whose chief ar¬ 
ticle of production is the hand-mill which is used in ahnoat every household in 
the preparation of meal. 

ORDER XV—WOOD, CANE AND LEAVES, ETC. 

314, This Order contains 128,635 persona or 1*39 of the population. It 
is divided into two Sub-orders : —49, Wood and bamboos; 50, Canework, matting 
and leaves. 
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315. In Sub-order 49 there are 110,980 persona of whom 107,650 are 
carpenters. Dealers in timber and bamboos, and wood-cutters and sawyers 
comprise the remainder. 

316. There are 17,655 persons in this Sub-order^l0,468 are basket, 
mat, fan, etc., makers and sellers, 2,SS5 are comb and tooth-stick makers and 
sellers, and 4,302 are leaf-plate makers and sellers. 

ORDER-XVI.-DRUGS, GUMS, DYES, ETC- 

317. Order XVI—Drugs, Gums, Dyes, etc., contains 11,756 persons or 
O‘l9percent.ofthepopulatlon, ItisdividedintotwoSub-orders:—51,Gums, 
wax, resins, and similar forest produce ; 52, Drugs, dyes, pigments, eta 

318. There are 1,103 returned under this order who are nearly all col¬ 
lectors and sellers of wax, honey, and forest produce and lac. 

319. In this Sub-order there are 10,653 persons of whom 5,814 are per¬ 
sons occupied with miscellaneous dyes. Persons occupied with miscellaneous 
drugs number 1,264 ; perfume and sandalwood sellers 337 ; saltpetre refiners 
862; and chemists and druggists 803. 


ORDER XVIt-LEATHER, ETC- 

Order etc. 390. Order XVIL—Leather, etc,, has but one Sub-order;—53, Leather, 

horn and boues, and contains 934,525 persons or 2*41 per cent, of the populadott. 
There are no bone mills or brush factories in Hajputana and only OE:e small 
tauoery (which hardly merits the designation of a factory) in the State of 
Mar war which gives employment to some 31 male workers. The most 
numerous body are the shoe, hoot and sandal makers who number 151,SSI- 
next come the leather dyers 51,714, then the tanners and curriere 21,041, and 
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then the water-bag, well'bag, bucket and ghec-pot makers 5,473. The sellers 
of hides, horns and bones number 1,3€X, There Wus an enormous export of 
hides aud bones from liajputana during the famine but the hides were obtained 
from the Chamars who are included under other beads such as leather dyers 
aud tanners, etc. The actual workers in this order exceed the dependents. 

CLASS E-COMMERCE, TRANSPORT, AND STORAGE. 

321. This Class contains 301,177 persons or 3‘10 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion. Ic is divided into two Orderst-^XV' III, Commerce; and Xl X, Transport 
and storage. 

ORDER XVni-COMMERGE, 

322. Order XT 111 —Commerce, includes the greater portion, of the 
persons iu Class E, namely, 239,436 or 2'46 per cent, of the tot’ll population. 
It is divided into four Sub-orders: — 54, Money and Securities; 55, General 
merchandise ; 56, Dealing unspecified; and 57, Middlemen, brokers and 
agents. 

323. There arc 140,697 persona in this Sub-order of whom 130,319 are 
bankers and money-lenders ; 10,010 are money-changers and testers ; and 
5,730 are contained in the group of inaurance agents and imder-writers. The 
great majority of the persons in this Sub-order conaist of small village bankers 
aud money-lenders and Subsidiary Table I shows that 9 3’64 percent, of them 
live in rural areas. Those following this occupation are well-off and are able 
to support a considerable number of dependents. 

324. Under this Sub-order there are 26,611 persona of whom 22,163 
are included iu the heading “ General merchants.” The remainder are 
mercantile managers, accountants, clerks, aasislants, etc. In both these head¬ 
ings the dependents exceed considerably the actual workers. 

325. In this Sub-order there are 55,366 persons. Those who have been 
returned ns shopkeepers ivitbout any specification of the nature of their 
dealing are 36,297 ; clerks and salesmen to shopkeepers number 9,022 ; servants 
to shopkeepers and motiey-Iendere 6,050 ; and pedlars and hawkers, etc., 4.497. 
In all these groups The dependents exceed the actual workers. 

326. This Sub-order contains 10,262 persons. Of these 9,085 are 
included in the group brokers and agents. Contractors otherwise unspecified, 
812, form the only other group whose numbers are not very insignificant. The 
dependents are twice as numerous as the actual workers. 

ORDER XlX— TRANSPORT AND STORAGE. 

327. Order XIX — Transport and Storage— ’Contains 61,741 persons or 
O Ci per cent, of the population. It is divided into five Sub-orders:—58, 
Railway j59, Roads ; 60, Water; 61, Messages ; and 62, Storage and weighing, 

328. The railway eraploy4a and their dependents number 14,891 of 
whom 6,442 are pointsmen, shunters, signuUers and porters, and 4,768 are 
returned as in railway service unspecified. Guards, drivers and firemen number 
1,869 ; and station masters, inspectors, etc., 1,104. 

329. This Sub-order contains 36,674 persona. Rajpntana is a camel'* 
breeding country, more especially that part which contains the sandy tracts of 
the W'catem and Eastern Divisions, and the pek camel owners and driver? 
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^nb-order 60 —Water. 
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D timber 17,216. Pact elephant and mule owners and drivers are, it la true, 
also included in this beading but the numbers returned are practically entirely 
confined to pack camel owners and drivers. Next eotne the pack bullock owiiera 
and drivers, once very aumerous, but now greatly diminished in numbers 
owing to the construction of milwaya. Their number is 9,492. Cart owners 
and drivers are 7,485, but the palki bearers and owners number only 659. 
Many of the men who act as palki bearers do other work and have probably 
been returned as porters* 

330. Of the 840 persons who belong to this Sab*order nearly all are 
boatmen or lock-keepers. 

331. This Sub-order refers to employes in the Postal and Telegraph 
sem'ices. The number is 2,769 of whom the great majority are postal runners, 
and messengers, 

332. Under this Sub-order there are 6,567 persons of whom 4,750 are 
porters, 1,328 arc weighmen, and 250 are watchmen employed at stores, 

CLASS F-PROFESSIONS. 

333. This Class con buns 204,021 persons or 207 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion, It is divided into two Orders:—XX —Learned and Artistic Professions, 
XXI— Sport. 

ORDER XX-LEARNEO AND ARTISTIC PROFESSIONS. 

334. Order XX—Learned and Artistic Professions, contains 201,197 
persons and is divided Into nine Sub-orders, viz: — 63, Keltgion ; 64, Education j 
65, Litemture ; 66, Law ; 67, Medicine ; 68, Engineering and Surv’ey j 69, 
Natunil Science ; 70, Pictorial Art and Sculpture ; 71, Music, acting 
dancing, etc. 

335- 129,147 persons or 1'33 per cent, o£ the total population and 64 
per cent- of the people included in this Order are supported by religious offices. 
Of these 92,863 arc priests, rainistera etc, of various denominations. It is re¬ 
markable that among the actual workers 2S per cent ore females of whom the 
majority are doubdeas female Hindu and Jain devotees. There are 6,080 
religious mendicants j 21,199 persons employed in church, temple, burning- 
ground services, etc., and 5,644 astrologers, diviners, horoscope-makers, etc. 

336. There are 5,189 persona who are connected with education of whom 
4,781 or 92 per cent oomc under the heading of principals, professors, and 
teachers. Although 6X 90 per cent, of the actual workers are ooritained in the 
rural areas this proportion is due to the inclusion of all towns except the eight 
large centres classed as cities in the term rural area. The number of schools 
in the villages is very small. 

337. The number of persons shown in this Sub-order is 5,956 of whom 
87 per cent, are included in die group writers (unspecified) and private clerks. 
Authors, editors, journalists, etc., number 477. 

338. Amongst the 5,629 persona connected with kw, 2,057 are kw 
agents, mukhtifirs, etc. The pleaders number 1,430, Kazk 997, and peution 
writers 834. The functions of Enzi can hardly bo separated from those of 
religion in the law he professes and part of the Knzia have probably been 
included in Suh-order 63. The actual workers are more numeroua in the cities 
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than In the rural areas where the time honoured “ pancbajat is still adhered to 
for the settlement of most disputes. 

339. This Sub-order contains 12,754 persona or 0*13 per cent. oE the 
population. Among the actual workers the males number 2,353 and the fe* 
males 5,304. The great majority of the female workers are mid wives who are 
often the wives of the Nais or village barbers. Taking the figures of the 
actual workers only, we find that, including the administratiTe and inspecting 
staff who consist o£ the Residency and Agency Surgeons, there are 220 duly 
quolided medical men and 16 duly (qualified women us against 1,510 male and 
236 female practitioners without diplomas. The vaccinators number loO ; the 
midwives 4,992 ; and the compounders, matrons, nurses, etc., 528. Owing to 
the high proportion oE native mid wives to the other classes of medical persons 
in this Sub-order the percentage o£ actual workers is B4*60 in the rural areas 
and 15*40 in the cities. Skilled medical attendance is naturally chiefly obtmn- 
able in the cities, 

340. The number of persons supported by engineering and surveying la 
2,936 only. OE these G7 per cent, are clerks and their dependents, There are 
26B persons under the heading Revenue surveyors, and 214 are classed as Civil 
engineers and architects. 

341. flight workers with 15 dependents are returned as astronomers and 
meteorologists. 

342. 726 Persons ara supported by this Sub-order. The painters, etc., 
are 278 but, as remarked by Mr. Baines in bis India Report of 1891, these 
are “ far from being of Academy rank and many are probably ortists in house 
walls than in more moveable material.” Sculptors number 342, photographers 
245, and tatiooers 51. The practice of tattooing is dying out and is now 
practically confined to wometi and done almost entirely for adornment. 
Those who have their bodies tattooed usually have tha designs executed by 
unprofessional agency. 

343. There are 38,587 persons m this Sub-order. 3,094 are band¬ 
masters and players (not military), almost all of whom are village performers 
on the drum, horn, etc. Among the 35,493 returned as actors, Bingers, dan¬ 
cers and their accompanists, many of the females who are included in this liead- 
int' combine with dancing and singing a less reputable function but have 
preferred to return the more euphemistic title. 

^ ORDER XX 1 -SPORT. 

344. Order XXI—Sport, contains 2,834 persons or 0*03 per cent. oE the 
population. It is divided into two Sub-ordere;—72, Sport; and 73, Games and 
Exhibitions. 

345. 0£ the 423 persona of this Sub-order, the great majority are 
shikari a and bird-catchers. There are no packs of fox hounds in Raj pu Una 
and the entries under the heading huntsmen and whippers-iu refer to men in 
charge of greyhounds and the “bobery** packs kept for coursing and hunting 

In Sub-order 73 there are 2,401 persons over one-half of whom are 
tumblers, acrobats, wrestlers, etc; Exhibitors of trained animals, which are 
mostly flnakes, taongooaea and bears, number 464, and tite conjurors, buffoons, 
fortune tellers, etc., 603. 
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CLASS G-UNSKILLED LABOUR NOT AGRICULTURAL- 

347. This Class cotiuiitis 556^853 persons or 5'73 per cent, of the popula* 
tion. It is divided into two Orders: — XXII—Knrthwork and General labour; 
and XXIII — Indefinite and disreputable occupations. 

ORDER XXtI-EARTHWORK AND GENERAL LABOUR. 

343. Order XXII—Eartbirork and general labour contains 552,434 per¬ 
sons or 5'68 per cent. o£ the population. This Order is divided into two Sub- 
orders;-74, Earthwork, etc. ; 75, General labour, 

S49, Of the 5,668 persons in this Sub-order over one-half are returned 
as miners (unspecified); road, canal and railway labourers number 1,318; 
tank-diggers nnd excavators 944; and well-sinkers 337. 

350, Under this group there are 446,756 persons or 5'G3 per cent, of the 
population. The actual workers largely exceed the dependents and among the 
actual workers females are in the majority, 

ORDER XXIII-INDEFINITE AND DISREPUTA3LE OCCUPATIONS. 

351. Order XXllI—Indefinite and disreputable occupations — contains 

4,428 persons or O'05 per cent, of the population. It has two Sub-orders; 76, 

Indefinite; and 77, Disreputable. The former contains 2,089 persons. Of the 
2,330 returned iindpr the letter Sub-order the majority are prostitutes but, 
as previously remarked, most of these persons are also dancers and sing¬ 
ers and have preferred to return themselves under the more reputable fane- 
tious. 

ORDER XXiV-tNDEPENDENT. 


OlfJ'Cif X XIV—i 
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353. Order XXIV—Independent, relates to persons who are Independent 
of work and conUiins 373,00X persons, or 3'89 pr cent, of the population. It is 
divided into two Sub-orders:—78, “ Property and alms,’' and 79, “ At the State 
expense.” Persons who do no work and live on iiiajme from landed property are 
not included in this Order, 

333. This Sub-order contains 363,976 persons of whom 359,746 are 
ordinary beggars, 1,695 are supported by educational or other eudowments, 
scholarships, etc.; 3,869 by honse-rent, shares, and other property not being land; 
and 385 by allowances from patrons or relatives. 

354. Of the 15,133 persons contained in this Sub-order 7,613 are support¬ 
ed by pension and 7,589 are prisoners or inmates of Asjduras and their depen¬ 
dents. The penisoners ore divided into pensioners civil services 9,373 ; pen- 
eioners military services 3,G37 ; and pensioners unspecified 2,613. There are 
393 inmates of Asylums including 37 dependents. The prisoners and their 
dependents are divided into, under trial prisoners 1,938 ; prisoners for debt 
1,736 ; and convicts and those in reformatories 3,442, 

355. Subsidiary Table II shows the distribution of the agricultural 
populaiioD, that is, of the persona whose priocipil occupation is agriculture 
(Order VJ, by Divisions and States. It has already been noted that these 
number 5,479,998 or oG'So per cent, of the total population. The highest per¬ 
centage isshowm by the Western Division where the agriculturists form 60*54 
per cent, of the ;x)pulation. In die Eastern Division they contain 54'9G per 
cent, and in the Southern Division 34'33 per cent, of the total population. 

Among the States and Estate*, there are thirteen in which the agriculturists 
form over half of the entire i>opulatiou ; in three they aggregate over 40 per 
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c«Qt. ; and in four over £0 per cent, of the iuhabitants. Dbolpur irith a percent¬ 
age of 74 46 oontalna the highest proportion of agricuitiirista to the population. 

Bikaner frith 7103 per ceitt. oomee next; iianawara and Ku^lgarh show 67 09 
per cent., and Karauti 62‘B3 per cent, Alw&r, Bharutpur and Maruar all show 
over 5S per cent. The States with the lowest proportions are Tonk 39'30 per 
cent., Jaisalmer — where there ia very little land capable of producing any but 
rain crops—36'29 per cent,, the Lawa estate 33'20 per cent., and Sirohi 32*24 
per cent. In Sirohi the climatic conditions are much the same as in a great 
I'art of Marwar and the difference in the proportion of agriculturists is there¬ 
fore noticeable and seems due to more persons being occupied in commerce. 

For Kftjputana the percentage on the aiirlcultural population of actual workers 
is 64*03 and of dependents 35 97. In five States only, namely, Bharatpur, 

Sirohi, Dungarpup, Jaisalrner and Tonk is tlie percentage on the agricultural 
population of the dependents higher than that of the actuiil workers. The 
States in which the actual workers ’* form over 70 per cent, of the agricultural 
population are; — Partahgarh 75*57 per cent., Shnhpura 73 87 per cent., 

Karauli 73*15 per cent., Alwar 72T5 percent., and Bundi 71*68 per cent. In 
most of the States the comparatively low proportion of dependents is probab¬ 
ly due to the famine which caused a high infant mortality aud a diminished 
birth-rate, but it is remark able that two of the States which show tite highest 
proportion of actual workers, namely, Karauli and Alwar suf ered least from 
the famine. 

356, A similar distribution of the industrial population is shown in Sub- Djatnimirati of tho trv. 
sidiiirv Table HI. For the purtjosfs of this table the term industrial popula- auntri^i iwpuhtifla by 

" a j Divieioui &cd Staler. 

tion includes all persons employed in the preparation and supply of material 
substances—that is all persons contained iti Class D. 

The total number nf persons supported by the preparation and supply of 
material substances is 1,768,082 or 18*18 per cent, of the population. Of the 
Div I sums, the Southern baa the highest proportion, namely, 20*03 per cent. 

The Eastern shows ISTI per cent, and the Western Division 17*26 per cent. 

Among the States, Jaisalrner with 43*44 per cent, has by far the highest 
proportion. The industry* followed by the majorily of tliesc people is the 
provision of animal food. Took is next with 29*86 per cent, most of whom 
are employed in leather, etc. Dungarpur is third with 26*54 per cent. In 
this Bhil State a number of persons are returned as grass and firewood sellers 
and as employed in ca[jKW*ork, matting and leaves. Partabgarh, Slewar 
and Jhabwar all have over 20 per cent, of their population mainly emplnyed 
in one or other of the occupations contained iu tliis class. In Purtabgirh the 
majority of them are fuel und fodder sellers and occupied in the provision of 
drink, condiments and stimulants. In Me war they are occupied in the provi¬ 
sion of vegetable food, in leather, and in the sale of fuel and fodder ; aiiid in 
Jbalnwar in cotton we-aving and in the sale of miscellaneous vegetable foitd. 

The |:>eroentage3 shown by the States whose industrial population is less than 
20 per cent and the principal occupations included in Glass D. followed by thia 
section of their pop u Inti on are given below :— 

Sbahpura—19*96 per cent,—chiefly oil pressers aud sellers of vegetable 
food. 
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Jaipar—19'35 percent.—Qeneral cn^ndtmeiitdealers;nmsons and buildera ; 
cotton weavers ; tailors ; workers in gold, silver and precious metals ; 
potters ; shoe and boot makers ; sellers of ve^table food, 

Lawa — 17*78 per cent.—Cotton weavers. 

Harwar—17'71 per cent.—^Cotton weavers; fuel and fodder sellers; tailors, 
shoe and boot makers ; potters j sellers of vegetable food. 

Alwar—17*48 per cent,—Sellers of vegetable food; cotton weavers; potters; 
carpenters ; shoe and boot makers. 

liarauli—16*44 per centi—Sellers of vegetable food ; cotton weavers* 

Kotali — 16*41 per cent.—Cotton weavers ; sellers of vegetable food. 

Bundi“l6*34 per cent,—Cotton weiivers ; sellers of vegetable food. 

Bharatpur — 15*38 per cent.—Cotton weavers ; sellers of vegetable food ; 
potters ; shoe and boot makers.' 

Banswara aud Kuaalgarh—14*63 per cent.—Grain and pulse dealers ; 
providers of animal food. 

Sirohi — 14'13 percent.—Grocers; general condiment dealers ; fuel nod 
fodder sellers ; shoe makers. 

Bikaner—12'52 per cent. — Piece-goods dealers ; cotton weavers ; shoe 
makers, 

DUolpur—12*18 per cent,—Sellers of vegetable food ; cotton weavers. 

The percentage on the industrial population of *'■ actual workers ” is 55'39 
and of “ dependfciits ” 44'6L. In the Divisions the proportion of actoul 
workers is Idgbest in the Southern Division where they form 53*85 pgr cent, of 
those supported by industries, and lowest in the Western Division where 
they aggregate 5459 per cent. AnioD;: the States and Estates, 
ill Shftlipura, Eiahangarh, Jhal&war, Lawa, Mewar, Bandi, Kolah, Karauli 
and Ahvar the aotoal workers are in a ratio of over 60 per cent, but 
in Tunk and Jaisalmer the position is reversed and in these States the pro¬ 
portion of the dependents is more than 60 per cent, of the industrial popu¬ 
lation. 

357. In Subsidiary Table IV is shown the distribution of the industrial 
popnladoTi by Domestic and Factor^r industries. There are only 2,063 persons 
or 1'04 per cent, of the total industrial population supported by employment in 
mills and factories. The factory industries are printing (in which 143 persons 
are engaged), nnd industries connected with cotton such as (■<) ginning, clean¬ 
ing and pressing and (if) spiuntng and weaving, in which 559 persons are em¬ 
ployed including owners, managers, and superior staff. From column 6 of the 
Table — in wdiich the percentage is worked out on the figuree of workmen and 
subordinates onlj“it will be seen that of those engaged in cotton ginning, clean¬ 
ing and pressing 2*12 per cent, work in factoiies, while in every 10,000 persons 
employed in cotton spitming and weaving 17 only are factory workers. 

358. The distribution of the commercjal population by Divisions and States 
is given in Subsidiary Table V. The populaiion dealt with in the term “Com- 
merciat population’' includes only thoiiccontained in Order XYIU—Commerce. 
The totel number of persona on this basis is 238,436 or 2*46 per cent* of the 
population. The Division with the relatively highest'proportion of persons 
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supported bjr cotonoerce b the Southern Division which hns o percentage of 
4*52, its position at the head of the Divisioua being due to tlie comparatively 
high propcM-tiou shown by Sirobi. In the Western Division, the chief home of 
the euterpnsiog Marwnri traders, the percentage js 3 07, and in the Eastern 
Division 1*62. Of the States Sirolii with a percentage of 13*72 lia^ by far the 
highest proportion. Its commercinl population ooiisists chiefly of general mer¬ 
chants. Jaisalmer comes next with 6*75 per cent. In this State trade is most¬ 
ly conflned to dealing in piece-goods and general merchandise, and to money- 
1 ending. Kishangarh has a percentage of 5'7l. Most of tlieseare shop-keepers. 
The percentage in Mewar is 4'19, mostly money-lenders and shop-keepers. 
Pariabgarh with 3*37 per cent, occupies a higher position than one wouhi have 
expected in view of the fact that its population largely consists of Bhils. The 
traders are mostly general merchants. In Marwar where the percentage is 3*22 
the majority are bankers and money-lenders. Kotah, Bharatpur, Dbolpur and 
BanswaJKi have each a percentnge of less than 1. The email percentage 
shown by Banswara is not eurprisiog lo anyone acquainted with the geographi¬ 
cal position and economic conditions of the State, but it is curious that in Bharat- 
pur and Dholpur, which are both well served by the railway and which both 
possess capitiil towns of importance, the commercial population should be so 
small. The percentage on the commercial population of actual workers is 39 28 
and of dependents 60*72, In the Lawa Estate alone are the actual workers 
more numerous than the dependents. In Sbahpura, Kotah and Jhalawar they 
are fairly evenly divided, 

359. Subsidiary Table VI show's a similar distribution of the profes¬ 
sional population that is of the persons contained in Order XX—Learned and 
Artistic Professions. The number is comparatively small being 201,197 
or 2 07 per cent, of the popniatiou. The Southern and Eastern Divisions both 
have a percentage of 2-18, and in the Western Division the percentage is 1*76. 
Among the States, Ahvar with 2*94 percentage is first: the majority of it-s 
learned and professional population oonaiatingof pereona engaged in religious 
services, and in musk and dancing. Dnngarpur comes next with a percentage 
of 2*83 and then Partabgarh with 2*G3 per cenL In both these States the 
professionals are chiefly religious mendicants, priests, etc. In Jaisalmer, 2*60 
per cent, they are priests and singers, and the some classes contain most of the 
professionals in Bikaner who form 2*44 per cent, of the population of that 
State. Jaipur 2*40 i>er cent, shows a greater variety. In addition to priests and 
rehgioua mendicants there are a good many persons engaged in medicine, in 
music and singing. It also contains nearly all the persons occupied in pictorial 
art and sculpture. The percentage on the professional population of actual 
workers and dependents is fairly even, the balance being iu favour of the actual 

workers. 

360. The statistics of the population in 1901 and 1891 supported by the 
occupations which are contained in the different Orders urecompared—so far 
as it has been possible to adjust the figures to suit the alterations in classifica¬ 
tion—in Subsidiary Table VTL The classification adopted in 1391 differed 
oonsidembly in certain instances from that now followed and a satisfactory 
comparison is therefore scarcely possible. It is also necessary to point out 
that, besides the unenumerated Bhils and Grassias of the Southern Divisku, 
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the whole of the popuhition of the States of Banswara and Partabgarh La 
excluded from rhe hgures given in column 3 of this Subsidiary table because 
the occupationB followed by the inhabitant of these two States were not re¬ 
corded in 1891. Under Order I'—^Adiumieiration, there is a decrease of 9*77 
|jer cent. The decrease is most marked in Sub-order l.-A—Service of the 
Kajpucana States, and is chiefly due apparently to the fact that nobles and 
their families on this occasion have been mostly shown as landholders under 
Order V*, The decrease under Order II is due to a rednctj^in in the number 
of persons serving in the irregular forces of the Raj pu tan a Stetes. In moat 
States ^especially in those which possess Imperial Service Troops—the irregu¬ 
lar troops have been gradually reduced of late years. Order III—Service of 
Foreign Native States—shows the large decrease of 99*70 per cent., but this is 
partly due to the different manner in which this Order has been treated on 
the present occasion. In 1891 the designarion a*as Foreign and Feudatory 
State Service, anti persons belonging to any Native State other than the Tabu- 
liittDg State were included, w*herea3 now, so far as the returns for Rajputana 
as a whole are concerned, the Order relates only to persons in the Service of 
Native States outside of Rajputana, There has, however, been n considerable 
actual decrease in the number of persons belonging to the civil and military 
services of other States. In Order IV the decrease is 45*97 per cent. In 1891 
the number of groups returned under the Sub-order « Stock breeding and 
dealing were two only, namely, cattle breeders and dealers, and herdsmen. 
The number of the latter have increased but even if we include the breeders and 
dealers of sheep, goats and horses there is a considerable deficit. It is known 
that large numbers of the inhabitants of the States of the Western Division 
who possess flocks and herds emigrated to Sind on the first signs of scarcity 
and it is probable that their absence is the chief cause of the decrease. The 
number of persotis engayeJ in the training und care of aiiiinaU has increased 
from 147 to 2,430, Order V—-Agricuitore—the main occupation of the 
people of the province—shows a decrease of 13-45 per cdut. This decrease, 
however, is entirely due to tlie general decrease in the iiopulatioo which is 
close on 19 per cent, for, wheretis in l89l the percentage on the whole 
population, for whom occa|Xitioiis were reoordeii, of persons supported by agri¬ 
culture was 54'03, it is now 56'S5. It is impossible to judge exactly of the 
relative propoFciPits at the two censuses of the rent-receivers nnd rent-payers 
into which lira main groups the ** landholders nnd tenants*’ have now been 
divided, owing to the uncertainty which attaches to the term “Land occupants 
cultivating *’ nsetl in 1891 which included u very large proportion of those who 
held an interest in land, but if it is assumed that it is a sub-divisinn of rent- 
receivers then there has been a large decrense among rent-receivers and a 
large inoreitse among the rent-payers the figures being :— 

1901. 1891. 

Rent-receivers, 431,245 3,058,657. 

Rent-payers, 4,576,723 2,958,814, 

It seems probable that many of the *= cultivating land occupants " of 1891 
were rent-payers and not rent-receivers and that th© proportions of these two 
main groups have not really chatigrd to any marked extent during the last 
decade. There has, however, been an actual increase of 83 per cent in the 
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of ngricultunl labotirors ; tlic fiirm servants have decreased hut the 
field labourers have largely increased, As previously remarkeci, the ranks of 
the Held labourers were probably largely augmented by poor emigrants return- 
itig to thdr homes- The growers of special products mid trees^ more 8jjoctal¬ 
ly the fruitgrowers, have declined in umubors. Owing to the succession of 
unfavourable seasons many of these have no doubt had to give up tem|>orariEj 
iheir uaiul occupatiou and t^ke to other employment j some have also probably 
been included aiuotig the fi'uit-sclicrs. There ivas nO' separate Sub-order shown 
in ISDl of persons engai^ed hi agricultural training and super vision and 
forests.'^ Order M show’s a decrease of 27*56 per cent. Tlie decrease is 
chiefly among persons engaged in personal and domestic services such as indoor 
servants and door-keepers, etc. The number of hotel, serai and refreabment- 
rooin kee[iers and of persons employed in sanitation although still insigni* 
lictuit has increased. Order Til—The persons occupied with the preparation 
and supply of fooJ, drink and stimulants have increased by 64'30 per cent. With 
respeot to the several Sub-orders into wliich this Order is divided those eu^ged 
in animal food have decreased. There haa been a substantial decrease among 
the cow and bultblo keepers and milk and butter sellers, and also among the 
ghee preparers and sellers, but on the other hand there has been a large increase 
among the butchers and slinghterers. Persons concerned with the supply of 
vegetable food show a very large increase, but the increase ta to some etttent 
due to the inclusioTi of oil pressera and sellers who in IS9L were shuwn under 
the Sub-order “ lighting. ’* The ordinary baitia, who his in many cases been 
shown under the group “ miecellLinetHis, ” «nd iha grain and pulse dealers ap¬ 
pear to have been included under the terms general juerchants ” in ISIH, 
'I’he vegetable and fruit sellers, who are now Ciunbineu in one group, have in¬ 
creased but this increase is, os already stated, partly duo apparently to the in- 
cluslou of fruit-growers. Temperance enthusiasts will no doubt bs glad to 
observe that there is a decrease of 56 per cent, in the number of distillers of 
country-made spirits. The grocers and general condiment dealers have dimi¬ 
nished greatly but the dccrciiae seems due to a great e:ctent to difference of 
classification. Order \'111—Only presser.s of vegetable oil for lighting pur¬ 
poses are included in this Order in the figures for 1901 hence the decrease. 
The torch, makers and gns-ivorkers and also those engaged in fuel and forage 
have increased. Order IX—Buildings, shows an increase. Those engaged 
ill building materials, and building artificers are both more numeroUB 
than in 1^91, Under the latter Sub-order the masons have decreased but the 
atotie and marble workers have increased. Under Order X in 1891, porBons 
oeeupiotl with U.tllway Plant ouly were shown and some of the occuputions which 
were then included in that term now come under the head of Transport, The 
number engaged in the railway workshops, however, appears to have decreased. 
The persons supported by Order XT, that is the preparation and supply of 
Buppleuicntary recjulrements, has increased considerably. The figures of the 
very few persons returned as paper makers and ficUers, Iwok binders, booksellers 
and ivatch and clock makera and sellers have hardly altered, while tiiose engag¬ 
ed in csirvmg and engraving have decreased: the ivory carvers show an 
increase, but the turners and laoqrierers, in which term wood carvers and cot¬ 
ton-stamp makers, etc., appear to have been included in 1891, have diminished. 
The makers aud sellers of bangles, beads, etc., have fiouriahed and those employ- 
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ed in tool and machmery have also mnUiplied. It is not improbiible, however, 
That the entry on this occasion of a group for plough, and agrlcultUDil Imple* 
inent makers may have secured entries which in 1691 were included under the 
occupations of cari>enter and blacksmith. The trade of sword makers and 
hellers has declined hut on the other hand gun-makers and menders and their 
dependents, who were not shown in 1S91, now number nearly 1,000 souls. The 
number of the gunpowder and firework makers appears to be much the same. 
In Order Xll—Textile, Fabrics, and Dress—there has also been a substantial 
increase. Owing to the separation of cotton, wo^dlen and carpet weavers, who 
were ail included in one group in 1091, it is not possible to make any exact 
comparison. However, from the figures as they are, it appears chat the cotton 
-iveavers, spinners, rmd dyers have increased largely, whereas the caienderers, 
fullers, and dyers h.ave decreased. The silk Iudu.scries have deeliued but there 
bos been a corresponding rife among the numbers emphiyed in jute, hemp, flax, 
etc. Under Dress, the tailors, dress-makers, ilaruers, etc, and piece goods dealers 
the two main groups of the Sub-order, have diminished largely while the hosi¬ 
ers, haberdashers and Ince and muslin makers have incneaBed, The persons in 
()rder Xfll—Metals and precious stoues-have decreased. 0£ those engaged in 
gold, silver, and precious stones the dealers have increased, but the workera 
have decreased. T lie re are more persons returned as goldsmiths’ dnst-washers, 
Hiid the number of enameilers has also risen from 141 to 349. There has been 
some dimiiituion in the numl>er of those supported by brass, copper, and belU 
metal works, and also a decrease Jitnoug those employed in iron and steel. Order 
XIV—Glass,earthen and stoneware. In 1S91 there woe no Sub-orrlcr showing the 
makers and sellers of glass and chinaware: glass and china ware articles are usually 
obtained from general merchants. Of those engaged in earthen and atoneware 
the large community of potters has decreased coneiderubly and this decrease 
imiEt l>e attributed to ilie famine and its attendant ills. The grindstone and 
mil Utone makers and menders have increased. Order XV also shows a large 
decrease chiefly among those occupied tvitli wocd and 1 jam boos. The main 
group in this Order are the c.irpenters upon wdiom tlie linrd times have left 
their murk. There has lieen ou the other hand ti rcLitively' large increase among 
those who work and denj lo cauc-work, matting and lofives. Both divisions of 
Order XVI—Drugs, gums and dyes-show an increase. The chemists and 
druggists have decreased while persons occujjied in perfumes and dyes have 
increa.'ied. The difference ia probably chiefly due to more correct claesificatiou 
on tlie present occasion. Under Order XVH—Leather, etc., there is a large 
decrease. In 1891 tanners, curriers and hide sellers, shoe, sandal, boot-makers 
and sellers w*erc all included in one group so it is not possible to differeutiaie 
lietween them. The decrease is probably spre.ad over all these various occvipa- 
tion?. The leather dyers have also decreased, but there has been a rise in the 
number of the sellers of hides, horns, and bones, which, in view of the enormous 
mortality among the cattle in 1899-1900, is not surprising. Order XVHI— 
Commerce—shows a considerable dscrease which ayipears to be UTainly dixe to 
difference of classification. The bankers and money-lenders have increased but 
there ia a very large decrease among the getieml merchants nmi “shopkeepers 
unspecified ” who were grouped together in 1891 and among whom no doubt a 
large number of the village banias were included. Pedlars and hawkers 
have suffered from the bad times, but the middlemen, brokers and agents show 
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an incroEisCi L nder Ordoj* XIX- — -Trsnsport and StoTag^i tlverc is also a verj 
large decrease. Owing to railway extensions tlie railway employes have 
increased considerably, while those employed on the roads number nearly 
the same as in 185^1, There is some did'erenee, however, in their dis- 
tiibniion under the several groups. Thus cart-owners and drivers, and 
pitck camel owners and drivers have increased while the pack bullock 
owners and drivers and palkl bearers have decreased. Owing nleo to the mil way 
extensions and to the increase in the number of the post-offices, especially 
in those States which have joined the Imperial Postal Union, the em¬ 
ployes in the Postal and Telegraph Ser^’ices show a substantial increase, 
but there has been a large decrease among those employed in storage and 
weighing. While the watchmen and weighraen have increased the porters 
have greatly diminished, Differciice of classification seems to be the tmiin 
cause, for it appears that in 1891, many of the held labourers were classified 
as porters—the entry in the schedules having been dimply the comprehensive 
terra "ma^dnr,” Order XX—beamed and Artistic professions—shows a 
decrease. Under religion, the priests, ministers, etc,, of the difTerent creeds 
have increased, but, owi ng doubtless to the several years of distress, the 
religious mendicanrs were far fewer than in 1S91, The persons employed In 
church, temple, burning-ground, etc. service, and the astrologers and horos¬ 
cope makers are likewise less numerous. Under both, education and litera¬ 
ture there is a satisfactory increase. Persons connected with law have also 
increased nearly fourfoltl, but, in so far as this is an evidence of increased 
litigation, the benefit to the province is more than doubtful. Under medi¬ 
cine there has also been a substantial rise. A notable feature is the very 
satisfactory increase in the number of duly qualified medical practitioners. 
Those supported by engineering and survey have also ineroa>«d retatively to 
a considerable extent. Pictorial art and sculpture have slightly ueenn^d 
so Far as the actuaf nurahere supported go, but relatively to the population at 
each period there Is no real decline. Those who earn a somewhat precarious 
living by music, acting and dancing have decreased and mai.y of those follow¬ 
ing tbcfie professions no doubt left Rajputana for provinces which had not 
suffered so severely and where the people were able to spare some money for 
entertainments. Order XXI—Sport—the number under this head has also 
decreased. Order XXII—liar thwork and general labour—under the main 
group d£ this order, namely, “General labour” there is a large decrease and 
the road, canal and railway labourers are slightly k'ss numerous. In Order 
XXIII—under the term “indefinite,” are included opium speculators who were 
shown in 1S9L under the Oi^er—Commerce, The number of people whoBc 
occupation was returned as indefinite or disreputable is considerably less than 
on the last occasion, Order XXlV-Independetit—shows a decrease. Tim 
number supported by house-rent, shares, and other property not being land 
has increased, but few prsons were in receipt cf allowances from patrons and 
relatives The number of ordinary beggars was also less. Persons supported 
nt the State expense, on the other hand, are more than twi« as many ns m 
1S91 The civil and military pen hi oners as well as prisoners for delft 
and under trial, and convicte have l>oth increased. Inmates of Asylums have 
now been shown separately for the first time. 
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361. SulisidtaryTsiblc VIII slidtire dletiibudon bj bc!E of the acturd 
workers iii each Order »:& w'ell us the perceotuge of female to timle workers, and 
Subsidiary Table IX gives similar statistics b^' Sub-orders and groups. Taking 
these two tables together it will be seen that in lUree Orders only, name¬ 
ly, Onier VIII—Light, Firing aiul Forage, Order XXil Earthwork 
uuJ GeiiCml labour, ajid Order XXIII—ludiiliiiiEe and DUrepidable, 
do the feirrde workers exceed the male w'orkers. With regard to the 
occupations under these Orders in w liicb the women are chiefly einploj'ed we 
find that women are the persons who mostly bring the bundles of grass, fire¬ 
wood and fuel into the towns and cantonments for sale, :md that they also 
form the greater portion of those returned under the term General [.n* 
hour.’’ Their exoe^s under Order XXIII requires no comment Among the 
actual workers engaged in tlie preparation and supply of textile fnbrics and 
dress, the women are nearly as numerous ns the men. The home industries of 
cotton weaving, spinning, and dyeing arc those in wdiich the great majority of 
persons included in Order XXII arc employed and among them we find that 
the cotton spinners are almost all women, and that women are also engaged in 
considerable numbers in cotton cteaning, d}'eiug and weaving, and as calenderers, 
fullers and printers. In Order V —Agriculture^the percentage of fetuuie workers 
to male workers is nearly 70. This average is maintained in the groups of “ cnlti- 
vuting tenants ” and ‘‘other cultivators,” while there is a considerable excess of 
women workers over male workers among the “field labourers.” Order 
XXIV<—Independent ,* Order VI—PerKOual household and sanitary 

.Service; Ordvr XI—Supplcmentar}'' reejuirements; and Order XVI—Drugs, 
gums, dyes, etc., the fsiuiite tvorkers have a faiiJy high )]ercentage. The oceupa- 
tiuns Included in these Orders in whicn iliey are chiefiy engaged are —^pottery, 
religious service, sbainpooliig and indoor service. Under Order XX—Learned 
and Artistic Frofcsslons—women art* engaged mostly in “music, actimr, atnl 
dancing," and “ midwifery.” A gocnl raaiiy are also to be found in the ranks 
of the Hindu and Jain devotees. Order XVil—Lentlier—also includes u good 
proportion of female workers employed in leather dyeing atid in making sJioes 
and sandals. 

Taking all the occupations, out of a total of 3,955,742 actual workers 
2,210,537 or 37 per cent, arc females. Among the total female workers 65 
per cent, are cngageil in agriculture, and nearly C per cent, in the preparation 
iind supply of textile fabrics and dress. The great majority of the women who 
work at occnp.itions contained in this last mentioned Order are employed 
at their own homes in cmtoii spinning, cleaning, dyeing and tveaving. 

362. The mimber of persons returned as combining agriculture with 
some otberocciijxdioQ is 223,t IS or5‘25 per cent, of the population who are 
not chiefly occupied with agriculture. The percentage of the persons in each 
Order and Sub-order, except Order V ami the occunations iiicinded in jt, who 
combine ngriciiltlire or the possessioD of land with their particular calling js 
shomi in Subsidiary Table X. From this we see that the hio-hest 
proportion of persons who combine agriculture with their principal avocation 
i-j furnished by those who are in the military service of the Imperial Govern^ 
ment: their number is however smalt and they consist mostly of men belong¬ 
ing to the local Kegliucnts. Next come those engaged in w'ood and bamboos. 
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more especinlly the carpenter, a most useful metaber of the village community 
wh> Almost invariably possesses aportiuti qF the village iunda. Kext to the carffeu' 
ter cotoe those who are occupied wirb leather. Most of rhese are village ojeniulH 
who make the shoes atitl water bags and have the disposal of hides and horns. 

Then come the potters and after them those engaged in the provision of 
animal food. Over S p^r cent, of the persons engaged in hemp and flax who 
are recruited largely from the village watchmen class, and of those engaged 
in tools and machinery and as workers in iron who are mostly the village , 
blacksmiths, are partially agricultnriste. The religious orders follow with a 
percentage of 7‘65 and then tlii>3e engaged in stock breeiliiig and dealing. 

Six per cent, of those engaged in cotton, in enne^work and matting, and who 
are supported by honse^rent, and shares and 5 per cent, of those engaged in 
music, acting, and dancingand in wool and fur are also occupied in agricub 
tore. It is of interest to note, at a time when t^pecial legislation has been 
adopted in some parts of India to preveot the land from falling into the hands 
of the money-lender, that in the Native States^ where as a rule the transfer 
of land to a creditor is unusual if not unlawful, the proportion of those en¬ 
gaged in money and securities" that is bankers and money-lenders and 
their clerks, accountants, etc., who are returned as possessing some interest 
in land is S-49 per cent, only, 

A statement was prepared showing every occupation which had been 
returned combined with the 16 selected ocenpations, but as it wits found that, 
except ‘‘Agricultural OccupafiouB'* and ‘*Geueral Labour,” no other siibsidiai^ 
accupFitiou was followed by even 1 per cent, of the people supported by any 
of the selected occupations, the statement has not been included in the aeries 
of Subsidiary Tables. 

3G3. The figures of the peraons residing in the dtiea of Ilajpiitatia for ^ 
each occupation are shown a[fp.nrately in Part III of Tabic XV, and Subsidiary 
Table XI gives the percenUge un the total urban (city! pt'pulation of persons ^ri^’ruw" 

supported and actual workers by Orders and selected Sub-orders. The follow- 
ing is the order of niimerlccil imporcunce of the eight mulii dnsses of occupation 
ill the cities and country i— 

Order of A'umerkal Importance oj Occupations in ciiks and rural areas. 

Name of Claes. Cities, Rural areas. 


1. 

Government. 

3 

5 

3 

Pasture and Agriculture 

4 

1 

3. 

personal services 

3 

4 

4. 

Preparation and supply of tnaterinl substances 

1 

£ 

5. 

Commerce, Transport, and Storage. 

6 

7 

*6, 

Professions 

5 

S 

7, 

tlnskUlcd Labour, not agricultural 

7 

5 

8 , 

Means of subsiatence independent of occupation 

S 

G 


A comiTorison between the occupations followed in urban areas (cities) and 
occupations in rural areas shows that the only Orders of occupation in which the 
share of tlie nrljan populntion is not greater than that of the rural, relatively to 
their respective masses are i^the “provision, and care of animals", “agricul¬ 
ture”, “gla«s, earthen and etoueivareand “ earthwork and geneml labour.” 
Briefly it may l>e said that, speaking generally, the city diners from the coun¬ 
try in its higher proportion of servants, food-suppliers, textile operatives, tra¬ 
ders, dealers in precious stones, professionals, and those engaged in administra¬ 
tion and defence. 
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STJBSIDIAKY TABLE I. 

(tEN£&A.L DrSTRIBL'TION BY 0CCU1*ATI0^^, 
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SUBSmiARY TABLE L—(Con/maerf.) 

GbWERAL DlfiTHlBUTION BY OCCUPATION, 
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34-SO 
0004 
36 55 
3470 
3949 
09-33 

53sa 

49- 11 
51114 

613^6 


5157 

53- 35 

36-G4 

40-99 
4679 
32 99 ' 
4441 
49-00 

54- 9i 

5911 

64-30 

49-54 

49^18 

39 30 

61-30 

3935 

4917 

51-95 

3H3 

4064 


45 87 
5(h03 

4354 

43-54 


4461 

BO-19 

61-40 

0240 

66-95 

6672 

47 99 

55 66 
43 11 

53- 01 

54- 10 
6453 


0SiL 
4515 ' 

mu 

6079 
51 U 
6580 
39 95 
03-45 
66-23 
60-58 
30^07 

45 70 

5nrp3 
45 00 

46-75 


11-10 
14 29 

979 

1388 

4151 

845 

35-65 

1167 

13-07 

13-S5 

10i39 

55-41 

0-34 

4-37 

07-14 
3 83 

G-30 

437 

9-46 

3331 


iota 

24-78 

497 

4-97 


8-78 

8-09 

0S6 

5S0 

lO^Oft 

3123 

13-18 

8-18 
8 39 
60-77 
1050 
|2'34 


939 

13 2G 

l>0fl 
38-10 
1253 
5191 
15 40 
03 53 
02-50 

cm 

823 

1965 

17-79 

9-50 

38 28 


88-90 
6571 I 

09^1 

87-12 

58-49 

ej-53 

74-35 

80-33 

8693 

8167 
83 91 
44 59 

93- 76 

9563 

4S-&B 

97-18 

94- 70 

95- 63 
90 54 

7669 


8978 

7023 

9503 

95-03 


tt-sa 

9191 

93 64 
9471 
8y94 
p78 

86-63 

91-83 

oros 

4933 
04 00 
4i80 


9001 

86- 71 

M-m 

81- 90 

87- 47 
4509 
84-f-O 
37-37 

37- 50 

38- 08 
9178 

8935 

82- 21 
14150 

86 77 


12559 
163 36 

7595 

72:^a& 
85-91 
ea-70 
70 73 
113‘05 

139 55 

189-11 

172-48 

94-43 

141-15 

80-96 

1S7S7 

80-95 

03-51 

110 59 
58-51 

137 05 


165 50 
125-30 

90-52 

90-S2 


10-11 

10313 

15089 
9389 
183^92 
187 92 

135^6 

115 37 
14023 
13909 
134 53 
137-24 


162 67 

134-74 

124-S3 

185-08 

m-Bi 

2i)u-e4 

169'04 

175' 

155'40 

7414 

199-38 

150-76 

312-20 

18048 


IDS 95 
10133 

73 34 I 

63 95 
8934 
48D0 
83 03 ' 

93- 52 

il9-li 

146.73 

los-io' 

10389 

94- 71 

04-53 

S51-51 

64-45 

9009 

107 58 
4530 

89^3 


7058 

91-68 

17415 

17415 


78 68 

ISI’93 

15937 

171-63 

126-52 

315-38 

85-59 

12445 

09-92 

92-07 

1I4-S0 

10091 


107 29 

74'68 

97-37 

135-79 

94^11 

48-07 

47-61 

171-33 

133- 33 

134- 53 
413-75 

74-51 

9181 

72-10 

60^68 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— 

Genesil Disthibution by Occupation, 


DrdkRp Sup-0 rd£R Cul^. 

PercentaUe OK iTiXAt 
POFOLATiaa- 

PfiSiCKKTAOft IK 

OUPBR 4S{n SUD^ 
orpre dr 

PjCRCENTAOl OF ACTTITAL 
WdREKHR KmFLOTRD 

PEHirEKTAdl i.ij 

rERDERfa To Afjraij* 
WuRffKM 

P^rvonfi 

Supported. 

Actual 

W orkerq. 

Actiiftl 
Warkeri. | 

Depeudeutft 

In dtko. 

Iq rural 

1 orCAa. 

In 

citlea. 

Id rural , 

AteaRK 

' 1 


2 

B 

4 

6 

6 

7 

0 

9 

XXn. Earthwork tarl |[£M±aral labour 



907 

6903 

30i>l 

B74 

0026 

62^1 

4329 

74 Earthwork^ 

III 

* 06 : 

.04 

6177 

36^23 

22^54 

77-46 

137 76 

42 41 

7& General labour 

*11 


3-03 

7005 

ey-as 

35S 

P5-44 

5941 

43 15 

XXITT^ IntteSnito lod cliirepuUbIc ocettpatioru 


*05 


6492 

45 06 

40-49 

59-51 

9&-46 

71-ia 

70 JndoliiQir« 


s)a 

■01 

40-40 

1 

3057 

6tl-43 

204-10 

110-33 

77 Dicrepulable 


03 

m ! 

e7-ss 

sill 

40-30 

W70 

13-28 

5<h 

Total Class O’ —Unakllled labour, not 



’ * 







a^lcultural 


a’73 

400 

69-34 

3016 

sea 

00-04 

68.16 

4a-£7 

XSTV^ TniioPcuilt^Eit 


3SP 

asG 

eaeo 

34 41 

6 33 

93 63 

83-6S 

5246 

7®. Pronor^ aud alma 


373 

2U 

65 36 

34-62 

4 33 1 

95 57 

; 57-76 

52 74 

70^ At the itato tMpenao 


-16 

u 

70'65 

29-4 6 

60^0 

41^31 

4593 

S7-45 

Total Class H —HeauB of Sutpsistenco 










Independent of ccenpation 

■■■ 

3 89 

2ais 

6660 

0441 

6-62 

03 63 

53-08 

82 40 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL 

DlfjTniBLTlON OF THE AGEICtrLTUKAL POPULATION »T DIVISIONS ANI> StATES, 






Population supported 

Pcrcontaf^e of Agri¬ 
cultural 

pEEuRSTAdi OM AOJUt!Pl,Ttrup 
POFPliA-nDK or 

DrnsioNR AKP Statbs. 


by Agriculture. 

pdpnlRtidu tp 
State pupuUtiim. 

Auttfol WdrkcTA. 

Dtpondenti. 

1 

BAJFUTAIIA. 


*11 

3,479,298 

8 

56 39 

4 

64-03 

5 

3S'97 

WcBtoro ElTiuiftD 

... 


... 

l,670,ai6 

60-64 

OS’ll 

34'&8 

Bikaner 




Al£,3ei 

71-03 

62-06 

37-14 

Jaiulmcr 

... 

.+1 

Ill 

26,C30 

36-29 

39-59 

60-41 

Elorwor 



*11 

1,12&,3Z4 

SS29 

66-54 

33-46 

Stmthern rirlalDn 



II* 

Slfl470 

C4'33 

65 66 

34-34 ! 

JMcwar 

... 

*■■ 


&T0,037 

; 5533 

68-92 

31-00 

Bunawora nnet Ku&al^arii 



110.95a 

67-09 

68'53 

31-47 

mnabjT^rik ... 



--I 

S4.6S? 

51-1)4 

75-57 

24-48 

Dun^arpur 

Siiohi 

II» 

*** 


fiS.TSl 

, 6S-7S 

3980 

6012 

**¥ 

... 

1*1 

49410 

32-34 

, 47-16 

6284 

Eiatem riTiclDD 

l-l^ 

Ill 

... 

3,062413 

G4'De 

63-0? 

30-93 

jai^r 

Kiiliangarh 

li&wa 

III 

■l-i 

m** 

1.414,943 

ES^IO 

63-20 

3S-30 


l.l 

i#. 

4Ul«73 

44-93 

67-34 

3286 

Alwar 

l■■l■ 

III 


807 

33-20 

63-03 

3688 

Bliaratpiir 

Dlfo-Ipur 

KATanIi ... 


*■■ 

-11 

496,043 

50^4 

72-rs 

27-86 

■III 

li. 

li. 

355,659 

' 68-41 

48-39 

61-61 

nil 


*** 

201,793 1 

7446 

57 45 

43-65 

JhaUwar 


411 

**. 

60.510 

G2-83 

70-15 

2fl-8i 

1 Tout 

■ 1* 


i** 

48.978 

M-31 

68-70 

31-83 

Bundl 

*■» 

»*4 

nil 

5S,330 

39-30 

33--14 

68-56 

Kotah 

w*w, 

*1* 

f M 

91,U1 

63-52 

71-68 

38-33 

Bhabpum 

w*n 


«■* 

256,et7 
91,023 

4707 

67-04 

33^96 

m^w 

II* 

**. 

49-02 

7387 

36-13 
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SUBSIDIAKY TABLE III. 

Disthibution of the Isdusteial Population bv Divisions and States. 


DlVlBlOKS AMD ^TaTBI. 


PopahtiDD ilipported 
tjy InduHti^ 


P^rcenUgo of In- 
dufttrisl pdipuli-tio-ii 

to StAte popolfttboi 


PBBCSJiTAflltON iMOPaTBUt* PoPCTLlTlOH OF 


SAJPUTAITA 


TrwtMD Dl 7 iii 9 a 


BiktAfir 

Jtiwlmer 


SmtltcTfi UlTiilon ' 


Mownu* 

Bbubwhia KiaulgAfii 

PittfigarpTir 

Slroiii *** *■■ 


£ut«m ^TiBion 


jA^ptir 

KlshAEi^b 

Lawa 

Alwn" 

BkiiTAtpui - 

DholptiF 

Kaniuli 

JbalAwor 

Ton^ 

Jiundi 

KoUb 

Bhftlipurft 


1,768,082 


447,867 


73,«18 
31,870 
M2,774 


300^947 


217^0 
24^19Q 
11,0S& 

21,83^ 


1,010,278 


516,083 

ie,M3 

47S 

144,328 

33,003 

86,772 

18,101 

42,804 

27,035 

89,437 

3,617 


18 IB 


l72« 


12-52 

43'4.1 

1771 


£0 0a 


SI 09 
1463 
21-31 
seM 
14'i3 


iS’ll 


17-37 

17^8 

17'48 

153fl 

IS'38 

16-14 

^13 

ie-34 

1541 

190S 


Aotfuil Worker*. 


Si 89 


5460 


4562 

SS'ia 

5B32 


66 


es-s.-s 

48 64 
Ge-03 
&1-73 
44S3i 


64’7S 


63^0i 

54-11 

63-16 

51-06 

4805 

48-27 

8pai 

63-42 

3B'a3 

aror 

6147 

6716 


PdpQndente- 


44 81 


4641 


51-38 

64-87 

41-58 


41 10 


37 7S 
5136 
40 07 
48 22 
55-73 


452S 


46S3 

35.S9 

36^ 

38-94 

51-06 

6173 

3879 

3658 

CM7 

3S83 

3853 

3285 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


DbiMBUTIOH Of THE bDUSTfAL PofOLATIOf BT DOMESTIC AfD FaOTOET IahuatMIS, 


KaHJ! DF IttDIJfTRlf. 




Owners, 

5liLOngef6 

And_ 

Snperior 

Stoil 

WoREvny jiHO oniiis 

Employ tD i 

Total 
ActDAl 
Worker*. I 

PiaCENTAal 06 
AerroaL 
WomEVDS Or 

Ir paotenry. 

,:4t Hotne. 

Hdiuo 

workora. 

Tactary 

w^orknri. 

1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

6 








128 

m 

100- 


EtuMDoOing^ *■' 






2pf0i 

2.700 ; 

too 


Br&Be, copper and beU-mcial works ,+ 1 ^ 

--- 





216 

216 

100, 


iTTsry oitTving «. **• 

lAP- 





1,066 

1,056 

Itkk 

i. . 

Opium^ bbwg, giknjtt, (5Lc,^ prdp^irtirv And tfeiicr* 




" 137 


1,853 

l,40il 

ICHl- 


Stonn nod nirirblo wofk^+9» ^ 






26,000 

26,990 

UJO. 


Dyors, caleudererB, fatloni and printers 






3 , 451:1 

3,-^0 

im- 


Silt propwors and Msllora 






2G486 

2i>;iaa 

100- 


Oit prwaert 





**i 

406 

m 

100^ 


Sword And BCAbb&rd makers 

... 





4 , 43:1 

4133 

100- 


Wool and far 


** * 



""294 

37;Kifl 

17,682 

0788 

212 

Cotton ginttlogp cSOAfiing *nd prcJSLag 




12 

173 

110,221 

110,403 

y0'83 

17 

Cotton apiiiniug and Wisiving 'f- * ^ . 






atr? 

301 

lotl 

Mmm 

Fttnor niAhisre «nd seJlnr* and palm leaf mnoeiH 



i * 

”'l-2& 


142 

... 

jao 

Printing prweea 


n. 


13 

64 


?7 

♦« 

100- i 

Thrnnd glaring and poliskiog 




1 

7 


8 

... 

100 ; 

Boup milla ■■■ ^ 

... 



4 




..V 

10i> 

Coiuent w^orka 





2 


i 

1 

100 

l>yt 5 works 

9 + * 




15 


15 


lOQf 

Floor fniOa 

,11 



5 

108 


113 

ill- 

too 

Qob wotkrt 

■ -* 



1 

i 36 


37 

Vllt 

^ 100 ^ 

left ^^Gtorioft 

*** 



3 

3t 


31 

m+m 

10(h 

Tanntjcioa and lealbor foclorieo 




I 

1 _ 




—— ■ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

DlSTEIBtmOS OF THE CoilifEnCIAL PoPULATIOSI W DmSIONS ANB STATES, 


DiPtsioiha AMD Statist 


1 



EAJPUTAKA 


... 

Wwtem EIpMcd 

iik 

... 

... 

Diknucr 

Jaisnhaer 

... 

... 

.... 

MnrwiLr 

■.. i.k+ 

-iP-r 

++. 

Santh^m EiTtaign 

■ ■ ■ Vl-I 

.1. 

.-.+ 

5!trW4M-_ 




BaOMnrqrtl dm/ KusjJga;1i 

PortiiLii-nrli 

Dun^arpur 

Birohi 

*■■■* 

... 

SaatoiTL 

■ vv-r 


..-h 

Jaipur 

■P¥ ,.,. 

— 

... 

Lawa 




Ahvqr 



ai 1 

Rharatpur 



..... 

Dhotpur 




KArauM 

Jhalawor 

... 

... 

... 

Took 


... 

... 

Rundi 

Kotah 

-P + 


*.. 


... 

... 

... ' 


Foi^rrliitifiO prrpfKjftiMl 

by 


S 

239.436 

79,SAJI 

12,501 

4.959 

07^957 

43,170 

S95 

1,754 

I, 530 

£1,209 

01,024 

€2,703 

a,lB7 

52 

12,453 

4,303 

J, l7a 
1,^42 

%m 

2,131 

2,729 

4,774 

3pS7L 


Portentagc of 
CohiUiCnrc iul 
pcpuliitiun to Static 
pojiLiintion, 


£46 


3-07 

2- 15 
075 
3 22 

419 
■IT 
9-37 
lo 3 
13 72 

102 

l'S9 
5"71 
1 04 
151 
-16 
■47 
117 

3- 54 
1-49 
159 

Sf 

207 


PEiitESTA<^E ois OaiiUKaciAL Fopelatiob 
OP 


Actual WorkersL 


3928 


6084 

£2-27 

4104 

3314 

41-09 

41-34 

4291 

3774 

33- 81 

34- 32 

4009 

39- 31 
4009 
go 77 
4a‘4g 
38-37 
32S4 
4^-02 
47 67 

40- 00 
45-75 
4&74 
40^80 


I>cp«niiuQU. 


sa 72 


0410 

77-73 

6e'00 

41 go 

58-94 

G5-I5 

6719 

02'26 

6719 

0578 

69-00 

6009 

60-32 

19'23 

50- 52 
61 63 
6MG 
&7 98 
E233 
69^9£ 
54-25 

51- 26 

5U-2Q 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YJ, 

DiSTIllBL’TION OF THE pROFESSTO>*AI, PoPlTLATIOy BV DIVISIONS AND STATES. 


DlV]g[(aSEt ASU Statis. 


HATPUTAITA 


WottsTB 3 DiPii^ 

Bilnnw 

iaisaJmQr 

MuPivar 

9cuthorti m-rlajes 

Moivar ... 

BjuiAwom ffW KuuJgnrh 

ParUbgiirli 

{>ur.garp 4 Lr 

fiirnlii 

Eastern Dlvirion 

Jaipur 

KiillA^gA^|| 

Lawa „* 

Rbiiratpiir 
Dhulpur 
Kotaiili 
Jh^lq^or 
ToaJt ... 

Uun^ti 

^oj^h 

Slmlipunx 



PopiLliiLtiun ffupjitirleii 
by iirkifc>i^ion?L 

Per.^qU^ of 
Pmfefflaiojiil 
population io , 
Statt! pqpulatloD. 



2 

3 


... 

201,197 

! 307 

... 

..P 

4^,049 

1-78 

... 

... 

14,273 

244 

... 

4><.- 

1J909 

2-60 


... 

29.468 

152 

... 

.PP : 

32,758 

213 

... 

P-. 

He5f> 

2-39 i 

... 

... 

3,082 

1-26 

... 

... 

1.369 

2-63 

... 


2.m 

2-83 

... 

... 

1.027 

1 IS 

... 


m,790 

2-18 

I 

... 

... 

63.609 

2-40 

... 

... 

1,544 

T-70 

... 

... 

U 

■62 

... 

... 

34,340 

294 


... 

10,280 : 

VU 

... 


3,49 L 


... 

... 

3,278 

too 

..p 

... 

1,801 

2 -00 . 


... 

3,000 

1-48 ; 

.Hi« 


3,616 

Zl>5 


... 


1-4? 


'r 

668 

1-64 


PR^c!e,YrAai OK Ps^rmroKAL ponjuTfo&»i 
OP 


Actual Worfc&fH. 


PependcDtiiv 


&3'25 


54 44 

47-71 

4^-01 

58-50 

0189 

«4'35 

4371 

63-53 

50-64 

4070 

60-00 

i7- 

57- 32 
85fl 
66-47 
4S78 
aiEVJ 
40^57 

58- 85 
3 g -16 
50- 
6679 
72’gO 


46 7ft 


4G-6e 

£3-29 

57119 

41-50 

33 11 

3505 

50^9 

56-46 

4348 

£0-30 

40- 50 

£3- 

4360 

14-29 

43’63 

51-22 

48-91 

5il43 

41- 15 
61 82 

43.21 

27-20 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VH. 
OcctrTATIONS BT OkDEUS 1901 AND 1 S 91 . 


OHDJtPl, 

Pcpnlitinn 
supported 
in mi. 

Fopilalicn 

supported 

1 in IML 

Pereentage of Vmf i- 
1 al£u& (-{-) or (—) 

1 

i 

J.—Administration 

11,—Dfrfonoe 

—Service of foroign active utetee 

JFruvisioa nurd amro of maiiniLht: --- 

\r^AgTicnttiife 

VI^—Pormonnl hou^old mad smaitary 

VI(.—Foodp drink and itiraiiimau 

Vlll—Light> firing ond forago 

IX,—Bnitdingfl 

X-“Vehicle and 

XI.—Mnpplementiwj' re^iiiirtanitnti 

Xn.—'Tomtila fabric* and 

XtlL—^Metuim and preeinue elDOtK 

XIV,—Gliusa, earthen uad atnnowarift 

XV.—Wood 1 tano mnd leavefl, cic^ —- *■- 

XVi,-—DnigSp gnauSf dycSpBlo. 

XyiJ,—LoatUer, etc. 

XVHI,—CoEiiutarco 

XtX,—Tmnsport and atormge 

XX.—^Leamed and mrtifltic profeeisioaa 

XXT,—Span 

XXII.—Emrth'work and generallaiKHir 

XXITI.—Indclinitc and dimroputaLk occcpAtions «.* 

iXlV,—Independent ... 

TOTAL 

3 

2fi3,?t05 

I4hfibl^ 

7t 

m,uo 

4^,097 

75p?i3e 

67,m 

m 

44,StW 

42U,3fi2 

iVJfiU 

t^a,639 

ujm 

3S4.£2b 

«i,7a 

SOl.lSlT 

3.8^4 

56^434 

4,4^8 

S7s,oy8 

1 

n 

3ai.202 

U7.a4S 

38l^SB 
e,33",ao7 
63:!.>tl5 
320,111 
' lli.3j9 

iG.JflO 
S48 
29,137 
3K3/J23 
139.980 
2^.192 
ISfi.ial 
3,021 
309,102 
391,005! 
331.100 
321.331 
6.901 
700,792 
20,0«1 
420,617 

11,7I6,4S0 

4 

— fl77 

— 7 ffa 

— 

— 46W 

— 1345 

— 37&G 
+ ^450 

— 3^05 
+ isa7 

-f-lJilS 

4- 17 ys 

— 14'&8 

— iO'48 1 

— 3053 

—aisa 
^!tSSd 

^5003 

^Sa[)3 
—ii'aa 

—1701 


CqI. 3 TotiiJ eKcludeft the ^pnltdou of ihb StutHi of Bmn- 

wu^jind PirtibgRrli tlio occapaliona o£ which wera 
not omorthi! ia the scbctltilea^ itnd tho imcnuiuoniiteil Uh\h 
mud Gnusiam^ mad inoliidi^ia ISplfS mrlEBmnH.^ 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIIL 

Occupations of Females bt ordebs. 


OnoBK. 

N(?MPBB OF Acrumi. WonKfiM^ 

Fercantaga of 
Fcmajca to Make- 

Umle0. 

Feaudea. 

1 

Ad miaietrmtioa 

II.—Dofeiico 

in— Service of foreign aative elates 

IV-—Fre^ibian mad care cf mnimak 

1 V-—Agrieniture -- 

VI. — Fitrwflil, lionaehcid mad Hunitary acrvices ^ -v^- 

VII. —Kood^ drink and sticnuhinte ... -p* 

VJll.—^Lifjht, llriag and forage 

IX.'—fiuddiDgH ... p^'+ ■■* 

X-— VcKietua and veameli ... — -p* 

XL—aupploinentary rc-qnirCTaente 

Xn.— Testilc fjibries and drewi *-* 

XIII, —Metnbi and precinua ntonc^i 

XIV, — Glnsm, emrthea and mtunewarti 

XV.—Woods *nd leavem, etc, 

Xyi—Dnigtt^ gutiup dycMf *dc. ..h *-■ 

—LcaihiTi etc, 

XVllI,-CCTTHIW-TCO 

XIX,—Tran3p(irt amt storage 

1 XX.—Lemrntsd mad mriiiitic profceeioiu 

XXI,—Sport 

XXII.—Earth-work and genetml labour ... ..* 

Xim,—Imlctinilc and Jlmreputmhlb) ocenpationA 

XilV.—Independent , 

TOTAL 

2 

118,339 
69,022 
33 
81,889 
2/)a5,309 
Sf-I,305 
iss.oio 
21,267 
27,076 
317 
17,053 
Ul,004 
48.266 
62,518 
55.453 
4,383 
97,010 
81,856 
20,167 
77,873 1 
1,J37 
189.607 
tiOl 
165,695 

3,746,SOfl 

""moss 

1,445,ft20 

mm 

4,S3S 

3 

130,S7T 
5.3SO 

mm 

0,1+30 

l.?37 

35,10] 

13,i03 

2.015 

m 

mjsiti 

1,741 

s'wra 

S,®lD.fi37 

1 

844 

■43 

33-27 

oa-yo 

4714 

31-58 

192-70 

1787 

3-69 

41-77 

02-89 

11 15 
5125 
17-91 
41-58 
96-49 
1489 
IJ-R) 
33-j! 3 
3319 
I0a-!!4 
251-95 
49-74 

6902 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 

OcctiPATioss Of Females bit Selected Sdb-oebbrs and Ghoctps, 


Bqb-Order m Orduf* 

NtrxEiEa or Acttual 
Workers. 

Pwcentege 
qI Female 
to Afales. 

Matm. 

FeiualeeH 

1 

2 

3 

4 

^ 16 ?. ivitti Hfplniniihj UctuM, Uf certificate 

S 11 

i IS 

7 S 3 

4G8. PraE;tiEiaaai>( witfaofit diplORu *»* 

1,510 

£3S 

15S3 

4C^r Di^ntbiLH 

4> 

+.. 


470. Qeiilu$t;i , 

3 

-i.+ 


47L VateuiKtorfl 

140 

1 

”67 

471?. MiiU'^ivcs ^ 




473 . QtmiEhmnJanfi, tiitilion% tmi^p aiuj hospital r inylum Aod diApcima^ service 

I^J 

59 

12-63 

Total Sub-opdier-67' 

^3G3 

e,ao4 

22S’4l 

504+ General kbeor 

1S7,279 

195,720 

lOi-fil 

Total STib-order-75 

* 

1B7.278 

ies,7ao 

104'S1 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


Pekcentage on EAcn Oadeb and Sufl-oEDER OF THE Persons retl'kned as also fartiallv 

Agricult DEISTS, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X.— 


PSECENTAGE OJI EACB OrDEB AND ScU-OhdBR OF TUE PeBSOWS EETIXH3fB» AS AI^O rAHTIALLT 

Agriculturists. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X,— 

f 

PEttCENTAGB OJT each OeDEB AND SoB-OrDER OF I'flK PERSONS RBTUBNEn AB ALSO PAHTIALLT 

Agbiculturists. 


ORm AKD 8U»-0COT6. 

Pebcentaoe EirrcrnNEO is ?j.ErfALLY AoRicuLToBisruv 

j 

Rajputuia. 

! 

W oiftCTa 
Dlvjatpn, 

Bontbern 

Division. 

Eaitem 

DiviHion. 

!, i 




i 

3 

4 

6 

51- Money niid aecuritkrt 

141# 



3^49 

3-33 

a-13 

3B0 

C5. Goneml mcrchumliH 

■1%1- 


... 


899 

1-20 

3-62 

SO. Dealings 

mn w 

14 4 

mm m 

234 

2-12 

284 

,217 

57, Middkmon, brokem and agoot^ 

4-l-P 

m*w 

1 14 

■37 

C4 


27 

TratiBpffrt and itomg®- 


mmm 

4 l-fc 

3-77 

5^6? 

saa 

3^04 

S^. Bnitwey 

BOil- 

i fa •) 

4 + 4 

342 

7P3 

•07 

l-7fi 

HoqiI v%i III 

*1 k 

fail- 

PI4 

4H3 

1 575 

sat 

3T7 

dO, Wdttr 

1-1 1 


11-fa 

4‘54 


su 

, 457 

Gl. 

fa 

... 

... 

•G6 

’22 

too 

1115 

fl2. Storage and weighing 

mm 1 

■ 

¥-■ 

3-73 

3-15 

25-21 

1-53 

XX.—L«ani«i) nod nrlUlw ptMfewion**. 



Pll 

6-33 

7’56 

7'50 

557 ‘ 

GSr Religion -m 


.« 

PIP 

706 

10-92 

9-31 

689 

G4- EducatioEi 

... 

1 IP 

IIP 

1-22 

1-26 

G-40 

^47 

65. LUomtciro -* 

1 rm 

fa-l-p 

Pl“ 


tm 

1 871 

rsa 

C6- Law • #.p 

hi-* 

... 

+ .4 

■90 

1-04 

22 

IQl 

67^ Mcdkinn 

1 km 

4-Pl 

,-.4 


250 

S-44 

142 

68. Enginwrlng and auri-ey -p^ 

1 14 

»11 

fr 

P 

■Cl 


. 

’72 

CD, Natiiml Scloniltf 

44-1- 

1 M 

.,. 



1 1 PPM 

»* 

70. Pieional art sod fi<ruJptiire 

-ll>» 

P.. 

4«-P 

313 

69a 


•28 

71. Miwic, acting, dsmeingi etc. 

! V 

ai 1 

... 

II F 

575 

3-20 

5-Ei 

419 

XXI.-Sport. 


IF#^ 

pw". 

1-52 


1 33 

131 

72. Sport 


1 fa4 

1 l-F 

2-60 

t»*nm 


873 

73. Games and «3i:hibitton 

m 

1 F-a 

■r 


PPP 

i 33 

337 

V43 

l-Ol 

' SXll.—Earth-work and general labour. 

frf-i 

PP» 

M- 

243 

-«3 

2^5 

2-W 

71. Eafib-workt etc. 

1 km 

PI 1 

ppp 

374 

4-23 

rm 

Ifil 

1 75. Gcneml laboar ..* 

■4¥ 

^mm 

ppp 

*^42 

48 

1 in 

290 

1 XXUI—Indefiaitc «od dinepuUblo ocevpAtiem.. 

4-FP 


■3S 

■ii 

^45 

-10 

70. IndcBaita .., +++ 

■ ■fa 

-lAP 

IIP 

’33 

■56 


'88 i 

77- Dtireptitablft 

l-iii 

l^P 

1.1 i 

-3S 

■67 

68 


XXIV—Independent. ... o# 

ipa Hi 

1 l-l 

I4fa 

figs 

S’15 

7^74 1 

5^12 

7fl. Property and ilm^ 


flP 

TTt 

650 

fl’SS 

7-03 

5-31 

70. At the Slate eipense 

■ TV 

l-Ft 


95 

■07 

* 

■32 

126 

• 










Total 

F ■ * 

BM 

771 

610 

4 20 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XL 

Pebceptage os total Ubbait popuLATios OP Pebsoss euppobted and of Actual 

WOREEBS BT OeDKBS AND SELECTED ScB-ORDEBS-_ 


-- 





Pebcektaoi oh Total Uebah Popolatioh, 

lun Rirvr^rrri 











Per«auH Supportod. 

Actual Workota, 

1 





2 

3 

[. — AdnsinstftrfttiOQ *** *** 


AS- 

rnmW 

-III ' 

1163 I 

4-67 

l.A—Scnke of ilia lotpcniJ Qof entsuat ud loial 

1 

e 

*1 a- 

10^33 

414 

[L—Def«ie« i+< *** 

ii» 

lei- 

*1 b 

frii 

9S1 

4-66 

4 ^ A—Army of ttio Bijimtaiia Agency ZUAw 

III 

k II 

♦— 

aea 

455 

[V,—PrtjTiBiec! tnd C8i6 inlmBlfl *** 

WWW 

ail 


til 

■78 

■33 

V. — AgricdttiTfl *+* 


f "HP 

¥-¥ 

WWW 

eu 

3* 

10. I^d-holdera and tenADtA 

*•* 

1 a ■ 

i i* 

mww 

5-44 


VI,_F«rw>Q^ honsclaold and unitary eerrfce* 

e 11 

a ••¥ 

i le 

mww 

urn 

729 

14- Ferfeaaal and domcstk eervicea 

pii 

4WW 

ai ■ 

— 1 

1140 

91Q 

1^. Smoitalion *•* 


e 11 

¥■ ■ 


ISO 

1-16 

VIL-^Foodt drinlc and stimulants 

4f4i 


... 

WWW 

909 

4Ti 

17* Provision ot aainia] food 

Vw* 


... 

... 

153 

-S5 

18. Froviiion of vc^table food 

pp* 


mm m 


7C3 

374 

19. Provtaion oF diink eDDdotn^JlIi and 

Stimulants 


m r4 


1-05 

■41 

VIU. —highly firing and fomfift *+t 



... 

ari i- 

1-30 

■8@ 

21i. Fuel and Eoraga. pp^ 

n-.i 


■P 

— 

1 ao 


IS-— Buildings ■..« 



■ N ■ 

e ■ ■ 

3 S3 

P51 

S3. Artificers in buUdlog 

1^44 


... 


336 

1-54 

S,—Vehicles and vessela 

dei- 

• ww 

... 


■0? 

-01 

XL _ Suppitmenhiry nN^uironiMite 

1 i* 


... 

— 

in 

^74 

SIL—Textile, fabric* and draas 

* mW 


... 


d'bi ' 

5’41 

4f^'- 'Cotton iiip 



... 


G12 

3-76 

42u Dress 



IS" 

mWW 

200 

P3d 

m 

SlII^Motais and precious atone* 

4li 


... 


541 

1-42 

43. Goldj silver and pnecioos atoUO* 



1 S-l 


2-35 

■39 

JOV.—GIma, earthen and stoneia'are 

“ 


n^w 


■84 

-46 

XV—Wood, cano and leaves, etc. 

t-i- 


WWW 


140 

■7a 

419, Wood and bambooa 


*■ *■ 

1 p+ 

a-i-- 

, 104 

1 47 

XVL—Dmga, dyoB, etc* 



■•le 


04 

■2a 

XV11—-Leather^ etc-. **» 

1 


WMk 


3G1 

vu 

83. Leather, horn and bones 

* !>■ 


1 i ■ 


361 

134 

S VllL—ConiiucTco 

s-ie 



■ le 

lOS 

i&b 

54. Bloney and Boenrities 

Si Sr S' 


lie 


187 

■73 

56. Deaiing, unapcclfied 

i-- 


III 


139 

^49 

XlS.—Trarwpgjt and storage 

*11- 4 


■ fe4 

1 i ■ 

3-03 

^SG 

XS.—Learned and artistie professions ». 

ill 


nmm 

... 

erx 

289 

, 63. Eeiigton 

rnmm 

■ Urn 

WWW 

%#!| 

3 53 

l-bf 

jSXi-’—"^port IIP ♦i.p p*+ 

e ■ 1 

... 

mhw 

WWW 

^10 

-03 

SXil.--BartLv'ork and general labour 

rww 

1 P>l- 

f ■■ 

WkW 

477 

2-93 

75. Qoneral Labour 

■+a- 

a*<* 

mwm 

WWW 

441 

1 2^7 

XSIli—Indefinite and di&reputablo occupations 

■ a* 

mi w 

1 km 

mmw 

J9 

1 m 

SSIV.—Indcpemdent *. 1 ^ 


WWW 

41% 

WMW 

483 

345 

Properly nod alms .» 

i*4 

p.. 

*■ ■ 

WkW 

S29 

903 

79 At die State expensn 

a le 


in* 

I'll 

im 

1-19 
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